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THE OUTCAST OF THE FAMILY. 



OHAPTEB I. 

The performance at the Fri?olity Music Hall was in foil 
Rwing. The magnificent place, with its ex(jaisite decorations^ 
its draperies of peach plnsh, its subdued glimmer of old gold 
and ivory white, its softly toned electric lights, was filled with 
a crowd composed of rashion in its evemng attire, and com- 
monal<7 in its Sunday be^ ^"T^irou^h the streams of sen- 
suous music came intema^^ntl^r/tlie buzz of:jbidking, the 
ripple of laughter, the pop or champagne cbrKS,'aDd ever and 
again the loud applause of |l^d£afj^tted.-a&d light-hearted 
audience* ^ '^ '--" ,w : ^ >,^ 

Superbly dressed women sat d) jl;he:}uxu^H4y easy stalls or 
promenaded in the grand balooliyf' T-A'^^iK^ui&r comedian was 
singmg a comic son^ with the artistic &n&h which is impe- 
riously demanded in fliesedays, and, amid a temporary silence^ 
was listened to with rapt attention. 

It was a scene of splendor, of gorgeous magnificence which 
would ha?e made our grandfathers stare with amazement and 
incredulity; and the manager, as he moved to and fro, one 
eye upon the stage and one upon the audience, wore a smile 
of sell-satisfaction and gratification. 

It was no easy thing to ** run '' the Frivolity, no child's 
play to Iceep in order the immense audience, strung to a high 
pitch by the music, the wine, the atmosphere of wild excite- 
ment. As a spark falling on a bundle of cotton will set the 
whole cargo in a blaze, a word, a scream, a blow was often 
more than sufficient to transform the orderly, laughing crowd 
into a pandemonium, a shrieking, fighting mob, none the less 
wild and mad and reckless because of its evening dress, its 
silks and sathiB, its ornaments of gold and gem^. 
^ He looked roand, sighed with satisfaction, WsYi^ftiaL Yia ^iSKsA 

^^^^^J^^'f ^^"';'^ ^'^^^ his prWate loom loT^l^^ 
mmutea otqwet and nest^^vien a waited huiii^ toTR^^Xsssa, 
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and tondhmg him respectfully on the arm^ sa^ bi QL. anxioiis 
imder-tone: 

"He's come, sir/' 

The manager's face changed and became overoast with an 
anxiety matching the waiter's, and he looked round and swore 
as his eye fell upon a group of men who were just entering the 
stalls. 

Aj the head of the new arrivals was a yoimg man whose 
appearance would have attracted attention and curiosity in any 
place, to say nothing of such a place as the Frivolity. 

He was tall, superbly made, with the muscular deyelopment 
and spare frame of an athlete. His head, in shape and poise 
}ike that of a Greek statue, was set upon a straight, columnar 
neck. His eyes, of a dark-brown hue, flashed with a daring, 
reckless gleam, now and again softened dreamily and almost 
sadly, and as rapidly darkened with something uke impatient 
acorn and weariness. 

The face, the figure^ the bearing of this young man would 
have marked him as something ^trange and worthy of note; 
but this Y^e^ not. i^t, toy 9^* jiotigilar incongruity with the 

gace which; ji^d^^^ hint <i%.*th«^p%ician, the strength which 
Id of a**i^Vved (oroe^ 1^/was dressed after the fashion 
which is so mirc^:be^(ivS^^*(he common workman and the 
costermonger. fie*wcft*e*a ^ivt of cords, with gaiters fastened 
with pearl buti^i^ itL^O^^* jzrajr covert coat which would 
have suited a g^Q6tQ,*&n3.* ft tf6tn cap. A scarlet silk neck- 
cloth, with the ends hanging loose, took the place of a collar, 
and the rough cap was stuck carelessly on the shorty crisp 
curls of dark-brown hair. 

But for that indescribable air of breeding and command he 
might easily have been mistaken for one of the costermonger^?. 
seated in the gallery up in the roof. 

As he entered at the nead of his friends and companions, the 
band in the orchestra craned over their instruments to look 
at him, the people in the stalls moved with swift cariosity 
and interest, the whole audience, indeed, seemed to stare and 
breathe with a sudden thrill of excitement. 

As if he were quite unconscious of the effect his entrance 
had produced, he stood in the gangway, glanced at the popu- 
lar comedian — who had palpably faltered in the easy, artistic 
swing of his song — looked carelessly round the house, nodded in 
response to one or two smiling and half-respectful, half -satiric 
greetings, then dropped into a stall and signed to a waiter. 

The manager watched him with a suddenly peib faee ^^ 
fBiTowed browm 
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I •* Is — ^is be all right?" he asked anxiously en. uie waiter, 
who had warned him of the yonng man's presence. 

** I — ^I think so, sir/' was the reply. ^^ He looks steady 
enough; bat yon never can tell/' 

** Go and see what he has ordered^'' said the manager. 

The waiter harried away, hovered aboat tho group ci 
young men, then came back. 

<* Whisky and soda, sir,'' he reported. 

The manager sighed. 

*' He'U be aU right if he sticks to that/' he said* '' Who 
are with himP' 

** The usual lot, sir," said the waiter, running over some 
names. ^^ I expect they've just come from the races; I heard 
them talking about his horse. It came in first, you know, 
sur." 

The manager nodded. 

*^ Send one of the hall-keepers to me," he said. 

One of the giants in uniform, known as the ^^ chuckers " 
by the habitues of the Frivolity, came and saluted. 

'^ He's here to-night, Jenkins," said the agitated manager. 

^' Yes, sir; I see him come in; 'pears to be quite quiet to- 
night, sir." 

** Appears to be. Yes, but that's the worst of it You can 
*^ver tell when he's going to break out. It comes like — like 
a flash of lightning. Keep your eye upon him, but — but for 
Heaven's sake, don't go near him or let him see that you are 
watching him, or — or the devil will break loose at once." 

** Trust me, sir," said the man, rather grimly. ** 1 don't 
want to rile him; I've got the marks of him on my arm and 
shoulder at this minute. He's as strong as a horse, and ^oi; 
the science, too; if you don't take him at the first offset it's 
all up with you." 

The manager sighed and swore under his breath. 

" 1 don't Know what to do, and that's 9 fact," he said, 
with something like a groan. '^ I suppose I'd better go and 
speak to him.'' 

'^ Better not, perhaps, sir," said the man, with caution. 

The manager compromised. Putting on his professional 
smile — ^the smile which is as well known at the Frivolity as 
the band or the popular comedian — he sauntered in a casual 
way down the gangway of the stalls, and, as he came abreast 
of the youn^ man, raised his hat and nodded with a nice 
mixture of uie respectful and fanuliar. 

But the little diplomatic ** business " was thrown away upou. 
lis reoipientr Thd yooDg nmn was looking ab the ^\Jd^ ^V^ 
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absent^ preoocnpied eyes, in which there was nothing tuore 
wild and wicked than mi^ht have shone in a lamb's, and he 
took no notice wlutever (S the manager's salute. One or two 
of the groap, however, nodded and spoke. 

" Full house, Gorton,'* said one, whose face was flushed 
and utterance rather thick. '^ Just in time for the ballet, 
aren't we? Where do you keep the beastly programmes, you 
stingy old wretch? Gome and have a dnnk; Potipher has 
won, and we are all flush — for a wonder. ChorusI" he 
shouted, and began to sing the refrain. 

The manager glanced anxiously at the young man in the 
costermonger domes. 

" For Heaven's sake, be quiet!" he whispered, nervously. 
** Don't— don't rouse himl He's quiet enough at present if 
you'll let him alone. Don't let us have a row to-night, 
there's a good fellow." 

The man he addressed glanced at the absent face and 
almost melancholy eyes of the youn^ fellow, and laughed. 

** Oh, he's quiet enough," he said, carelessly. *' He always 
is when he wins. It's ^en he loses that he's bad; just the 
reverse of the rest of us, eh? Heriot " — ^he leaned across and 
touched the young man on the shoulder — " here's Gorton in 
a funk lest you should kick up a shine." 

The young man scarcely moved a muscle, but a slight smile 
flickered for a moment on his lips. • 

** Let me alone," he said. The voice ought to have 
matched his dress and been coarse and vulgar; but, on the 
contrary, it was musical, and, though low pitched, was carried 
like the ring of a bell straight to the manager's ears. 

** Yes, let him alone, for Heaven's sake," he said, and with 
a still furrowed brow and anxious eye, he passed on. 

The ballet, the great feature of the programme, commenced 
and went on its gorgeous, glittering way, and the dazzled 
audience delighted, blase as it was, had almost forgotten the 
man in the eccentric dress. He sat as silent and attentive as 
tiie rest, one gaitered, corduroyed leg crossed o^r the other, 
his head resting on his hand, a long shapely uand, with the 
broad ring of plain gold, beloved of costermongers, on one of 
his flgers, his eyes half closed. 

The manager and the hall-keeper, watching him from a 
distance, thought that he was asleep, and drew a breath of 
relief. 

^^ Seems all right, sir," said the latter in a whisper. ** I'll 
^^ bim in a banaom directly the cuvtavn'^ 5lov^. \\?«. ^\i<5i ol 
MiB quiet nights^ rm thinking, and Yre diaJuf^i \>aN^ «aq 
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tradbtey rir. Lor' bless yoa, sir^ there ain't a niotr gentk- 
naa in the audience than he is when he's qniet*'^ 

** I know, oonfonnd him!" said the manager. " Bat keep 
your eye on him. I do hate a row.^' 

** So do I, sir/' said the hall-keeper, significantly. 

The ballet was drawing to a close; some of tiio andience 
were pjreparing to leave — ^but not many, for the habituis of 
the ITrivolity are in no hurry to quit — when, as if he were 
waking up, the young man sat erect, looked round for a 
moment wearily, impatiently; then, as if addressing no one 
in particular, said in a soft, musical voice : 

** Is this a funeral or a doss-house? Waiter, some Pom- 
merv. Boys, give me a cigar. This ballet would drive a 
tombstone to tears." 

The waiter hesitated, looked aflfrightedly round in the direo« 
tion of the manager, then sped off as if he had been shot from 
a catapult, for the young man had glanced at him, not 
threateningly, but with quite a smile in his dark e^es. 

The waiter, looking rather pale, brought ihe wme, and the 
young man listlessly took a glass and drank it. 

^' I suppose Oorton makes this in his back office," he 
remarked, pleasantly. " It is not bad, but " — ^with critical 
deliberation — " if I were he, I should put in a keile more 

Sooseberry and a little less brown sn^ar. My comph'ments to 
Ir. Gorton, and tell him so, waiter." 
The waiter hurried off. The young man stood up with the 
glass in his hand, his friends gathered round him. Some of 
the superbly dressed women approached, as if drawn by a 
magnet More champagne was ordered and drunk. A buzz 
of talk and laughter rose from the group, which now com* 
f letely disregarded the performance. 

The manager, watching from afar, grew paler and more 
anxious. 

" Get a hansom, Jenkins," he said to the hall-keeper. 
** Don't let any one get in his way, and you keep out of his 
sight. Ah! here he comes;" and as if he were announcing 
the approach of a mad bull, he drew himself together and set 
his lips tightly. 

But as the young man, with leisurely, carelessly graceful 
gait, came toward him he forced a smUe on his face, ar^d 
raising his hat, said: 

" Good-evening^ my lord. Hope you've Taai3L lb "tiife^iaJKc^^ 
mreDing, '^ 

. jMd Meriot FavDe—fo£ this man in the dxesa ^ a co^^^ 
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monger was, if it please you, V iscoant Averleigh, bdr to tuS 
earldom of Averleigh — ^nodded with a slight smile. 

" (Jood-ereninff, Gorton. Very good show, but a little too 
noisy. One can^ sleeo with any comfort; and that's what 
we come for^ ehP^' He glanced round at his followers. 
'' Ah, Jenkinsy hope I didn't hurt you the other night. '* He 
nodded to the hall-keeper and put something into his hand. 
'^ Get some lessons in boxing from a good man — a really 
decent man. Your guard's all wrong, Jenkins, utterly 
wrong, and I shall down you every time until you've learned 
to better it.*' 

** All right, my lord," said the hall-keeper, good-humsr 
edly, and with a respectful touch of his hat. " Perhaps you*- 
lordship wUl kindlv wait till I get them lessons?" 

Lord Fayne smiled. 

** Oh, a child could pla]^ with him to-night," said one of 
his companions. '^Hes tired with winning other people's 
money, and wants to go to bed early so as to be in time for 
Sunday-school to-morrow. Did 1 order that champagne? 
All right. Here, bring a glass for Lord Payne." 

The young man looked as if he were about to refuse; then» 
as fiC too lazy to meet the remonstrance his refusal would pro* 
voke, took the glass and drank. 

As he raised it to his lips, the glass door leading to the 
stalls opened slowly, and a gentleman looked into the now 
rapidly emptying auditorium. 

Ue was a young man, tall and thin, and with the kind of 
face which one associates with intellect It was pale and 
somewhat sharp; the eyes keen, the mouth not ill-formed, 
but with the curve of repression and secretiveness. He looked 
from side to side in a quick yet covert manner, as if he were 
desirous of finding some one without being detected in the act 
of searching, and ne stood so that he could advance or retreat 
without attracting notice. 

The keen, swift glance found the group and settled for an 
instant on the central, conspicuous figure of Lord Fayne. A 
glance of satisfaction — of something dseper and more 
malignant — shone in the cold, intellectual eyes for an instant; 
then, as if he had dropped a mask over it, his face assumed 
the indififerent expression of a casual and uninterested 
observer; but the email white hand that fingered his chin 
with a softly restless and nervous movement belied the mask 
of impassive indifiference, the careless, listless pose, as ho stood 
at the half-open door. 

Xaiti F&jne iSzzisbed his glass and sauntered €■• In ive 
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minutes he would be outside. All would be well, and the 
manager would be at rest and peace. But, alas 1 so much can 
happen in five — ^three minutes I 

As the group neared the door leading to the vast entrance 
hall a man in evening dress, who had been dining, not wisely 
but too well, came blundering along one of the gangways 
exactly at right angles with Lord Fayne's party, and, his 
sight vinously obscured, either failed to see that there was 
not room to pass or thought he would make a dash for it. He 
lurched right into the center of the room, staggered, clutched 
at one of the men, and would have fallen but that Lord Fayne 
caught him by the shoulder and held him upright with the 
ease of a man balancing a bundle of straw. 

"Take care, my friend," he said, good-temperedly. *'Never 
try to stand on your head in a crowd." 

The man, with a tipsy smile, offered profuse and incoherent 
apologies; the hall-keeper came forward, like a benevolent 
guardian, to lead him into the right way, and all would have 
been well, but, unfortunately, one of the inebriate's friends, 
a burly, pugilistic young gentleman, bounced up, and evi- 
dently thirsting for a fight demanded in strident tones what 
they were doing with his friend, why they didn't leave him 
alone, and whether they thought he was going "to stand it." 
If so, he remarked significantly, they made a jolly big mis- 
take, and he was quite prepared to demonstrate the same upon 
the person of any one or even two men present. 

The manager stepped up, the hall-keeper stopped, prompt 
and ready to catch up the intefering one and transport him 
beyond the realms of peach plush and electric light. Every 
one began to talk — all except Lord Fajme, who stood regard- 
ing the war-like young man with a smile that was almost 
plaintive. 

"It's all right,'* he said. ''Your friend isn't hurt. Take 
him home, and go to bed like good children; nurse is waiting 
for you." 

"Oh, that's it, is it?" retorted the man; and he aimed a 
blow at the speaker. 

Lord Fa)me guarded it, caught the man by the arm, and 
looked at him steadily with the same half -plaintive smile. 

"Don't be a fool," he said. "Ladies present, you know. 
If you want to fight, take Jenkins on; he'll give you more 
than you want for supper, I assure you." 

The man struggled. Lord Fa)me, with that awful ease 
which the^ trained athlete acquires, kept him at ?Lnris-\e.xv^, 
Jenkins touched him with solemn waminj on tht sVuwJ^Afct^ 
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** Now, mr, if jon please, you come along with jw&** * 

As he spoke, the noise attracted several other men hi ito 
halL They came in, saw, as they thought, the begmning at 
a glorious row, and one of them, with extreme unwisdcMU^ 
struck the engaged Jenkins. 

Out went Lord Fayne's arm and over went the unwise 
assailant. 

In an instant the free fight — the music-hall shindy — was in 
fall swing. Blows were struck and fell on all sides. The 
women, in their silks and satins, clung to each other, an^ 
their male friends shrieked shrilly; the manager hovered 
round the skirts of the m&Se, yelling for " Order!'' the waiters 
dashed here and there distractedly. Above the rest towered 
the gigantic forms of the hall-keepers pushing — ^and sometimes 
striking — ^with professional calm and composure. 

In the center of the struggling, shriekmg mass stood Lord 
Fayne, ** the noble costermonger,'' fighting with a sweet smile 
of intense enjoyment. Every blow of the strong, supple arm 
told, and by the strength of this one man the row would 
soon have been over, the fight finished; but unfortunately the 
manager called the police, and at sight of the blue uniforms 
and helmets all, f eehng that it was neck or nothing now, set 
to work with renewed vigor. 

Lord Fayne, his face radiant, gave a slight cheer and dealt 
the man who happened to be his opponent for the moment- 
one of his own friends, very probably — a blow that rendered 
the sabsequent proceedings oi no interest to him, and was 
then about to fight for the door when some one who had been 
flourishing a decanter struck him on the head with it. 



CHAPTER IL 

The thing came crashinff down, and the dull thud could be 
iseard plainly by the intellectual gentlemen who still stood 
by the stall door watching with a calm but now intenselv 
interested expression. As the blow was dealt his eyes lighted 
up, his lips twitched with the keenest satisfaction, and after 
waiting for a moment to see Lord Payne go down, he quickly 
stole out as unnoticed as he had entered. 

Lord Fayne felt the floor rise like a wave, saw all the 
electric lignts fuse together in one blaze, and then — so it 
seemed to him — go out. 

The next thing be was conscious of was that he was walk- 

' in peaceful but somewhat coniuaed ia;^bSisnidi<s^ 
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lie cpiitt streets leading out of the square in wMch the Frhrdi^ 

He looked up at the houses — ^they moved up and down m a 
dn^ar fashion for such heavy and usually stationaiy 
objects — and then at the road which rose in lumpy wavefl^ 
fike the pavement under his feet. 

He stood and pondered for a moment^ then remembered 
what had happened, and ]^ut his hand to his head, took the hand 
away, wet, looked at it m the light of one of the murW ^as 
lamps with which " the greatest metropolis in the world * i8 
illumined, and laughed and swore. i 

*' Not a bad fight,*' he said, approvingly. " It was what I 
wanted. Thank Heaven, I feel sleepy — or perhaps it's Uie 
decanter; beastly thing a decanter; Oorton ougnt to have 
made them of India-rubber. I'll tell him. Wonder where 
all the rest are? and what the time is?" 

He felt for his watch. ** Gone; all the money too.*' He 
yawned and sauntered on, stanching the wound on his head 
with his handkerchief, for some minutes, in an aimless fashion. 
It was as if the reaction of the fight bad produced an utter 
weariness and indifference of and to all things — himself in 
particular. The streets were empty, save for the policeman 
pacing his beat methodically; the stars of the summer night 
were paling before the coming of the early dawn; " the noble 
oostermonger," Viscount Fayne, heir to the earldom of Aver* 
leigh, looked up at them thoughtfully, paused a moment to 
see where he was, and then as if indifferent to the locality^ 
sauntered on again. 

He had found his pipe and tobacco— which the pickpockets 
had either overlooked or charitably left to console him for the 
rest of his losses — and was smolang peacefully, almost con- 
tentedly, one would have said, notwithstanding the pain of 
the wound, and would have strolled on " until morning " but 
for the sight of something that 8d>t crouched in a heap on one 
of the doorsteps of the quiet, somber street into which he had 
wandered. 

The something was only a girl, a slim figure, with its thin^ 
faded shawl drawn over its head and held together by one 
small thin hand. 

It was not an uncommon sight for Lord Fayne, and one he 
ordmarily passed indifferently enough; but as he came close 

S> to the figure, it moved, and a faint moan rose from under 
eshawL 

. Sn stopped, and^ with hk pipe in his moutiit beat csrac \)M« 
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''MVliafs flie matter?'' he asked, tuadung her on Hm 
flbonlden 

The girl started and raised her head, the shawl feU, and a 
pale bat pretty face and frightened bloe eyes were lifted te 
aim. 

" Oh, (ttn'tr* she cried, in terror. ** I — I live here — ^I 
did^ I mean« I will move on. I — I was asleep. Please—'' 

Then, as she saw that it was not a policeman, the terror in 
!ier face, lier eyes, ^ave way to a weary, impassive look of 
grief and sorrow, ana she rose, supporting herself by the rail* 
mg with one hand and drawing her thin shawl over her face 
with the Jther. 

The gesture told the experienced man a great deaL This 
was not as he had at first thought, a common waif of the 
street; they are in no hurry to hide their faces. 

He looked at her as steadily as ho could, saw that she was 
ahnost a child in years, that she was weak and ill; and the 
man, who a few hours ago had been the active center of a low 
music-hall fight, laid his hand as softly as a feather upon tha 
slim shoulder, and in a voice that was full of pity, yes, tender* 
ness, said: 

" What's tJie matter, my girl?'' 

The girl started at the voice. She had taken him for a oo0i 
termonger, a workman, and the soft tones frightened her. 

He understood, and in rougher accents said: 

" Down on your luck, eh? What are you doinff out heret 
Ouffht to be at home with your mother, you know. 

The girl put a shaking liand to her lips as if to form them 
for speech. His altered, rougher voice had reassured her^ 
and she raised her blue eyes to his unshrinkingly. 

<« I — have no home," she said, quiveringly, and yet with 
the strange, stolid firmness which comes into the tones of the 
utterly wretched. ** I lived — I lived here, but I — She was 
right — ^yes, she was right. She is poor, too, and the rent—" 

He understood. 

" Turned you out?" he said, with the bluff cheerfulness 
which he knew was best suited to the occasion. A soft voice 
would have broken her up as ice is melted into water by HoA 
sun. " That's rough on you." 

'* No, no," she said. ^^ She — she thought I had scm 
home — ^home!'^ and she stifled a moan at the repetition of the 
word. ** I did mean to go away somewhere, but— but I got 
tired, and — and somehow I found myself back here. It'a— 
it's because I'm used to it I'll go now. " 
£^toQkast0p, but bx hand went back to tiie lailimb Ai 
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It fiho were too weak to walk. Lord Favne took Lotaa of her 
ana and drew it within his — ^the arm tnat had been dealing 
&8t cmd fnrioas blows only so short a time since! 

** Oling on to me/^ he said, with ronch good-natore, ** cling 
on. Yon can^t walk by yoorself, you Know/' He looked iS 
her keenly. ** Here, wnen did yon have your sapper?*' 

The girl looked at him with dazed eyes. 

"Supper? I— I don't know.'* 

"I thoaffht so/' he said in a matter-of-fact voice. "I 
thought I knew the signs; and I haven't had mine, either; 
feel qaeer and shake aboat the knees — ^factl Let's see where 
we are. Oxford Street, Tottenham Court Bead, or some of 
the big streets ou^ht to be near. Ah, here we are I Come 
along. Don't w^ too fast, or I shall have to give in and lie 
down." 

She looked up at him; she could not smile, but she under- 
stood and saw tnrough the pretense. 

Snpportmg her, wondering if she'd mind if he took her up 
in his arms — ^it would be so much easier and less trouble — ^he 
led her into the Tottenham Court Boad. He knew what he 
framed, and found it at a street comer. 

^^ Here's a coffee-stall," he said. The girl shrunk back and 
tried to draw her arm away. ** All right; don't be afraid," 
he said. '' 1 wasn't thinking of offering you any; shouldn't 
take such a liberty; but you won't mind waiting whUe I have 
something, will you?" 

He went up to a stall, gave the man a nod, and ordered a 
cup of coffee and a slice of bread and cart-grease; and, stiU 
Iioldin^ the girl's arm, drank and munched with an ezagger^ 
t^ted air of enjoyment. 

** That's ffood," he said. '* Try it.'* 

The ^:rl mook her head. 

** I'm no« hungry," she said in a low voice. 

He reached forward and filled a cup with hot milk. 

** Drink iti" he said, as if he were tired of forbearance. 

The words were spoken quietly enough, but there was some* 
whing in his tone that made them a command impossible to 
disobey. 

She raised her trembling hand, but he put it aside and held 
the cup to her lips. 

** You'd drop it," he said. " Drink it up—slowly if you 
like— bat drink it up." 

The gill obeyed, drinking slowly, and pausing once or twice 
to ogh; and he held the cup patiently. 

!l&J(giU£nm ibe paper-aaroadad candles ci tlMd dbditdOl 
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upon her ta/ce, and accentuated its delicate ontlfne asid 
coloring. A stray lock of hair glittered like floss silk on tho 
white brow; the blue eyes shone pathetically^ like stars glit- 
tering through rain, from the childish, pretb^ face; and yet 
mingled with the pathos was a certain something which spoke 
of strength of will and tenacity of purpose. 

The Lght fell also on his face, and the bltie eyes were look- 
ing at It, over the coffee-cup, intently and with all the awful 
f uTlna&s of a woman's gratitude. 

** That's better," he said. " Now eat that piece of bread- 
no 'margarine, thanks; it wouldn't be good for yon, I^m 
afraid.^' 

She took the piece of bread and tried to eat it, but tha 
effort was a &ilure. 

** I can't eat," she said, putting her hand to her delicate 
white throat. Then, suddenly: **Yonr head is bleeding. 
"What have you done to itp" 

He laughed shortly. 

** Been in a row," he said, carelessly. 

She looked at him thoughtfidly. Notwithstanding his 
coster jacket and assumed rough roioe, something about him 
still puzzled her. 

" Is it a bad cut?" she asked. 

** No, nothing to speak of. Will yoa have some more milkP 
Sure?" 

He turned to the man to pay hiin^ then remembered that he 
had no money. 

" Look here,*' he said. *' I^ stone-broke; take this 
instead of coin, will you?" and he threw his pipe on the 
plank table. 

The man took it up grumblinffly. 

^' This is a pretty j^o," he began; then he saw that the 
heavy mounting was of silver, and he looked curiously up at 
its owner. 

Lord Fayne was, alas! extremely well known to all classes 
of the community, especially the lower. The man recognized 
him, touched his napless and weather-beaten old scarecrow of 
a hat, and was about to say: ^^ Certainly, my lord," whei 
Lord Fayne stopped him with a gesture. 

** Hold your tongue!" he said; then he took the girl's arm. 
** Come along!" 

** Where — where?" she asked. 

"To the park" he said. " It's warming up now" — ^he 
raised bis eves to the sau-^*^ and you can v&ek tliero* Cknoa 
^o sad daah arsa^** 
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She let him lead her as he had led her hitherto, and they 
antered ihe park. As they came abreast of one ctf the oma> 
mental fountains, she stopped. 

^* Take off your cap,'^ she said in a low voice, *^ and hold 
your head over the water/* 

** What for?'' he asked, grofflv; but, with a shrug cf his 
shoulders, he obeyed, and she tooK out her handkerchief. 

" Here, take mine,'* he said, still roughly, ** if you insist 
upon doing it; but it doesn't matter." 

She tooK his handkerchief and bathed the wound. 

*^ It is an awful cut," she said, with a shudder which made 
flie disengaged hand she had laid on his shoulder vibratCb 
** It is a wonder it did not kill you." 

" I'm not easily killed, worse luck!" he said, grimly. 

She paused in her ministrations and looked at him. 

" Why do you say that? You're a man, and — If Pd said 
1^ now I" and she drew a long breath. 

''Have you finished? Look sharp! One of the keepers 
will be on us and run us in for spoiling the water. " 

*' I must do it properly," she said in a low voice, but 
flrmlv. '' It ought to be strapped up and bandaged." 

" Oh, nonsense 1" he retortea. ** There, that will do." 

He stuck his cap on and led the way to a seat. 

** Now sit down and rest" 

She sat down and leaned back with closed eyes, her hands 
loosely clasped in her lap. There is a marvelous virtue in hot 
milk. It had given her a sensation of warmth and peace. 

She opened her eyes presently and sighed. 

'' I must go," she said. 

'' Wait a moment," he said. ** You may as well tell mfi 
jonr name." 

A faint blush stole over her face. 

" Grace — Grace Warner," she replied in a low voice. 

He nodded. 

** Pretty name. And where do you mean t6 go— back tc 
your people?" 

The color left her face and her eyes f elL 

** I — ^I have no people," she said* 

" No mother?" 

She shook her head. 

** No; ahe'cH-dead; and my father toa He died of— -of h 
broken heart Oh, don't ask me any morel" wd her hand/ 
gripped each other spasmodically. . \ 

^* All right,'* be said, with a rough land Q& qiIKnB&i;|« 
^Ba^ Jac£lM9^ where are yoa ^oing/'' 



)» 
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She thought a moment 

^* I don^t know. I must tiy and get wark*** 

" What work?** he said. 

** Box-makmg — tancsj box-makmg.'^ 

He nodded. 

** The things they put chocolates and that sort of thfaig inP* 

'^ Yes, and handkerchiefs. Ah, pleiise don't ask me any 
more! You've — you've been very kind to me. I suppose 
I should have died there on the steps, but I felt like it. 
Won't you tell me your name?" 

*^ I'm called Coster Dick," he said^ curtly, after a moment 
of hesitation. ** It's a name well known — to the police." 

She glanced at him. 

** Tm sorry," she said, softly, pii^ingly. " But whatever 
you are, you have been very good to me. Perhaps — ^perhaps 
we shall meet again, and then I can {)ay you — ** 

** Don't let that worry you," he said. 

A park-keeper had sauntered up and half stopped, but at 
sight of Fayne's face and muscular form, thougnt better of 
it, and pacea on. 

A silenoe fell, and presently she let her head rest upon the 
back of the seat, her eyes closed, and Fayne knew, by her 
regular breathing — ^the soft, even breathing of a tired child 
•-4hat she was adeep. 

He sat quite still without stirring a limb lest he should wake 
her, and once or twice looked musingly at the pretty, child- 
like face. Then, after a moment's thought, he took off the 
broad, plain ring, beloved by costermongers, and gently — very 
^ntly — slipped it on the thin finger oi her left nana. The 
ring was so large, the finger so small and thin that he could 
do it easily. He looked at the broad band of gold on the 
delicate whiteness with a contemplative smile, then took the 
gold links from his sleeve wrists, and tying them up in a 
corner of her handkerchief, which he deftly picked from her 
pocket, laid it in her lap. 

^' Poor little girl I" he muttered. " And they call this a 
good world, curse them!" 

He swf ^ once or twice under his breath> then rose cau« 
ti>ab4^, ana, walking on tiptoe, left her. 

As ne crossed from Begent's Park to the more fashionable 
one of Hyde, the early riders were trotting into the Bide— • 
neatly dressed and exquisitely habited women on their satin« 
skinned backs, foUowea by their trim and precise grooms. 

Some oi tbeae ladies and gentlemen recognized the tall, 
9MwaH iS/gnoB and the b9,ndsoine» l)iS/?.ii:axdlMifi^ ot tbd ra^n 
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who biiTode along the sidewalk in his coster clotnes, Dnt one 
and all, after a glance or a stare, turned their heads away 
from hiin as if from some pariah. 

** See that man, that fellow like one of the men with bar* 
rows in the street, that's Lord Fayne,'' said one of the gentle- 
men to the sister who rode beside hinL 

" Lord Faynel A hrd, really? Are you joking?*' 

** No; it'3 true enough,*' was the reply, 

*^ But why is he dressed like that, with a red scarf and no 
collar, and that vulgar cap?" asked the girl. 

^* Because he's a rough and a blackguard. He's everything 
that's bad. And heir to an earldom I He's been in a fight, 
I should thiak, by the look of him. Turn your head away, 
he's looking this way. Yes, and not one of your mushroom 
earldoms either, mind. The Averleigh's is one of the oldest 
peerages; father^ the earl, was in the last cabiuet Obliged 
to leave public life because of this feUow." 

" How shockingl How handsome he is, isn't he? And 
look, he is stooping to pick a flower! How strange I" 

** Yes, and there comes a policeman; there'll be a row and 
a fight, I shouldn't wonder; ride on quickly; I shouldn't like 
you to hear his language." 

There was no row, and the policeman didn't interfere, 
though Lord Fayne stopped to stick the flower in his coat right 
in front of the man. Then he sauntered on, and entering a 
street — Warwick Street — ^just outside the park, opened a door 
with his latch-key and walked up the stairs. 

As he did so a noise and racket from one of the rooms 
above floated down to him. He opened the door and looked 
in upon six or seven men who were seated or lying about the 
room. The table was littered with cards, empty champagne 
bottles, broken glasses, and the room was filled with smoke. 
A roar of welcome greeted his appearance. 

" Halloo, Herrie, old man! Where have you been — 
where did you get to? We missed you after the scrim- 
mage, and came on here to finish up. Here's Monkhouse with 
two lovely black eyes, and George with three false teeth gone, 
and all of us moVe or less bashed. What a jolly old row it 
was, wasn't it? Have some grilled bones? No — they're cold 
long ago. Here, give him champagne. Where's the soda 
and brandy, Charlie?" to the young man who was standing 
on a diair grasping a candlestick, which he fondly mistook 
for a champagne ^ass. ^^ Gret down and stop tnat cater- 
Waolingl Here's Herria Coster Dick, drink, o\9l lasxiV' 

LomAjprn took tbe glaaa and nodded, and lookei^ to\sul 
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for vu oabroken chair. A man^ sleek and BobdT;^ came ap t) 
him. 

** Sorry to trouble you, my lord, but that Kttle bill— I 
just looked in—'* 

Lord Fayne smiled, gripped him by the shoulder^ and 
forced him to the window. 

" Your bill's all right. Levy. Bother me just now, and— 
out you go I'' 

** Pitch him out of the window — it won't hurt him, Payne 1" 
shouted some one. '^ No, let him alone and give us a song. 
Play us something. Here's your fiddle;" and he caught up 
a priceless violin and thrust it into Fayne's hand, for — strange 
inconsistency of our manifold nature I — this outcast, this 
pariah, this shame of an old and honored name, was a bom 
musician! 

Fayne laid the violin down, went to the piano, and began t4 
t)lay and sing a comic song with a verve and effect which even 
file popular comedian of the Frivolity might have envied. 

Tne men shouted the chorus and slammed the table delight* 
edly; but in the middle of the second verse Fayne stopped 
suddenly and rose. 

** Finish the bottle and clear," he said. 

That was all. They rose, staggered to their feet, and with 
a grumbliDg of, " All right, old man. Here's luck to youl" 
stumbled and jostled out. 

Fayne shut the door, extinguished the unnecessary candles, 
opened the window and stood beside it, looking out at the blue 
sunlit sky of the summer morning. 

He stood thus for a minute or two, then his hand wandered 
to his violin. He took it and began to play. The tobacco, 
wine-reeking room was filled with exquisite music, soft and 
sad, full of tenderness and refined melancholy. 

Then as suddenly as he had stopped the comic song he let 
the bow fall, tossed the violin from him, and sinking on to a 
3hair, laid his wounded head upon his arms, outstretched 
among the cards, the broken glasses, the empty bottles, and 
lell asleep. 

Oh, the pity of it! the pity of it! Let ns come away to a 
brighter^ a purer scene. 



CHAPTER HL 

^^^^o momingB siter that on which Lord EVqfne had met 
mmo0 W2»2iei> a Mrtain young lads camdia thro 
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9^oh windour of the breakfast-room of her father b .^^use to 
jreakfast. 

This younff lady — ^whom the reader has got to fall in lovs 
with as Qoiclay as possible — was named Eva Winsdale^ and she 
fived witn her father in a small but picturesqae hoose called 
(Vhite Cot 

She was a very beantifal girl, very young and very happy. 
Until within three months of the time this story opens she had 
been in school in France; had^ indeed^ lived all her life, spent 
ill her holidays at school; for her mother had died when she 
nras quite a ciuld^ and her father was one of those gentlemen 
who find the presence of a youn^ girl — well, embarrassing. 

She had come home to White Got expecting to find a 
middle-a^ed, gray-haired gentleman, who woula, probably^ 
walk wim the aid of a stick, wear spectacles and a white 
waistcoat, and fall asleep after dinner and his two or three 
glasses of port. 

She was surprised to find that her father was not, or, 
rather, did not appear to be, even middle-aged; that, in fact, 
he very often (by lamp-light, when the net-work of fine 
hues and wrinkles about nis eyes and lips did not show), 
looked quite extraordinarily young^; that though he carried a 
stick, it was for ornament and not for support, and that ho 
was by far the best-dressed, the best-mannered " young man " 
she had ever seen. 

She stared at him with delight and astonishment, and 
though Francis Winsdale was far too polished and well-bred 
to stare openly even at his own daughter, it may be said that 
he also stared — ^inwardly. 

He, in his mind, had been picturing a round-faced, angular 
school-girl, with a school-girl's shyness and blushes and a 
8choo]-girrs thousand and one gaucheries, instead of which, 
as the famous ma^strate said, here was a slim and graceful 
girl, with the loveUest of oval faces — a face framed oy soft, 
•ilky dark hair that was almost black — who regarded him 
through her gray-blue eyes with a sweet though searching 
calm. He glanced at her feet and her hands, and saw thsS 
they were small and beautifully shaped, that her dress sat 
upon her lithe figure with the grace he loved, that her mouth 
was exquisitely formed and full of a refined sensitiveness, and 
he said: 

** My dear, I am fflad to see you!'* almost — ^not quite, but 
ahnost— overcome by his surprise. ** You are like your 
motbei^ Svs^^^he remarked^ as tiiej drove £ioia thid &\^\^<o(a 
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to White Cot; and he was delighted when, in the desrast aul 
most musical and high-bred voice, she said: 

** And like you too, father, I think/' 

Francis Winsdale had always admired beautiful women-* 
admired them still — ^and he fell in love with his daughter 
straightway, and felt there was nothing he would not do for 
her — except get up before nine o'clock in the morning, 
wear thick boots, go without his special brand of cigarettes, or 
his glass of curagoa after dinner, or — or several other things 
that were necessary, absolutely necessary, to his comfort 

As for Eva, she thought this newly found father the 
epitome of all that was pleasant and delightful, and loved 
him — well, with all her sweet, full young heart. Other per- 
sons besides her father admired her, and before she nad 
scarcely settled down to the new life that seemed so delicious 
to her in its freedom from school discipline and restraint, she 
found herself surrounded bv friends. 

The rector and his wife, old Mrs. Bellamy, of the Chase, 
and, last but not least in importance, even the Earl of Aver* 
leigh, and his sister. Lady Janet, at Averleigh Court, were be- 
witched by the girl's loveliness and the indescribable charm 
of her voice and manner. 

So rapidly and strongly had the friendship between her and 
Lady Janet grown, indeed, that Eva spent a great deal of 
her time at tho Court, and, as her father said — ^but by no 
means complainmgly — ^it might be said that she nearly lived 
there. 

On this particular morning she came into the room singing 
softly, her hands full of flowers, a fox terrier frisking round 
the dainty but serviceable white dress, which he knew he must 
not touch with his paws, and youth, " the delight of living,** 
radiating from her as light and heat radiate from the sun. 

Her father, from his seat at the table, looked up at her with 
ft smile which, for all his admiration in and pride of her, was 
faintly cynical. He was beautifully dressed. Some men 
wear clothes; some men's clothes wear them. Francis Wins- 
dale wore his. His hair was arranged to perfection, so that 
210 one, not even Eva, suspected its thinness; his small mus- 
tache was carefully twisted and waxed at the ends, his hands 
were as white and small as a woman's, and his complexion- 
was there or was there not a soupfpn of powder and rouge?— 
would have done credit to a belle in her first season. 

He wore a velvet morniiig-jacket of dark ruby, above whidr 
Hie dmmcuJ. claw ot im scarf-pin ahonid likd aenake'a ej^ 
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vu against vblch ibe white of his ooHar ana wristbands 
gteamed like snow. 

" Good-moming» Eva." 

** Good-morning, father ** — she never called him *' papa.^ 
'^ Have I kept you waiting? I am so sorry! Bat the flowers 
were so beautiful, with me dew glistening upon Ihem, tiiat I 
stopped to pick some. Let me pat them in a glass on the 
table, and then I will give yoa year chocolate. '^ 

** Don't harry," he said, politely, bat with a glance at the 
silver chocolateer, notwithstanding. ** Had yoa not better 
ring for So)*mes, and let him do it properly?'* 

I%)ames was the batler, footman, and only male servant, for 
Francis Winsdale was not a rich man. 

Eva laa^hed and raised her brows — they were dark, like her 

dr, and oeautif ally penciled — ^with the little gesture that 
was delicioasly piauant, and which she had doabUess oncon* 
scioosly learned or French school-fellows. 

** SoamesI Oh, no! Soames would say: * Yes, miss,' like 
a piece of wood that had been taught to speakt and stick them 
into a vase from the sideboard, with all the wron^ colors 
together. There, it is done! Are they not beautiful?*' and 
she stood back, with her slim hand on her hip, to regard 
fhem. 

" They are, very — ^but isn't that chocolate getting a little^ 
just a little, chilly?" 

With a murmured " Oh, poor father!" she ran — was it a run 
or a quick, gliding spring? — to her chair, and carefully poured 
out the chocolate — carefully, because she had already learned 
that if the cup were not filled up to a certain point, or the 
diocolate went over into the saucer, her father's comfort 
would be utterly destroyed, and he would be as unhappy as he 
ever permitted himself to be. She carried it around to him 
with her own hands, and, as she put it down, set her sweet 
young lips in a light— a very light — kiss, for even in the matter 
of an embrace Francis Winsdale was critical, upon the care- 
fnlparting of his well-cared-for hair. 

1^ sipt^ his chocolate and nibbled at his rusk — ^he pitied 
a man who could eat a hearty breakfast of ham and eggs or 
chops and steak — and glanced at his letters and the paper. 

The letters were few and not of much consequence, for 
Francis Winsdale himself was not of ver^ much ** conse- 
quence " now. He had been rich at one time, and he had 
spent his money. The White Cot and the few acres of almost 
Wren, moor-Uke land was all there was left of a fairly good 
esbita He bad been a proiaineub member ot ^^ 80ca&A;^t Xsok 
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he had ^^rown weary of it, or persuaded hunself that Ik/ wtm, 
and the fa^onable acquamtsuiees had been qoick to forget 
the handsome and witty and beaatif oily dressed man who had 
apent his money in their midst It is a way the world has. 

His letters did not interest him, and he poshed them awav 
with one slim finger; bat the ** Society Journal/' for whic£ 
he had a preference to the ** Times '' or the " Morning Post,** 
seemed to absorb him for a few minutes. Presently he looked 
up from it and glanced at the beautiful face opposite him 
With a watchful kmd of thoughtf ulness; then he said in the 
most casual way: 

*^ What are you going to do with yourself this morning, 
may I ask, Eva?'* 

She looked up from the fox terrier with whom she was 
sharing her cutlet on the most equitable principles. 

" I don't know, father. I was thinking of going over to 
the Court. Lady Janet wants me to see some patterns for a 
new dress." 

He nodded approvingly. That Lady Janet should desire 
to have the opinion of his, Francis Winsdale's, daughter upon 
a new dress was quite right and as it should be. 

" Go by all means," he said. " I expect they will be more 
than usually glad to see you to-day. They will have some 
bad news, and will want consoling and cheering up." 

*' Bad news! Oh, what is it?" she said, with mstant con* 
cem and sympathy. 

Mr. Winsdale deliberately stirred his chocolate and broke 
off a minute piece of rusk. 

" It is about Lord Averleigh's precious son," he said. " It 
appears that he has been disgracing himself again. There is 
quite a graphic account of it here," and he glanced at the 
paper. *° I suppose it will be in the morning papers, and that 
Lord Averleign will have seen it." 

*' What has he done?" asked Eva. 

Francis Winsdale shrugged his shoulders slightly. His 
gestures as well as his voice were always beautifully modulated 

** Ouly the usual thing — ^for him. Probably Lord Aver- 
leigh is quite accustomed to it now — a vulgar, hideously 
vulgar, row at a music-hall, in which Lord Fayne was, of 
course, the ring-leader, if not the actual cause. It seems to 
have been a worse row than usual, and he was, so I gather, 
very much knocked about. The affair came before the mag- 
istrate yesterday, and, of course, Lord Fayne was fined and 
not sent to prison. How delightfully attuned to patncian 
JS^eas Is modern justio^l .!£ it had beea Mr* WilliuB 
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liiBtoad of Visoonnt Fayne^ I fear Mr. William Bikes would 
have gone to prison without the option of a five-pound note.'^ 

^* How dreadful r* said Eva, with a sigh for her friends at 
the Court. ** Poor Lord Averleiffh and poor Lady Janetl*' 

***Yes,'' he said, **I believe fliat she is still fond of her 
nerrhew. May I ask you to get the cigarette-box from the 
sideboard^ and the matches? You are nearer them than I^ or 
I would not trouble you,*' he said, sweetly. 

Eva brought them to him and stood looking at the flowers 
thoughtfully. 

** Is he 80—^0 very bad, father?'* she asked in a lew voice. 
For to this young girl who had spent all her life in ignorance 
of the great world, vice was vice, though she did not even 
know rightly what it meant; and her heart ached for the 
sweet-faced old lady whom she had learned to love. 

Francis Winsdale watched the two rings of smoke from his 
choice Egyptian cigarette as they floated up to the ceiling. 

*^ He IS as bad as it is possible to be, 1 believe,** he said^ 
easily. 

" But what — ^what does he do?** she asked. 

He looked at her with half -closed eyes and gently stroked 
his mustache. It was sometimes difficult for him to realize 
the absolute innocence of this girl who was nearly a woman, 
who at times looked quite a woman, and a ver^ lovely one; 
all the more difficult because she was full of spirit and wit, 
and by no manner of means at all like the fool of an ingenue 
one sees on the French stage and reads of in the impossible 
modem novel. 

" Rather difficult question that, Eva,*' he said at last " I 
might tnuch more easily tell you what he does not do. He 
gambles, he drinks, he associates with blacklegs and prize- 
Ighters; his one ambition, I believe, is to cover the name of 
Averleigh with disgrace. I have never seen him, but I am 
told that he dresses like one of the lower classes; he goes by 
the nickname of Coster — Coster Jack, or Dick, or something 
of the sort. The police and the London magistrates could 
give yon more information than I can; but you may sum it 
up in a word. He is an outcast of the family and decent 
society.** 

Eva sighed. 

" It is dreadful,** she said in a low voice. ** And — ^and it 
seems so stranp^, father; one can scarcely realize it, knowing 
his father, Tj^td Averleigh, and remembering how perfect a 
ffentleman he is. Has Lord Fayne — that is what yon called 
Sknu did you not^^P* 
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Her ta&BT nodded. 

** Yesy he la Yifieoant Favne. He inherits the titls^ tte 
eourtesy title, from his tmcle^ Lord Portleighj who left him 
as well something like a hmidrod thousand pomids. The title 
lemainsy bat the money is m the gutter by this time^ literally 
in the gutter. He will be the Earl of Averleigh when his 
father dies^ and will have the Court and a seat m the House 
^t Lords, and — ^anything else he likes^'^ he added^ with 
polished cynicism. 

'^ Is he a youn^ man?" asked Eva. 

** Yes; you'll nnd his age in the Peerage there^ if yon are 
curious." 

*^ Perhaps— -perhaps he may reform^" she said, hesitatingly, 
wistfully. ** Oh, I nope so, for dear Lady Janet^s sake^ for 
his father's sake. He can not always have been bad, father." 

** Oh, no," said Francis Winsdale, with bland cheerfulness. 
** I believe that he was rather a nice and promising boy. 
There must be a bad strain in him from somewnere. Strange 
how it will crop up I His brother was the pink of perleo» 
tion — every inch an Averleigh." 

** His brother?" 

** Yes. Ah, you have not heard the old people speak of 
him. Very natural. Yes, there was another son, an elder 
brother, who if he had lived would have come into all this 
reprobate inherits. I think^" he added, slowly, ** that that 
L how the trouble began." 

Eva looked at nim qnestioningly. Francis Winsdale 
lighted another cigarette. 

** One of the results of our charming system of primogenit- 
tsre, my dear Eva, is that the eldest son is everything and the 
younger — ^nothing. In this case the system was carried to 
extremes. The eldest son was worshiped, pampered, feted, 
idolized; the second — this Heriot Fayne — neglected. Most 
boys get used to this kind of neglect, this sacrifice of every- 
thing for their brother. Fayne did not It roused the devil 
that must have been sleeping in him, and "-r-with the air of a 
man who is making a good epigram — '' it has never been to 
deep since." 

" Poor boy I" murmured Eva. 

Her father looked at her with a smile. 

*^ I should say that, barring Lady Janet perhaps, you are 
the first person who has ever expressed that eminentiy Chris- 
tian sentiment toward Heriot Fayne, my dear." 

I^e blufihed. 

^'i can not help it»fatberi I oaw sorry for bjok** 
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•• Don't be, then/' he said; " save all your sympathy for 
ids people.'* After a moment he remarKed, musmgly: '*I 
sappose Stannard Marshbank's prospects are looking up?'' 

"who is Mr. Stannaid MarshbauK?" Eva asked. 

" The earl's nephew, Heriot Fayne's cousin, and the heir 
presumptive. That is, if anything happens to Fayne, he will 
come in for the title and the estates." 

" What sort of a man is he?" 

Francis Winsdale smiled. 

** Quite a di3erent sort of person. He is * the clever young 
man' of the family — Member of Parliament, platform 
speaker, and the rest of it. He has been heard of a great 
deal lately. I see his name cropping up in the newspapers — 
speaking in Parliament or ^ on the stump,' lecturing in village 
halls, and distributing the prizes at schools, and so on. I 
think I met him once; but tnat was some years ago, when he 
was quite young and unknown, and of course I don't remem- 
ber him — equ^ly, of course, I ought to say I do," he con- 
cluded, with his cynical smile. 

" And what will you do all the morning, father?" she 
asked. " Will you not be dull?" 

*^ If you mean shall I miss you, I certainly shall; but I 
would rather miss you than you should miss your visit to the 
Court I have some letters to write." Which meant that he 
would write one, perhaps, saunter about the garden until he 
came to the hammock, into which he would gracefully fallj 
and read a French novel until he fell peacefully asleep. 

Eva ordered her pony and cart, and ran upstairs to get her 
hat on. From her window she could see, just through the 
firs that surrounded and sheltered White Cot, and beyond the 
stretch of moorland which alone was left of her father s estate, 
the tops of the Elizabeth ian chimneys of the Court. She 
thought pityingly of the old earl as she looked, and still more 
pityingly of the outcast, notwithstanding her father had 
advised her not to waste her sympathy. 

The pony, a fourteen-and-a-half-hand Exmoor, and the 
dainty dog-cart of varnished wood was the only equipage her 
father could afford, and it had been a present to her soon 
after she came home. The pony was a good one — all Ex- 
moors, as a rule, are good ponies — and very much attached to 
his mistress, though mischievous enough with other persons. 
Eva gave him the piece of sugar he expected, and as soon as 
she 1^ scrambled into the cart — it was always a scramble, 
for ^ince, when once in harness, wanted to be oS — ii}SS% 
vvibedQab id Ui^aaie, followed by lags^ the tecnoc% 
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that Eva started. Something in the tone of the singlo w<n4 
brought the swift red to her face. 

She stopp^ and looked down at him and met z pair of dark 
eyes fixed, with a faint smile in them, upon hers. Oraduallv 
and yet rapidly the smile died away and gave place to a look 
of wonder and — ^yes, she felt, with annoyance^ that it was 
admiration. 

He sprung to his feet and, as if instinctively, took oflf his 
cap; and as he stood upright as a dart, and like a gladiator 
just entering the arena and waiting for his foe, ^e fully 
noticed his height and the free grace of his bearing. 

** Put on your cap, my good man,'* she said, trying to 
speak in the tone which one ought to use toward a tramp, but 
conscious of a little embarrassment and tremor. '^ You ought 
not to be bareheaded with that horrid wound. Do you know 
that you were lying in the full heat of the sun?'^ she added, 
severely. 

The man looked at her gravely, with a kind of dreamy 
scrutiny. A man lying asleep on this beauteous morning 
might nave dreamed of such a lovely yision as this exquisitely 
lovely girl with the dark hair and gray eyes; be could scarcely 
hope to wake and find his dream embodied and by his side. 

lie put his cap on. 

*' I Tbeg your pardon — ** he began in a musical voice; then, 
as he saw a faint surprise in her beautiful eyes, his tone 
became rougher — ** I didn't know.'* 

" You were asleep?*' she said. 

He nodded; then, as if obeying an irresistible impulse, be 
said quietly, very quietly: 

" Ho, I was not asleep. I had been, but the noise of your 
cart woke me." 

** And you let me — " she began, indignantly. 

A faint color stole into his haggard face and he made a 
slight gesture, a movement with his hand, that strangely im« 
pressed her. 

** If I had got up, I should have startled your pony. It is 
an Exmoor. 1 know their ways. I was not to know that 
you would — Are all the ladies in this part of the country as 
kind-hearted to— poor tramps?" 

^' It was not much to do,^' said Eva. She tock a step away 
from him, then looked over her shoulder. **Have you 
walked far?** 

" Prom London,** he said, gravely. 

^^ That is a long way," she said, pit^inglji ^'Bow did jom 
get that waand aa your head?'* 
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Ha stooped to pick up his pipe, but did not proceed to fill it* 

" Fell off a hay-cart/' he replied, gUbly, 

** It most have been a very high one/' said Eva. 

** It was,*' he said* " But it's nothing — the cut, I mean.*' 

'* It looks yeiy bad,'' she said, repressing a shudder. 
** And " — ^it seemed to her as if it were difficult for her to get 
away from tiie dark eyes fixed on her with such fixed gravity— 
** where are you going?" 

He looked round him with a curious slowness. 

*' Back to London." 

" To get work, I hope?" said Eva, trying to impose as 
much severity as possible into her voice and manner. 

** To get work,*' he assented, gravely. 

Eva's hand went toward her pocket, but, somehow, she 
recoiled from the idea of offering him alms. The man was a 
tramp, but — What business had a tramp with such eyes^ 
such a face, such a figure? 

** Have— you any money?" she asked, rather shyly. 

He put his hand in his pocket and drew out some silver and 
coppers and showed them to her, 

*^ It is not much," she said. 

** It's enough, thank you," he responded. 

" Gk)od-moming," she said, suddenly. 

He was about to raise his cap, then, as if bethinking him* 
self, dropped his hand. 

She had taken half a dozen steps when she became aware 
that he was following her. 

^* Now he will knock me in the head and rob me," she 
thought, " and serve me right" 

But he did not Instead, he passed her, got the pony, 
drew it into the road, and gathered the reins for her in quite 
the groom's manner. 

" Thank you," she said. 

He touched his cap, but held the reins a moment instead of 
giving them to her. 

^^ Can you tell me what place that is?" he asked, inclining 
his head to the sates. 

" Averleigh uourt," said Eva. 

" Averleigh Court," he repeated, as If he had heard the 
name for the first time. '^ And who lives there?" 

''The Earl of Averleigh," said Eva. Then a sudden 
thought struck her. '' If you are looking for woik, perhaps 
the steward of the estate could give you some. His name is 
Benson; he lives in a red house at the end of that l€;X\d*" 

**ThMPk vm.'^ smd the man; then be ItsckeA 'A 
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gravely. '^ Bnt I'm afraid he wouldn't. He'd want a ohar> 
acter, wouldn't he?" 

" I should think so — ^yes, certainly." 

** Yes/' said the tramp, thoughtfully; ** and I haven't got 
one. You see, in London they aren't so particular. I'd 
better go on, I think." 

** Perhaps you had," said Eva. ** Give me the reins, 
please." 

** I beg your pardon," he said, as if he had suddenly 
become aware of the fact that he had been detaining her. He 
gave her the reins, not in a bundle, but properly placed and 
separated, and drew back. 

*' Good-morning. I — I hope you will find work," said Eva. 

He looked at her with deep gravity in his dark eyes. 

** Good-morning, and thank you, miss," he said. 

He stood looking after her for a minute or so, then he 
lighted his pipe and sauntered back to his lair among the 
bracken, and picked up a glove which she had dropped, as if 
he knew it were there. 

It was of dog-skin, a driving-glove with a gauntlet. Eva 
had small hands, and the thing looked dainty and feminine as 
it lay in his palm. It still seemed to possess the shape of the 
small hand, and to be warm with its warmth. He turned it 
over, then suddenly threw it away from him. 

But as he stood, smoking thoughtfully, his eyes stole side 
elances at it, as it lay among the bracken, and presently, 
uowly, unwillingly, as if he were forced to do so, he strode to 
it, picked it up, and thrust it into his breast-pocket 

Eva drove on, and the lodge-keeper's wife, with her knit* 
ting in her hand, oi)ened the great gates for her and ^ave her 
a respectfully affectionate greeting. As she reached the flight 
of broad stone steps that 1^ to the hall of the Court, a groom 
hurried forward to take Prince, and the butler himself, an 
ecclesiastical-looking personage, came to the open door to 
receive her; and no sooner had she crossed the threshold than 
a tall old lady with white bair glided across the hall and look 
her hand and kissed her. It was Lady Janet 

^* Good-morning, my dear," she said in a soft and subdued 
voice that matched her face and form and the plain dress of 
soft, black merino which her ladyship always wore in the 
morning. ** I am glad you have comef How well you look I" 
^* Lovely ** and not " well " was the word which almost left 
£er^& '* What a beautiful morniiig\ Gi^^ m^^wa\isA;»^ 
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She took it off gently^ and tenderly smoothed the girrs 
lich, siUqr hajr. 

** Gome into my room. I have got the patterns, but I 
ironld not open them until yoa came. Give me your gloyecH^ 
why, where is the other?'* 

Eva shook her head with a little langh. 

" I don't Imow. I muit hare drop^ it." 

'^ Garelebs child T' murmored Lady Janet, lovingly. 

As they crossed the hall to the stairs a door opened and a 
tall, bent man, with hair as white as Lady Janet's, came oat 
of the library. The many-colored light from the great oval 
window fell n^n him and made a b^atif td picture of him, 
set in the fittmg surroundings of the oak-paneled walls, the 
mosaic floor, the vaulted roof with its tattered flags, and tho 
huge pictures and suits of armor. 

The man himself and the inanimate things around him were 
typical of lofty race and ancient lineage. Lord Averleigh was 
one ol those noblemen-r-they are not so numerous as one 
mi^ht think — ^who look their rank. In face, gesture, manner 
and voice he was eveiy inch an earL 

He was walking with bent head and eyes fixed on the floor, 
but at sight of me two ladies he paused, and with a courtly 
bend of his head and an affectionate light in his eyes, he held 
out his thin, long hand to Eva. 

" Gtood-moming, my dear,'* he said. ** I am glad you 
have come." 

That was all; but the gentleness, the warmth of the greet- 
ing, brought the color to Eva's face. As he passed on, the 
smile which had lighted up his weary eyes faded and gave 
place to deep melancholy and dejection. 

Lady Janet led Eva to her ladyship's room. It was a 
dainty little apartment with Old World furniture, with books, 
a piano, and a scent of lavender and rose leaves. 

** Sit down there, dear," she said, indicating a chair in a 
cool, cozy comer. ** Here are the patterns — '' She stopped 
and sighed. ** But I have scarcely the heart to choose a new 
dress — we have had bad news this morning. Poor Edmund!" 
The earl's name was Edmund. *^ Did you not see how — 
My poor brother I" 

** Yes," said Eva in a low voice; ** I— I am so sorry. 
What is it?" But she thought she knew. 

•*It j3 ahoat-^abont Heriot, his son, my neiplafi^,^^ ^ai^ 
LadfJ^tet in a low voice, and with the sweet oli teycfe w^T\ftft^ 
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come aonie more bad news— it is always bad hbwb, alast— tiib 
morning/' 

'^ I am yery sorry^ dear Lady Janet/' said E?a» and she 
leaned forward and took the thin, worn hand. 

'^ Tliank you, my dear. Yes, it is— dreadfoll I can not 
tell what will be the end of it It will break my brother's 
heart He is so proud, so mindful of the family name, so 
sensitive as to its honor, and — and the disgrace — the shame 
is killing him." 

Eva raised the hand to her soft cheek and caressed it pity- 

^' I know something about it," she said in a whisper. ** My 
father told me." 

*' Yes," said Lady Janet, '^ everybody knows; all the world 
knows. That — that makes it so nard to endure. It it were 
0ur secret, if no one knew it but ourselves, we could bear it 
better." 

** Is— is he so very bad? Perhaps he will reform— get 
better?" said Eva. 

Lady Janet shook her head. 

*^ My dear, I am afraid not; and yet I can not give up all 
hope. / — Oh, my dear, he was so dear to mel He was so 
bnght and handsome a boy, and so— so warm-hearted I" The 
tears filled her e^es. ** I was always fond of him, and — and 
took his part, and have always hoped even against hope. Bat 
Edmund has given him up now. This last shameful affair is 
the last straw. He has sent for Stannard Marshbank — " 

Eva carcNssed the worn hand. 

— ** And that means that my brother has cast poor Heriot 
off forever." 

** Mr. Marshbank is the next heir?" said Eva. 

** Yes; and till now the earl has not seen him — ^not for 
years — there has been a coolness; it is a family quarreL 1 
can't teU yon all, my dear. Mr. Marshbank will be here to^ 
morrow, and Edmund will tell him that he is to have all tha. 
Edmund can leave to him. Of course Heriot must have the 
title and the estates. Thank God, he can not get rid of 
thosel I am afraid that he would if he could — the things he 
does. This last scandal is in all the papers. My brother read 
it in the * Times. ' Before a police magistrate, the heir to the 
title; oh, it is dreadfull But " — ^wiping her eves—*' I must 
not weary and sadden you with our troubles, my dear. 
17}a look "--ahe gazed at the beautiful ta«», tiaa ^nraiaoiul 
^fpire in its white gown — '* as if trouble ddOxxJidL lioCw ^t* 
^M^ed to oaaae naar jon. How for tho iA)taciittW'9Wk\»m 
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fsaxSi exqtiidte taste; Edmund says that you acqnired it in 
fnuice peurtly, bat not altogether^ for your father always had 
such penect taste. Choose me something quite simple^ dear. 
I am quite nervous when I think of to-morrow and Stannard 
Marshbank. It will be so trying an interview for Edmund* 
He — ^he never liked Mr. Marshbank. I— I don't know why. 
That is pretty. Oh^ how can 1 think of dress at such a time 
as this? But I make you sad^ dear^ and I must not do that. 
Edmund would never fordve me. How glad I am that yoa 
came to live with your falser. It is like having a daughter in 
our old age.'* 
She bent and kissed the lovely faoe^ and Eva returned the 




They sat and talked — ^Eva chose the dress and ordered it-^ 
mitil lunch-time came^ and then went down to the morning* 
room in which it was served. 

The earl met them in the hall and gave his arm to Eva. If 
he had been enduring mental and physical agonies unspeak* 
able^ he would not have neglected one act of courtesy due 
from him; and he sat at the end of the table and talked to her 
as if there were nothing on his mind, no secret, carking care 
eating out his heart. To suffer and be silent was noblesse 
oblige with him. 

^* Tell your father that I think there will be a good su] 
of birds this year, my dear," he said. ** And that I 
expect him to exert himself when the first of September 
comes. He used to be an admirable shot. Let me give you 
some of these strawberries; they are finer than usual, I think. 
But yon have some ^ood beds at White Cot, and these will 
seem poor to you. And have you chosen Janet's dress for 
her? What should we do without you, my dear?" and so on* 

He even laughed, in a soft, subdued way, once or twice as 
if to dispel the melancholy which brooded over the place, and 
which ought not to touch this beautiful, exquisite girlhood. 
Eva understood, and could hare taken his hand in hers and 
hissed it. Her tender, sympathetic heart was full of pity for 
him as he sat there, erect, and calm, and patient, with the 
calm and patience of the stoic 

The butler, who had also read the account in the " Times,** 
and the footman, quite as well informed, managed to convey 
a respectful sympathy in their ministrations, and hung around 
the white-haired old man as if they would coixsote \m£L "^cf^ 
dear soap, the dAintiest saJads, and the rarest NraLi^a. 
After fanali ^e and Lady Janet went into t\i% wtiaen^tocs 
A wJuab tbe old lady WQB graciously pexmititoaL W *^ V**« 
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ebont/' as the gardener termed it, and Lady Janet gathesred 
8ome blossoms for the girl she loved so warmlv; 

" Though you have flowers in plenty at White Cot, my 
dear/^ she said, apologetically. * And you must have some 
grapes. Where are my scissors? Oh, here they are in my 
chatelaine.^' 

^^ But not all those, dear Lady Janet," said Eva. 

** Why not, dear? There are more than we can use, anij 
Mr. Anderson '^ — Mr. Anderson was the stem and awful dig- 
nified Scotch head gardener — " never knows what to do wiwi 
them.'' 

*' Well, then, may I take some to those people on the com- 
mon?" said Eva. " The woman has been very ill. I will 
drive round that way home." 

" You shall do what you please with them, dear," said 
Lady Janet. ** But, Eva, my child, is it not a very rough 
road? And there is that dreadful gravel pit. I don't like 
you to go that way." 

Eva laughed. 

" Prince is the quietest of princes," she said; ** and, 
besides, I can hold hun even if he should take it into his head 
to run away." 

She wandered round the garden with Lady Janet for some 
little time; she was indeed loath to go, for she knew that her 
presence cheered and comforted her friend; but at last Prince 
was brought to the door. 

The earl himself came out to hand her to the seat, and he 
looked up at her with affectionate admiration. 

** I hope your pony is quiet, my dear. He is quiet, I hope, 
Saunders," he added to the groom, who stood like a statue in 
cords at the pony's head. 

" Yes, my lord — ^for an Exmoor. But he has too much 
com, my lord." 

Eva laughed confidently as she took the reins, and after 
bending down to kiss Lady Janet, drove away. 

The road to the hovel in which lived the poor woman for 
whom she intended the hot-house grapes was rough, as Lady 
Janet had said, but Eva drove carefully, and was smiling 
inwardly at Lady Janet's fears when a hare started from a 
bush on the left, and running straight under Prince's feet 
made him shy and dash forward. 

Eva^ who Knew all his tricks and affectations, tightened^ner 
jtoJdaod was bringing him up to a more sobei gait vbfii!L she 
^J^metbmg give in her hands, and kne\v \JaaiV, tSoa Teca&\iSiftL 
«Wflr brak&D or become unfastenfid ait tJoa ^Vwaafc TQa 
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tSBxk moment ehe knew^ also^ that Prince^ frightened by thft 
sodden absence of the cheeky had bolted m stem earnest 

She safe quite still with the useless reins in her hands> and 
was so little frightened that she even smiled* 

But suddenly the smile died awa^, and her lips twitched^ for 
she saw that she was steering straight for the gravel pit with 
which eveiy common is omamente£ 



CHAPTER V. 

£7a's first thought; as she saw death confronting her^ was 
of her father. What a terrible shock it would be to him^ who 
hated shocks and scenes of all kinds^ when she should be 
brought in lifeless. 

Then^ for a moment^ a horror of death on her own account 
seized her, and her face went white. 

She looked round wildly for help, but not a soul was to be 
seen. There were only a few small cottages on the edge of 
the common, and even if she were seen by any one standing at 
the door or window of one of them, they could not render lier 
any assistance; long before they could reach her she would be 
lying at the bottom of that awful pit 

She shuddered and closed her eyes, but she could not keep 
them closed; a terrible fascination compelled her to ^aze at 
the spot to which she was being carried so swiftly that the 
bushes of gorse seemed to fly past her at lightning speed. She 
tried to pray, but the words froze on her lips, and, suddenly 
nerved by sheer despair, she raised her head and sat straight 
as an arrow to meet her fate as became an English gentle- 
woman. 

It was at this moment, when she had given up all hope, 
that she became conscious of, rather than distinctly saw a 
figure spring from behind one of the low, yellow-blossomed 
bushes, and heard a shout of warning. 

She tried to cry for help in response, but her voice seemea 
to have deserted her. 

The man who had risen from the ground stood for the 
shadow of a second looking at her, then he sprang forward and 
commenced running, not toward her, but toward the pit 

Eva saw him, and a wild hope rose within her; then it 
sunk again, for she felt that it was a simple impossibility for 
him to reach the brink before the swift pony, going now at 
raojngr speed. She tried to check Prince wiux tnft teoi^'W^ V^ 
it^& were shaking and seemed to have lost aXl ^fcTOCi^^ 
000 wm Boreljr tempted to smk iuto the bottOTCL oi VJaa^seai 
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and doee her eyes; it would be easier than facing death; hvt 
die oould not move or take her eyes from the man who was 
running at an angle with her. 

That it was a man was all her frozen senses could gather; 
but it was borne in upon her that he was running very swiftly, 
and that he ran as she had once seen a professional at some 
athletic sports. 

In the midst of her own dread of the coming end, she felt 
sorry for him; it would be such a disappointment to him to be 
just a moment — or would it be only a second? — ^too late. 

She clutched the rail of the cart with one hand, and at last 
uttered a faint, piteous cry as she saw the line of yellow gravel 
which indicated the edge of the pit In another minute all 
would be over. 

** Father, father!'^ rose to her lips. ** Father, save me!^* 
and she dropped the reins and covered her eyes with her 
hands. 

As they neared the brink Prince saw his danger, and, sud- 
denly sobered, tried to pull up, but the impetus of his speed 
was too great, and bathed in sweat, he threw up his foam- 
flecked head and snorted with mad terror. The shrill cry, 
almost human, ran through Eva, and utterly overcome, she 
sunk into the cart. 

As she did so, the man who had been running the race with 
Death put on a fresh spurt, and coming up aunost alongside 
of the pony, made a dash at its bit 

He missed, but Prince, startled by the spring, swerved aside. 
Ths man either groaned or swore an inarticulate exclamation 
of anger and disappointment; then, as the pony^s forefeet 
were within a yard of the pit, he sprung at the pony with al- 
most force enough to knock it down, and clutching the bit with 
both hands, literally jammed the animal on to its liaunches. 

The strength brought to bear was so great that he himself 
went down on his knees; but he still held the bit, and spring- 
ing to his feet a^^n, forced the struggling pony round and 
away from the peril. 

Thus they stood for a brief moment, man and beast 
breathing hard, streaming with perspiration and quivering in 
every limb; the slight cart shook with the tremor. 

Eva knew that she was saved, and fought hard against the 
death-like faintness whica threatened her; but she was only 
half conscious, and heard,i as in a dream, a voice saying: 

"7^ IS all right; don't be afraid. You are not hurtr Look, 
ae foryoarsell. '^ 
Xbe roioe seemed ft^yniii>r to her, ami sbd mid vfiAiitoMSi 
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mnright^ looking through a mist at first; then, when the mist 
deflured from her eyes^ she saw that the man who had saved 
her life was the tramp with whom she had talked in the mom* 
ing- 

She struggled for breathy for composure, and thd man's 
manner hel^d her to regain them. Still holding the pony 
with one hand — though Prince needed no holding now — ^he 
drew off his scarf with the other and wiped his face and neck, 
and as coolly as if he had been running a race for half acrown, 
said: 

** That was a narrow squeaki He can move. I should 
enter him for the next local races if I were yon;'' then, as he 
saw her self-possession coming back to her, he added quietly 
and in almost a tone of command: ^* Oct down; you will feel 
better when you are standing on firm ground.'' 

Eva got down; even the ground seemed anything but firm; 
indeed, it appeared to be taring alons and carrying her with. 
it, and to prevent it she caught hold of the cart 

The man stood quite still and looked away from her with a 
delicacy rather rare in a tramp. At last Eva found her voice^ 
but as she tried to speak, her sense of the thing he had done^ 
the gratitude of a tender-hearted girl, overwhelmed her. 

*^ Oh! what can I say to you!" she sdd, with a little piteous 
movement of her hands infinitely touching. It seemed to 
touch the tramp, for the blood rushed to his face, and he looked 
at her stranffely. " flow — ^how brave of youl" die breathed, 
brokenly. " You — ^you might have been forced over the 
edge" — she shuddered and turned her eyes away from the 
pit — " as it was, you were nearly over. I — I can't thank you 
as — as I ought; but, oh, I am very grateful!" 

Then, as might have been expected, her eyes filled with 
tears. She allowed them to run down her face, unregarded, for 
a moment, and their presence made the man intensely nncom* 
fortable. For the first time he seemed to lose his coolness. 
' " Don't say any more about it — don't think of it. Try and 
forget it." 

** Forget it!" 

She turned her lovely eyes upon him almost indignantly. 

** I would, if I were you; it will only upset you. As for 
me " — ^he smiled — " there's nothing to make a fuss about. 
To tell you the truth, I enjoyed it. I hadn't had a good spim 
for some time If I hadn't been so infernally out of con* 
dition^ J should have stopped him long ago, anfli'jOTX^iQviJL^Vk 
Mrebeen atall frigbtened; so that it was Bq la^i&, ^OTl ^a«^* 
^oatehared very weU/' he wmton^ia^9,X!sA^ *'\ ^^ 
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yon didn't tpm color till nearly the end. And now d'n all 
right, donH yon know, and — and you're not going to faint or 
break down, are you?" 

Sh3 looked afc him and tried to smile at the coaxing tone of 
his calm, assured voice* It was as if he were talkmg to a 
child who had been nearly frightened to death. 

" You — ^you are trying to make light of it,'* she said, with 
a little catch in her bream; " but I know — of course I know — 
that you have saved me from a terrible — oh, horrible death I 
You must — ^you must come home with me— to my father. * 

" What for?" he said, quietly. 

She looked at him with surprise. 

" He will be able to thank you— oh, indeed he will thank 
you! and I — 1 am too upset — " 

" There's no need for that," he said. " As I said before— 
Oh, did you thiak I was going to sit still and not make a run 
for it? You don't happen to have a flask with you? No?" 
with something like contempt " Women never have;^ and I 
haven't, either, as luck will nave it A drop of brandy would 
put you all right But you are pulling round already, I see. 
That's right" 

At another time, less strained, Eva would have noticed that 
the man was talking to her as if to an equal; not with an 
intrusive advantage of his heroic deed, but with a quiet, well- 
bred tone of equality. But she noticed nothing, excepting 
that something in his voice, something flrmly yet gently per- 
suasive was helping her to collect her scattered senses. 

** Where do you live?" he said, after a pause, during which 
Eva's eyes had never left his face; and he put the question in 
a rougher voice, as if he suddenly remembered the difiterence 
between them. 

" At White Cot — ^the house on the moor there," she said, 
raising her hand and pointing. He saw that it still quivered. 

'* A house among some firs? I know. Well, if you feel 
better, how would it be if you walked home? You'd rather, 
I expect I'll bring the pony." 

*^ Thank you — oh, thank you!" she said; then she hesi- 
tated. " My father — ^he would be frightened." 

He nodded. 

" I see; yes, of course. Well, then, if you'll get in, FU 

drive you to the gate. You could drive yourself, for he's 

quiet enough now. Prince was at that moment nibbling the 

short, sweet srasa of the common, as if nothing of any conse- 

qaence had nappened, ** He won't want wij tclot^ xxjafiKccka 

^*^^^y* Tba^k'u the best of. these Exmooca*) ^i'^^ V!lc^ l^x>». 
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of the deiviL What made him bolt? Oh, I see! rein 
mifastened. A cart-horse would bolt with that, to say 
nothing of one of this gentleman's breed. I should like to 
have the man who harnessed him all to myself for five min- 
utes.'' And, for the first time, his eyes flashed and his face 
darkened. 

He had been talking to give her time to recover herseM, and 
when he had finished he drew the pony round, facing home, 
arranged the dust-rug, and held out his hand to help her up. ; 

As she got in she felt his hand close over hers with a strong, 
encouraging grip; and with a kind of thrill she felt as if he 
had sent some of his wonderful strength and coolness into her. 

He got up beside her and drove off. Prince, notwithstand- 
ing his recent run, was for going quickly, but the man checked 
him. 

" You go slow, if you please, my young friend. Nice pony; 
I don't think I should get rid of him, if I were you. Don't 
think he is a confirmed bolter, or that he would have bolted 
to-day but for the rein. But I should have a groom with me. 
I'd never let a lady ride or drive without a groom, if I had my 
way.'* 

Eva listened intently. She noticed that he drove with 
accustomed skill and ease. What was he— a groom, a coadi* 
man out of work? 

" You — ^you are used to horses?*' she asked* 

He nodded. 

" Yes, all my life; I'm fond of them.'* 

She glanced at him almost timidly. 

" Perhaps— perhaps I could get you a situation,*' she 
faltered. 

He looked at her with faint surprise; then, as if suddenly 
remembering, touched his cap. 

** Thank you, miss; much obliged; but, you see, there's 
that matter of a character. Never mind. £iesides, I'm fond 
of tramping about. Tramps never can settle down to steady 
work, you know." 

"I am so sorry," she murmured. " But — ^but I think — 
Oh! you can not be bad and worthless or you would not have 
riskea your life for a stranger — a person you did not know — 
as you have done to-day. " 

Her words seemed to affect him strangely. His handsome 
faoe flushed, then went pale, and he bit his lip as he looked 
str^ht before him, like a man who has rQcel^^ ^ ^\A^<^\v 
jsboek almost that of a blow. 

Xtmk joi^'' he said ia a loi? ¥oioe. " ^dil, 1 eagSWi 
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no <nie*8 altogether bad. Bnt don't yon trouble about bm^ 
and — and don't think any more abont this morning's biisi* 
ness; it's bad for your nenres. Not that you are one of tht 
nervous sort I saw that, as I said. Most women would have 
flung themselves out; they always do^ and break their necks. 
Yon sat like a rock until nearly the finish. Is that the 
house?" he broke off to inquire, as they approached the white 
g^te leading to the short, curved drive. 

'' Yes," said Eva. 

^' Very well, then. I'll drive to the ^ate and wait to see 
you safe inside. Not that the pony isnnb safe or that you're 
nervous; because you are not, you know." 

He pulled up at the gate, and was about to open it, that she 
might drive in, when £va stayed him with a sudden: 
^^' WaitI" 

He stood still, looking at her with ^rave patience. 

The color began to creep over her face, and a troubled look 
came into her lovely eves. 

"I— oh, I can not let you co like this! I have scarcely 
thanked you. You treat it as if it were nothing; and — and— 
I can not — ^must not let you go without — xou will let me 
give you — give you — " 

She hesitated and blushed with a strange reluctance. And 
yet the man was a common — no, noi common — was a tramp 
and poor. The money he had shown her was, perhaps, all be 
had m the world, and she could not let him go, after saving 
her life, without at least offering him some reward, some 
token of her gratitude. 

She felt in ner pocket, then uttered a note of disappoint- 
ment and distress. 

" I — ^I haven't my purse 1" she said. 

He did not start with indignation, but he smiled faintly. 

" If you will wait," she said — " wait for only five min- 
utes—'*^ 

** You will give me some money," he said, " for saving 
your life, as you call it. All right, if you like to make a busi- 
ness of it. Let me see — what's it worth?" She stared at 
him, trembling slightly. " / should say, quite a matter of — 
well, half a mSlion. I'll wait while youget it, miss. " 

The irony of the words smote her. Her face flushed, then 
grew pale, as she said gently, almost penitently: 

" I — I beg your parfon. You — you are right I will not 
offer you money; but— oh, what can 1 do?" 

As she looked around, as if appealing for help and counsel, 
Jbar ejea fell upon a xing upon her hand* It was m Yetj 
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simple affair — a school-girl's ring studded with anything hut 
eosUy torqaoises. With a hurried breath she drew the ring 
from her miger, and bending forward^ held it out to him. 

" Will von take this? It is of no value— none at all, and — 
and — ^ea, it is better than money.*' 

He took it, his dark eyes still gravely fixed on hers, but 
behind their gravitv and seeming indifference there glowed a 
sudden fire almost nerce in its intensity. 

" Thanksl" he said. " Yes, I'll take it If you should 
want it back — well, you can buy it back for half a million." 

His voice was so low that she could only just hear what he 
said; but something thrilled her to the very heart's core. 

" I — I shall not want it back.'' She tried to smile. He 
opened the gate, and was goin^ to take off his cap, but checked 
lumself , and touched it insteao. 

As the cart came abreast of him, Eva, giving way to an 
impulse as irresistible as it was sudden, leaned toward him 
and held out her hand. 

** Gk)od-bye, and — thank youl" 

All her soul seemed to flow into the two words. He took 
the hand, and once more the strong, firm grip sent its effect 
tiirough her. 8he held her breath, her eyes gazed on his face. 
But he said nothing, not even good-bye, and the gate clanged 
to after him. 

As Lord Fayne walked slowly away he looked at the ring in 
his hand with a grim smile, then he slipped it slowly on to his 
little finger. 

" It will take the place of the one I lost," he said to him- 
self. ** What did I do with that? Ah, yes, I reraemberl" he 
laughed almost defiantly, then swore. ^^ I'm getting quite the 
lady's man!" 

But, for all its defiance, the laugh rang uneasily and 
unsteadily, and as he strode along h^ face grew grave, his 
•dark eyes dreamy and thoughtful. 

The beautiful face, so white that the gray eyes looked almost 
black by contrast, floated before him; the sweet voice rang in 
his ears. The face, the voice, every little girlish gesture so 
full of an unconscious grace, haunted and harassed him, and 
once he stopped, with an impatient gesture, as if he were 
trang to throw off the haunting presence. He reached an inn 
after a time, and with a sharp, impatient sigh, walked in. 

** Give me a g'as of brandy, and look a— — d sharpi" he 
and to the larc^llrd, fiercely. 

Tto Indkicd faroqght the amib^ and Loid.VttiQft ^rac&Lii^ 
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at a draughty then looked around at the yokels^ who were 
Eittin^ aroand a table^ fiercely and invitingly. 

** K row and a scrimmage woald pat me straight and knock 
this ont of me!" he muttered; but the men, covertly eying 
the savage stranger, sat in cautious silence and careful stillness, 
as if he were a do^ whose attention it would be dangerous to 
attract, and Lord Fayne, balked of his heart's desire, strode 
cat again* 



CHAPTEB VL 

Eva went straight to her room. She was not trembling, 
and she did not feel faint any longer, but the almost tragical 
incident had created a singular and bewildering effect upon 
her; and, strange to say, it was not so much of her own peril 
fihe thought, but of the man who had rescued her from a ter- 
rible death. 

His face haunted her as she changed her morning frock for 
an evening dress. She could still feel his eyes upon her, and 
the inexpTicaoie thrill which his touch had given her still 
seemed to agitate her. 

There was something odd about this man, something quite 
milike the ordinary tramp, or, indeed, the ordinary working- 
man. !Now and agam she remembered that his tone, his man- 
ner, had been almost that of a gentleman; and yet he could 
not be a gentleman, unless he was one of those unfortunate 
creatures who had fallen from their high estate into the loirer 
ranks. 

He had refused to accept any money — ^that, assuredly, was 
not like a tramp— and had spoken to her with a quiet air of 
eommand which she bad been quite incapable of disobeying. 

And how nobly he had behaved ! Not only had he promptly 
risked his life — for she realized now how terribly near the 
brink he had been when he stopped the pony — but had 
Aisisted upon treating his heroism as quite a matter of course. 

She was glad he had taken her ring, but she felt sorry that 
it was not her best diamond one. That might have sold for 
something worth having. And yet at the very thought she 
was ashamed. She felt he would not sell her rmg, though it 
were ten times its value. 

Should she tell her father? Hitherto she had had no 
secrets from him, and she shrunk from anythiug like conceal* 
ment. But she reflected that he would be very much dis- 
tressed, and that very probably he would sell Prince; and she 
^J^ qaite sure thai fSrinoe would not misbehave himself agauv 
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tiiat he had received a sharp and salatanr lesson which he 
wodld nofc be likely to forget. Besides^ he had onlj ran away 
because the rein had b^me unfastened^ and it was not 
probable that sach an accident would occar again. 

Her face was always colorless^ of that delicate ivory tint 
which gains an added loster from dark hair^ and when 
she came down to dinner she was no paler than usual, but she 
was very quiet and thoughtful; and tnough her father did not 
remark on it — ^for to his daughter his manner was as perfect 
in its sensitive delicacy as it was to any other lady — ^he looked 
at her rather kee^y once or twice as she sat at the head of 
the table. She looKed like a rare and beautiful flower in the 
soft candle-light that fell softly upon the old plate that still 
remained to mm, the rare cut gla^ and the snowy napery of 
the well-appointed table. 

** I am airaid you found your friends at the Court in rather 
sad case, Eva,'' ne said, as he eat some of the grapes which 
she had brought safely, strange to say. ** Have they sent for 
Mr. Marshbank?'* 

Eva looked up questioningly. She was thinking of the man 
who had saved her life, the strange tramp, and had forgotten 
Mr. Marshbank for the time. 

** Oh, I remember I Yes, father; he is to come to-mor* 
row.'* 

Francis Winsdale shrugged his shoulders. 

" That's decisive. Weil, 1 hope we shall get on with him; 
he will be down here a great deal, I suppose, and I expect we 
shall see something of him.'' 

At this moment Soames brought in a note for Miss TVms- 
dale. 

Eva read it, and was about to throw it gently across to her 
father, but he stopped her with a smile and a gesture. 

** Don't, please. I detest letters at dinner-time. It is a 
singular thing, but epistles that come at unholy times always 
contain something to annoy one." 

Eva smiled. 

** This is a note from Ladv Janet askin? us to dine there 
to-morrow, father, to meet Mr. Marshbank. She says that 
she will be very grateful if we will go, as it will make it very 
much pleasanter for Lord Averleigh." 

" Just so," commented her father. ** Exactly what I said. 
I hate dining out under any circumstances, and to be expected 
to serve as a buffer between Lord Averleigh and his nephew 
is scarcely an enticing proposal." 
y..^ ITm mUlnotgo, titimr* ebe said. 
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Francis Winsdale hesitated and brushed a mite of grape- 
stalk from the silk lapel of his dress coat; he was the sort of 
man who could not enjoy the best dinner in the world miless 
lie were in proper attire, and Eva waited. Neither of them 
knew how mach depended upon his decision; how, indeed, 
Eva's life's happiness was to turn upon the pivot of an 
acceptation or refusal of the invitation, or they would have 
])aused longer than the minute that elapsed before he said, 
with a faint sigh of resignation: 

, " Yes; oh, yes!" adding, cynically: " If the invitation came 
from any one else, I should see them at Jericho, beyond 
Jordan, before I went; but one does not feel free to decline 
the requests of a belted earl/' 

Eva went to the writing-table and hurriedly wrote a note of 
acceptation; and thus another link in the chain of Fate was 
laid upon the anvil and beaten by a single stroke into its 
place. 

At four o'clock on the following day Lord Averleigh sat in 
the library awaiting Stannard Marshbank's arrivaL The old 
man looked bent and worn, but his face was calm, and there 
was an expression* of firmness and determination in it which 
would have become a Spartan. He was going to do what his 
soul loathed, elevate another man to the place his son had 
held, a young man whom he had always instinctively disliked 
and distrust^; but he would do it with all his wonted 
courtesy and without any reservation. 

A few minutes past four the carriage which had been sent 
to meet Mr. Marshbank returned from the station, and with a 
slight tremor the old earl sat erect and prepared himself for 
the interview. 

The libraiy door opened and the gentleman who had 
watched Heriot Payne from the stall door of the Frivolity 
entered. His slight figure was carefully dressed in a dark- 
gray suit, and he looked outwardly the keen, intellectual man 
of the world which he was. Though he was almost as p^e 
as the earl, he was perfectly cool, and apparently self- 
possessed, and he waited an instant, with his keen eyes fixed 
upon the old man, as K to see the sort of greeting which 
would be extended to him. 

The earl rose and held out his hand. 

" How do you do?" " Mr. Marshbank,** he had intended 
to say; but he altered it to " Stannard." 

And Stannard Marshbank replied: ^^ Very well, thank yoUt 
sir,'* instead of '^ Lord Averleish," as he would hiKVe done a 
itfii0 «isri iiad ^dd[i»ssed liim witu iuU loro^ 
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''Win yon sit down?" said the earl, motionlBg with his 
white Iiand to a cliair. ** I Iiave asked them to send you to 
me before you go to your room, because I Iiave sometluiig to 
say which 1 am desirous of saying at once." 

Stannard Marshbank waited, his eyes fixed upon the floor. 
The ** Member of Parliament, public man '^ manner somehow 
jarred upon the earL He would tiave preferred that the 
young man should have been, at least, a little less composed 
and self-possessed. 

** I have asked you to come and see me,'' he said, after a 
pause, during which his worldly-wise eyes had taken in all 
points of his carefully, quietly dressed nefdiew and his pale, 
mtellectual face, ^' because I have something of importance 
to communicate to you. You are '' — he hesitated a liardly 
perceptible moment—'* the next in succession after Heriof 

Stannard Marshbank made no sign, and though he was 
listening intently, it was evident that he did not intend to 
render me earl any assistance in deUvering himself of his com* 
munication. 

** The next,'' said the earL ** It is true that Heriot may 
marry; but I do not think it likely. Men of his character do 
not contract binding ties easily. He will not, probably, 
marry, and you will be the next earL I do not wish — I am 
desirous of avoiding any reference to — to Heriot's course of 
life. You know what it is, what It has been. You may have 
heard — ^read the account of his last disgraceful misconaucf 

Stannard Marshbank inclined his heaa. 

'* I saw the newspaper account," he said. 

The earl sighed, and his head drooped lower. 

'' He mav meet with his end in some such shameful affray,'* 
he said. ^* In an;^ case, such a life of dissipation can not be u 
long one. Mine is drawing toward a close; you are the next. 
I have therefore sent for you to put the case before you, and 
bo tell you that it will be well for you to prepare yourself for 
!:he position to which you may succeed. One moment," for 
Stannard Marshbank had opened his lips, as if to speak. *^ I 
have also to say that, whether Heriot lives, or, marrying, 
leaves an heir to the title and estates, I think it my duty to 
bequeath to you what money is free to me. It is, com* 
paratively speaking, a fairly lar^e sum. I have, for years^ 
and from a kind of necessity rawer than choice, lived con* 
siderablv below my income. A sum has accumulated which 
wiU make you a tolerably rich man. Under other oircnm* 

would boive goM, witihtito tiflft egA«tatei^ 
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to Heriot. I shall leave it to yon^ in the hope that it may 
still go with them/' 

Stannard Marshbank did not flnsh or exclaim gratef ally: 
'^ Oh, sirl'^ bat sat silent and thoaghtfal^ and the earl^ some- 
what disappointed, resumed, if anjihin?^ a little more coldly: 

^^ Yoa are, I believe^ what is called an ambitioas man. 
fou have a seat in the fioase, and have made a name for 
yoarself. The certainty of this future fortune will be of 
assistance to you. But I do not intend to make it prospective 
only; I intend to make you such an allowance as would be 
deemed suitable to the heir of Averleigh.'* 

Still, this fortunate young man did not speak; and, after a 
pause, the earl went on: 

" We have not seen very much of each other. The fault 
is doubtless miue, and I have sent for you that we may be *^— 
the poor old man caught his breath slightly — ** better friends. 
It would be well, too, that you shomd make the acquaint- 
ance of those who may be your future tenants and dependents. 
Please stay as long as you can with us, and at all times con- 
eider the Court as your home.'* 

He ceased, and leaned back in his chair, his finely cut lips 

?uiverin^, his thin white hands gripping each other tightly, 
t had been hard to do, but he nad done it, and done it 
thoroughly. Then at last Stannard Marshbank spoke. 

" Thank you, sir,'* he said, quite calmly, but with every 
accent and manner of respect. ^* You are very generous, very 
kind, but— *' 

The earPs brows knit "ButI*' What was this ex« 
tremely cool young man going to say? 

— ""but I have certam scruples. Forgive me if I speak 
plainly and quite candidly. The communication you nave 
made to me is, as you said, a most important ona 1 suppose 
I ought to accept your generous offer at once, and accept the 
position in which it would place me. Buf — the earl 
Epowned again; the man was full of " buts *' — " but I fear I 
can not accept what yoa offer me, without certain con- 
ditions.'* 

" Conditions?'* murmured the old earl. 

" The prospect of present and future wealth is a tempting 
one,'' continued Stannard Marshbank, slowly, deliberately. 
•* To a man like myself, most tempting. As you have said, 
sir, I am ambitious, and I have found that every step of my 
way upward has been rendered difficult by my poverty — ^for 
ibe sm&O. income I possess is little better timn poverty. 
JUa ^'—^'Moxe ' bnta,^'' thought tb» earl— 'iDotwitUstao^mg 
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tbat 1 am what is called a professional politician, I h^va, 
strange to say, retained my self-respect. In accepting your 
generous offer, 1 should be supplanting my cousin Heriot.'^ 

** Who has proved himself unworthy,'* interrupted the earl, 
with sad grinmess. 

" Who has been unworthy, if you choose to put it so. 
Well, I will ^nt it. But Heriot is still a young man; there 
is plenty of time for reform, sir.*' 

The earl sighed. 

" Pardon me,*' continued Stannard Marshbank, " but I can 
not forget that Heriot is your son, while I am only the 
nephew, and that you are offering me that which should be 
his by right of birth.'* 

^^ But which he has forfeited by his ill conduct,*' said thd 
earL 

Stannard Marshbank smiled. 

" He is not the first young man who has run wild, sir," ha 
said, ** and, as I said, ne may reform, and at any moment. 
H he were to do so, I should stand in the position of a 
usurper, a position I am not anxious to filL Forgive me; but 
have any adequate efforts been made to set him straight?** 

The earl sighed and winced. 

" They are numberless,'* he said, sadly. " Both I and my 
sister, your aunt. Lady Janet, ,have appealed to him again 
and again. Everything has been tried. ^ 

Stannard Marshbank was sUent for a moment; then he 
said: 

** I see your difficulty, sir; I see your position, and appro* 
ciate it. ion think his case a hopeless one, and so you send 
for me. But, pardon me if I do not share your opinion. 
Before I can accept all that you offer me — and, believe me, I 
do not undervalue it — ^I should like to see Heriot.*' 

** To see Heriot?*' 

" Yes," said this exemplary young man. ** I should like 
to see him and put the case before him. Where you have 
tried and failed I might succeed. At any rate, I can only 
try. There can be no harm done." 

" Why should yoa have any hope of succeeding?** said tha 
earl in a low voice. " I — ^your aunt, for whom he cares mors 
than for any other living soul, both have appealed to him in 
vain. Everything has been tried. It is hopeless. He is 
utterly lost'' 

It was a terrible assertion for a father to make respecting 
his son. 

** Btiia^^saui Stammrd JUarshbank^ ^^ 1 sIkhM ^<d io \ri« 
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I mtiy sacceed. Where the many iajl, you know^ the one suo- 
eeeds. With your permission^ sir^ I will see Heriot and lay 
the case before him. If he will offer to give up his present 
wild life and return to yoa, all will be welL If not, then — " 

He paused. The door opened as he stopped, and Lady 
Janet entered. 

Now, Lady Janet liked Stannard Marshbank as little as did 
her brother, the earl. And yet he was sach a steady and 
clever young man. How unjust, how unreasoning are these 
family prejudices! 

He rose and shook hands with her. 

^^ Stannard declines my offer until he has seen Heriot, and 
tried to reclaim him, Janet," sidd the earL 

Lady Janet flushed with surprise and gratification. 

" That is very — ^noble of you!'* she said. 

'^ Not at all," said Mr. Marshbank. '* I feel acutely that 
Eeriot is, so to speak, the man. Lady Janet; and I am 
reluctant to step into hiis shoes until I am q^uite sure that he 
Jias quite discarded them. That's all. I will see Heriot and 
do my best with him. If I fail — well, then we can talk mat- 
ters over. As I have said, a fortune present or prospective 
would be very welcome to me, and help me en my oourse — ^an 
ambitious course; but I must declme to accept it at the 
expense of another man unless that man is really bent on 
turning his back upon it. I will ^ up to my room if I may, 
Jjady Janet, for the London and South-western is not the 
cleanest of lines, and I am covered with dust" 

When Stannard Marshbank had retired, not ungraoefully^ 
Lady Janet laid a hand upon her brother's shoulder. 

** He has behaved very well, Edmund," she said. 

** Y-es, oh, yes!" assented the earL " But — " 

Stannard Marshbank, when he was conducted to his room 
with all due ceremony, shut the door and sunk into one of 
&e comfortable chairs with which the room was supplied, and 
^milsd. 

"1 think I did that very neatly," he murmured. "The 

W ttph expected me to eush and shed tears, to jump at his 

otfer, ttad piay the grateful pauper. Not much! The favor, 

if it be a favor, is to come from me. Yes, I'll see Heriot; 

and I don't think there'll be much difSculty in that quarter." 

He smiled maliciously as he walked to the window and 
looked out. Before him — Lady Janet had given him one of 
iha best rooms, as befitted the heir presumptive— lay a wid** 
^amanse of lawn, and pirk, and well-to-do farm lands. 

^^AU ibis mine-'jnmel minel" he mumuuad. *' Xba.t ia it 
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Beriot should die before he marrie& My God I if that fellow 
had only finished him with the decanter the other night! Why 
didn't 1 cat in and deal the blow? Because I am a coward I 
Only one life between me and — all this! Phew! It makes 
my head reel I Bat I fancy I played my part welL The 
stupid old fool meant to overwhelm me with his generosity. 
^ think I tamed the tables on hunl'^ 

Almost as soon as he was dressed^ a servant — there was an 
army of servants at the Conrt — ^broaght him a dispatch-box, 
and the Member of Parliament and '^ coming man ' pat aside 
all thought of the possible earldom and set to work. 

He was hard at it, writing letters and working, until the 
dinner-bell, fmd he was five minutes late when he entered 6ho 
^Irawing-room. 

The earl came up to him with Eva on his arm. 

** Stannard,'' he said in his courtly tone, **' I want to intro- 
duce you to Miss Winsdale.'^ 

Stannard Marshbank prepared the usual conventional smile; 
but as his eyes met Eva^s and he bent over her hand he waa 
conscious of an impression as strange as it was intense. 

She wore a dress of soft cream silk, a dark-red rose nestled 
in the dark hair, and as she stood before him, straight as an 
arrow, her eyes regardmg him with the innocent dignity of 
maidenhood, with a calm interest which made him drop his 
eyes, he felt as if he were in the presence of a youn^ goddess. 

The effect upon him was instantaneous, remarkable. 

As he raised his eyes to hers and murmured the usual com* 
monplace, he said to himself: 

** Averlei^h Court and this girl are what I want; and I will 
have them!" 

And, sad to say, Stannard Marshbank generally managed 
to get vrhat he wanted by fair means — or fouL 



CHAPTER VIL 

Staisis^abd Mabshbank was a very clever young man ; far 
too clever to permit Eva to see the impression she had made 
upon hun. Some men— most— would have smiled, and 

Kshed, and tried to ingratiate themselves; Stannard Marsh^ 
ak, tiiongh he was seated next the girl he had resolved to 
win, almost neglected her for a time, contenting himself with 
a coDunonplaoe remark about the weather and the country. 

Bat he Isdd himself out for Francis Wiusdale. The two 
men had looked at, and so to speak, taken stock. oL Oddci ^jticMt 
at tbe mnoMO^ of tbeir introdaotiotu 
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** A man of the world, astute, cynical, indolent,^* thongli 
Stannard Marshbank. 

** A clever fellow, ambitions, and not overscrupulous; con* 
ceited also, no doubt,^' thought Francis Winsdale. 

Bat if he was conceited, Stannard Marshbank concealed his 
self-conceit with admirable art* Nothing could have been 
more modest and unassuming than his manner. It was;> 
indeed, perfectly suifced to the occasion. The mixture of 
^ respect and familiarity toward the earl and Lady Janet was 
just what was demanded. To Francis Winsdale there was 
respect alone. 

He waited until that gentleman addressed him, and then 
set to work to secure his good-will. Something was said about 
shooting, and though Stannard was a fair shot, he looked 
toward Francis Winsdale, and seemed to wait for his opinion 
before he gave his own. He started an argument, and then, 
with an appearance of conviction, agreed with his senior. 

" Your experience is larger and more varied than mine, Mr. 
Winsdale,' ' he said, ** and I see that I was wrong. Do you 
still keep your name in the Gun Club? Some of the members 
were saying the other day that you were counted one of their 
best shots." 

Of course Francis Winsdale was gratified. He was too 
astute not to see that the young man was endeavoring to 
please him; but the endeavor proved that he was right in 
getting down Stannard Marshbank as clever. Anyway, one 
likes one's opinion to be confirmed, so he smiled up his sleeve; 
he was pleased and gratified. The talking was almost en- 
tirely confined to the men; Eva and Lady Janet sitting listen- 
ing, and only now and again putting in a word. 

Eva therefore had plenty of time and opportunity for 
inspecting and listening to the heir presumptive. She de- 
cided that he was almost, if not quite, handsome; but there 
was something in his face — ^was it in the eyes or about the 
^toouth? — that did not please her. His voice was low, and if 
not musical, carefully toned. And his talk was interesting. 

He was the first man of his £ind she had ever met, and, 
naturally, she was impressed by his apparently boundless 
knowledge and his fluent speech. She thought she could un- 
derstand why great masses of people liked to listen to him, and 
why he had become a popular public man. The conversation 

flided from sport to politics, and she felt that Stannard 
[arshbank was leading it as he chose; and she was beginning 
to admire the tact and discretion, which even she could not 
Ail to jwccgnize, and to think how aiiiuirably be would Wk 
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tne Gite.^s plaoe^ when the remembrance of the real heir flashed 
upon her^ and though she had never seen him^ so far as she 
knew, a wave of pity swept over her. 

While this clever, intellectual young man was sitting here, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and doing his best to please 
and charm, the only son — the Prodigal Son — was an outcast 
and pariah! 

It was not until the dinner was nearly over that Stannard 
paid Eva any attention; then, as the servants were placing 
the dessert on the table, he turned to her with a rare mixture 
of deference and admiration due to a lovely girl, and said: 

" I am afraid this must be very wearisome to you, Miss 
Winsdale. In the old times, I believe politics were tabooed in 
the presence of ladies, but nowadays, whenever three or four 
men are gathered together, the noxious subject is sure to be 
discussed irrespective of the company. It was my fault; I 
hope you will forgive me.^' It was very prettily said, and 
Eva smiled. 

" There is nothing to forgive,** she returned. " It is very 
interesting, though I do not understand much about politics.^* 

" And yet your father was a very keen politician, and his 
opinion is very often quoted in political circles,'* he said, jusfc 
loud enough for Francis Winsdale to hear. 

Eva laughed, and as she did so, Stannard Marshbank 
thought that if anything could be more beautiful than her 
smile, it was her laugh. 

" Was my father ever * keen * about anything?** she said, 
** Were you, father? If so, you must have changed very 
much. '* 

Her father smiled across the table at her. 

" Don't let my daughter persuade you that I am a lotus 
eater, Mr. Marshbank; though it is quite true,** he added, m 
his characteristic fashion, as he sipped the rare Averleign 
daret and turned to Lady Janet. 

" Yes,** said Stannara, *' ladies are beginning to take an 
Interest in many things— [^specially social questions. The 
condition of the poor — ** 

Eva's eyes lighted up with sudden interest. 

" Ah, yes,** she said. "' The poor! If your politics could 
do anything for them!'* 

Francis Winsdale nodded, and smiled. 

" I warn you off that subject, Mr. Marshbank,** he said in 
his slow, cynical manner. " My daughter is doing her best 
to pauperize the Averleigh people, who really wer© a ^^ofcT^k 
and ooaiiffnted lot until aho came upoa the aodB<d« 11 ^<b S& 
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not stopped in her evil course of ahnsgiying and sanitation^ 
the place will not be fit to live m; there wfll be a revelation 
before long; the Court will be besieged and burned to the 
ground; and the earl will have to fly &r his life. '* 

The earl smiled^ and picking oat a fine pear^ laid it on 
Eva's plate. 

** Ah, yesl it is all very fine,*' said Mr. Winsdale. **' You 
aid and abet her, Averleigh. You will wake up some day to 
the danger of her proceedings — when it is too late. Don't 
come to me for protection from an infuriated and discontented 
peasantry, for I warn you that I shall consider it my duty to 
refuse you protection, and to say, ^ I told you so.' It is aU 
very well for you, but your successor will probably call you 
ham names." 

It was, perhaps, the only time in his life that Francis 
Winsdale had been guilty of an unlucky speech. He saw it 
the moment he had spoken the word ** successor," and also, 
for the first time in his life, looked for an instant almost em* 
barrasscd. 

A silence felL The earl looked down at his plate. Lady 
Janet trembled, and a faint color rose to the ivory of Eva's 
face. 

Stannard Marshbank alone seemed unconscious of the im- 
pression created by the unlucky speech, and he rose to the 
occasion* 

*^ Whover he may be, I should say that he will certainly 
carry on Lord Averleigh's wise and hberal plans for the im« 
provement of the condition of the people," he said, quietly 
Ld pleasantly. "^"^ 

Francis Winsdale looked almost grateful. 

" I can't take credit for any," said the earl; " they are all 
Misa Winsdale's." 

'' Prisoner at the bar, you have heard your accomplice^ 
'Phat have you to say?" said her father. 

Eva^ finding all eyes upon her, fiushed slightly. She wa£J 
young, ignorant of the world, but she was not afraid. 

" I plead guilty to wanting better wages, better cottages, 
more amusement for the poor people," she said in a low 
Toice; " but — but I know so very little, and I am always 
afraid of asking Lord Averleigh to do anything, because — he 
alwavs does it. And it might be all wrong." 

** *Just so," said her father. ** Six months each, without 
file option of a fiue. What is the matter with the poor? I'll 
wager that they are just as happy as we arOo" 
earl eiiraedm 
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^ If tt:^ haven't large houses and large incomes/*' con- 
tinued Winsdale, ** they naven^t the responsibilities and carea 
tiiat go with them. As to sanitation — well, I meet hale and 
hearty old men of seventy and eighty whenever I so into the 
village, and I envy them their h^th and strength; and the 
children must be well and strong, too, for they yell and shout 
enough to deafen one. But I am aware that I am an old 
Tory, and quite behind the times, and that anything I can 
say will not prevent Lord Averleigh and his kind from 
wasting their substance on model cottages, new pumps, and 
village institutes.'' 

** Especially when we are asked for them by voices that can 
not be denied," said the earl, with his gentle smile, and he 
laid his white hand on Eva's arm. 

She looked at him with a glow in her lovely eyes. 

^^ I am so glad to hear you say that," she said in a low 
Toioe, ** for I wanted to ask you if these poor people on the 
oommon might have a new thatch to their roof.'^ 

** What cottage is that, my dear?" he asked. 

** The one at the comer of Dark Lane — the Warners', you 
know." 

*' I am afraid I don't know," he said. ^^ I am afraid I 
have left things almost entirely to Bensou of late." 

Eva understood. What heart had he for going amongst the 
people who would soon pass away from him into the hands of 
a comparative stranger? She let her fingers touch his white 
hand as it rested on the cloth. 

*^ You sent some money to them, and let them ofif the first 
quarter's rent, you know," she reminded him. ** The poor 
woman is ill, and the husband has only just found work." 

**They are the new people, are they not?" he asked* 
'^^ Warner, Warner? Ah, yes — I recollect." 

Btannard Marshbank was talking to Lady Janet, but at thr 
reiteration of the name, he looked round. 

" Are they proteges of yours?" he asked of Eva. 

" Yes," she said; " they settled in the cottage about five 
months ago. They are quite new people, and come, I think, 
from London; but no one seems to qmte know. I am afraid 
they have had some great trouble; the wife is very delicate, 
and the husband seems as if he were bowed down and crushed 
by grief. They are very reserved and reticent, and seem 
afraid lest we should ask them any questions respecting th^^^ 
past — ^which one would not do, of course." 

Qe liBtenad with obvioiui interest 
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** Ah, yesf* ho muttered, approvingly, " that ib tae rigbt 
feeling — respect. You underst^d the poor. Miss Winsdale.*' 

The compliment was spoken with an admirable absence of 
the appearance of flattery and with profound respect, and Eva 
could not help being pleased, just as her father had been. 

" Are there any children?" asked the earl. 

** No/' said Eva. *' I think— I don't know— but I think 
there was a daughter. I saw a girl's hat lying on the table 
when I called one day, but Mrs. Warner took it up and car- 
ried it out of the room immediately, and I have not seen it 
since. Perhaps she is dead." 

*' Poor womanl" sighed Stannard Marshbank. 

" They have a lodger — or, rather, a friend — living with 
them; the young man, Forster, you know," she added, turn- 
ing to the earl. *' You made him one of the under-keepers." 

**Ah, yesi I remember," said the earl— "a short, dark 
young fellow, with rather a hard* determined face and gloomy 
manner." 

Eva nodded. 

^^ Yes, that is the man. I am afraid he, too, has had some 
trouble. He is just as reserved as the Warners, and, although 
he is always civil, he — " She looked round for the word. 

— '* Actually resists the blandishments of the amateur Lady 
Bountiful," said Francis Winsdale. ** I respect that young 
man. Can you tell me when I can see him, Averleigh?" 

Every one laughed. 

** But about the new loof. Lord Averleigh?" asked Eva in 
a low voice. 

The earl look round to Stannard Marshbank. 

** Shall Miss Winsdale have her new thatch, Stannard?** 
he said. 

It was a formal and distinct recognition of Stannard Marsh- 
bank's new position, and every one noticed it, and waited for 
his reply. ^ 

His face must have been under perfect self-control, for he 
neither flushed nor looked gratified. 

*^ I should not presume to offer an opinion, sir," he said. 

^*Just so," put in Francis Winsdale. **A very wise 
response. My dear fellow, if you were to adduce a dozen 
Bound arguments against it, those two would get you into a 
comer after dinner, and — the roof would go on." 

" I knew that," said Stannard, witfe > quiet smile. 

The earl laughed, and patted Evai. arm. 

*^ I will tell Benson to see ^^i^nt it^ my dear>''^ he sdd, as a 
jBOiUteir at ooiirs9» 
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Lady Janet rose amidst the laughter^ and Eva, blushing a 
little^ shyly followed her oat of the room. 

Half an hour later she was sitting on the terrace with Lady 
Janet, for the ni^ht was warm and balmy. A nearly full 
moon flooded the kndscape^ and a nightingale sung in one of 
the elms in the avenue. 

The two had been talking of Stannard Marshbank, be sure, 
but they were silent now; and Eva was gazing dreamily at the 
exquisite scene, a world turned by the mystic moonlight to 
fairy-land, and thinking, not only of Stannard Marshbank, but 
of the strange tramp. 

The persistence with which he troubled her thoughts almost 
worried her. She pictured him tramping along mrough the 
moonlight toward London, solitary and friendless, in search of 
the work, which he would, in all probability, fail to get. The 
niental picture saddened her. How unequal were human lives 
and fates! Here was she In silk attire, lapped in luxury, 
while the man who had risked his life to save hers, and made 
L'ght of the peril he had run, was poor and unfriended. 

She sighed, and was startled to hear a voice near her say: 

*' There is always something melancholy in moonlight. Miss 
Winsdalel'' 

Stannard Marshbank stood beside her with a coffee cup in 
his hand. 

** Lady Janet sent me out with this,'* he said, offering it 
to her. ^' She said that you seemed so happy that she stole 
in so as not to disturb yon; she had not heard you sigh, you 
see.*^ 

Eva took the cup, and he stood for a moment or two look- 
ing at the view in silence. 

** It is very beautiful,'* he said at last, thoughtfully. 

" Is it not?" assented Eva. " One sees it at its very best 
to-nighf 

** Yes? I have never seen it any other way,'* he said* 
*^ This is my first visit to the Court.'* 

** But it is not to be your last,'* she said. 

" I don't know," he responded, with a faint smile. '* It 
all depends. If, as I hope, I succeed in restoring the earl's 
son to his rightful place*, it is not very probable that I shall 
visit the Court again." 

" But — ^but, surely — " Eva began; but she paused. It was 
delicate ground. 

" I know what you would say," he said in the tone that 
implies confidence. *' The earl has been very kind, very 
frinidly^ bat jou see it is & matter of duty mmVdou \9SSk 
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not a persona grata at Averleigh, Miss Winsdale. ^x'hat m'sal 
be my faulty yon will think. Perhaps so, and Tefc I scarcely 
think so. I am the victim of a family feud. If Heriot Fayn« 
had tnmed oat all right, I should not be here, believe me; 
and yet I am very glad to be here. Mine is a lonely life, and 
tMs brief glimpse of friendly relations has been very preciouB 
tome.'' 

" Lonely?*' said Eva, with faint surprise. 

** You mean that I must see a great deal of society, that as 
a public man I must go about a great deal? Yes; but a man 
can do all that and yet be very lonely. I have no brother or 
sister, no relations, excepting the earl and Lady Janet— who 
do not care for me. No man is so solitary as he who walks 
alone amongst a crowd. And that is my fate.'' 

'* You have your work, your ambition/' said Eva, timidly, 
8he felt that she was a mere school-girl beside this man of 
the world, who had fought his way by sheer strength of will 
and intellect 

He looked down at the great gray eyes, foil now of a grave 
interest, and his heart beat fast. 

The moment he saw her he had fallen in love with her, and 
every hour he felt that his love was growing, growing, and he 
knew that soon it would master him. 

" My work, yes," he said. " But for that — *^ He mused* 
*^ And yet, sometimes I am tempted to give it up. What is 
the good of it? What can it bring me?" 

^* And then you think of others, and the good it may bring 
to them, and so keep on," Eva said, softly. 

He looked at her. How good, how noble she was! The 
man's self-seeking heart stirred with a sense of reproach. 
Even such men as Stannard Marshbankhave such momentary 
pangs. 

^' I am afraid I don't often think of them," he said* 
" But, thank youl I will do so for the future." 

Eva blushed slightly. The -flattery of the response could 
not fail to touch her. 

^^ I am sure you think of it, would think of it, without any 
reminder from any one," she said. 

*' No," he said, with a fine assumption of frankness and 
candor. ** Ambitious men think only of themselves and their 
own career, and have no consideration for others, unless " — ^he 
paused, and added, as if to himself — ^* some good angel whis* 
pers the admonition." Then he went on as if unconscious 
that he had spoken aloud. ^* This is an earthly paradise. What 
jfower of wealth and inilaeno^ it* meaosl" He moved his hand 
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to indicate the vast acres of the Averleigh estates. '' A man 
might do so much with all this! There should be no squalor, 
no poyerty, no crime here, if the man who owned all knew 
the right way to expel them/' 

Eva listened intently, her lovely face nptamed. She was 
too innocent of the world and man to know that this man was 
a finished actor, and that he was now acting for all he knew. 
His voice, skillfolly trained, thrilled with suppressed emotion, 
his face seemed rapt, his attitude and movements perfect in 
their accord with his sentiments. The slight mistrust, too 
sliglit to be worth calling so, with which Eva had at first 
regarded him, began to disappear, fade away. 

^* I hope Heriot Favne will do his best for the people,'^ he 
said. 

" You — ^you think he will come back?** she asked. 

** I hope so; I sincerely hope so,*' he replied, gravely. ** It 
18 his.'* He inclined his head toward the land. ** He would 
be in his right place here; while I — well, I should ^ways feel 
like an interloper.'* 

Eva gazed at him with the approval and respect of an inno* 
cent, unsuspecting school-girL 

** I think you are very unselfish,** she said. " ^^7 Janet 
has told me what you intend to do. Yes, it is noble of you!*' 

The color rose to his face with satisfaction and triumph at 
the effect he had produced. 

** Your approval is very grateful to me," he said in a low 
voice. ''But I must be honest, and not permit you to 
deceive yourself. You must remember that if I took his 
place, the poor fellow would have nothing; while I — I have a 
great deaL Perhaps I chould be happier with my work and 
my ambition than with a large estate. But I am boring you 
with my egotism. And will you not catch cold? May I?" 
He took up a shawl from a chair beside her, and with that 
indefinable air of reverence which some men manage to con- 
vey by their touch, their very attitude, he placed it round her 
shoulders. 

As he did so, his hand brushed f^^ainst some of the soft 
tendrils of her hair, and there shot through him the fierce 
pulsation of a strong man's passion. His face went white^ 
and he caught his breath. 

But Eva received the attention quite naturally, and did not 
see the sudden pallor or hear the almost inaudible sigh as he 
stood at her sboulder looking straight before him^ with ti^^t^ 
iloflodliDt* 
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It was a moment or two before he conid speak. Then he 
said: 

'* Mr. Winsdale has been kind enough to ask me to go and 
see him to-morrow.*' 

** Oh, yes — please do," said Eva, promptly. ** He will be 
80 glad; he does not see many persons, and he leads a very 
quiet life. There are only he and I, you know,'* she went 
on; ^' and sometimes I am afraid that he must be dulL I am 
a very poor companion for him." 

Stannard laughed softly, incredulously. 

" Ah, but you see, 1 know so little," she said, quickly, 
meekly; *' I am only just from school, while he — You 
know what my father is." 

".Indeed, yes," he said, with infinite respect. ** It was a 
great loss to society when Mr. Winsdale retired from it. 
There are few men who have left so distinct a mark behind 
them. It is a delight to listen to him; and I can understand 
your pride in him." 

This was the direct path to Eva's heart The great eyes 
looked up to him gratefully. 

" I will come to-morrow morning, if I may," he said. ** I 
must return to London in the afternoon; I have to speak in 
the House at night. Perhaps, if you have time, you will 
show me the village, and some of your people?" 

" I shall be very pleased," Eva said. " But * my ' people!** 

** In the truest sense of the word they are yours," he re- 
sponded. " Lord Averleigh has been telling me how good yoa 
are to them." 

" Lord Averleigh rives me credit for all his own kindness,'* 
she said. " I will show you the new cottages he has buili^ 
and something of what he has done for them." 

" Thank you," he said in a low voice, as if she had just 
promised him a kingdom. 

The rest of the party came out as he spoke, and her father 
came up to her, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

" Discussing the mountains of the moon with Mr. Marsh- 
bank, Eva? Isn't it time for * by-bye '? I heard that ancient 
insect, the village fly, crawling up the drive some time ago." 

Lady Janet, with motherly anxiety, wrapped the white fur 
cloak round the girl's slim, graceful figure, and drew her 
toward her, and kissed her lovingly. The earl stood bareheaded 
on the steps to wateh her safely into the fiy; but it was Stan* 
nard who gave her his hand to enter, and be knew that it wat 
baromg^ and was almost afraid lest her own cool, soft palm 
sboaJd ebrink from the embrace oi hia hot fingers; bat JCva 
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all tjiconsdous. The fierce fiame of lore had not 
tonched her yet 

** Gome ajid see mo soon, my dear!" Lady Janet^s gentle 
Toice called down to her; and, with a nod and a smile, Eva 
was driven away. 

Her father leaned back and crossed his hands over the edge 
of his opera hat. 

" A very pleasant eyening,** he said. ** What did you think 
of Mr. Marshbank?*' 

Eva laughed. 

** As if it mattered what I thonghtl*' she said. ** And as 
if I did not know that you are dying to tell me what you 
think. '*\ 

Francis Winsdale laughed. Her faint and gentle reflection 
of his cynicism always amused him. 

" A yery clever young man — ^very, indeed/' he said. ** It 
isn't every young man who would decline such an offer of the 
earl's as Stannard Marshbank has done." 

" Is that why you call him clever? Are you not a little 
imjust, father?'' 

He looked at her with a cynical smile of amusement. 

** Perhaps. But that is not the only thinff that proves his 
clverness. He can talk — and talk very well. And he has 
actually succeeded in winning Miss Eva Winsdale for a 
champion." 

Eva blushed. 

" I am not his champion," she said; " but — well, was it not 
very unselfish of him to plead for that other man, Heriot 
Favne, and determine to try and save him?" 

iFrancis Winsdale looked out of the window with half -closed 
eyes. 

** Hem!" he said. ** Never mind; he is a most agreeable 
young man, and I shall be ^lad to see more of him. All the 
same, I don't think he will succeed in reclaiming Heriot 
Fayne. What a world it is! I wonder whether you would 
mind very much if I smoked a tiny little cigarette, my dear 
Eva? It might be preferable to the odor of damp straw with 
which this remarkable vehicle is impregnated." 
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Pancy box-making is a pretty trade; but you can not make 
a large or rapid fortune at it. Indeed, though you work from 
early mom to dewy eve, you can only just keep body aiid aciul 
tqgethiei>--fiDd 12^ rarF c/ose together at tbal» 
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One evening, in the gloaming, when the sunset which was 
casting a dehcious light over ^e lanes of Averleigh Court 
was touching even prosaic London with a fairy radiance, Grace 
Warner, the girl wnom Heriot Fayne had met on the mom- 
uig of the row at the Frivolity, sat at a table in a lofty attic^ 
surrounded by her imi)lements of art The showy paper, 

S littering tinsel, and highly colored lithographs with which 
lie table was strewed, were terribly mcongruous with the 
bare boards, the scanty furniture of the room; and the splen- 
dor of the materials seemed to mock its poverty. Only the 
girl's light golden hair, and perhaps the blue of her eyes, ap- 
peared m harmony with the glittering things which her small 
bands manipulated so deftly. 

She had been working since morning, with only a break for 
a cup of tea and a slice of bread; and she was just thinking 
of repeating this sumptuous meal, and resting for awhila 
before she lighted the solitary candle. For one does not need 
much light to drink a cup of tea and eat a slice of bread and 
butter by, and candles are dear, when you earn only a lulling 
and a few coppers a day. 

She made the tea, and pushing a space clear on the table 
for her cup and plate, leaned back and closed her eyes, which 
were aching with the glitter of the gold-foil and pretty litho- 
graphs. 

When one closes one's eyes— except for slumber— one must 
think, and Grace fell to thinking at once. And there was 
only one thing, one person to think of; tho man who had 
found her homeless and friendless on the doorstep, and 
snatched her from the work-house or Waterloo Bridge. 

For Grace, the wonder of the thing never paled. That any 
man should have thought it worth while not only to give her 
food and drink, but leave her his ring and wrist-studs, would 
never cease to be a marvel to her as long as she lived. Indeed, 
when she woke on the park seat, and found the precious 
things, she had had some difficulty in persuading herself that 
she was not still asleep and dreaming. 

At first, as she looked at the gold ornaments, with eyes half 
blinded with tears, she felt that she would rather die than 
part with them. But life is precious, even to the homeless 
and friendless, and — and the sleeve-links went to the pawn- 
broker's. But not the sing. The ring she still had wrapped in a 
piece of tissue paper in her pocket, and as she leaned oack sh« 
took it out, and laying it on the palm of her hand, gazed at 
jtln a reverm that with all its sadness and longing wa» not all 
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Wiih ibe money borrowed on the sleeve'^links she had Leea 
able to pay her rent and retom to her attic, and wait until she 
found worK; but it was not only work that she sought as sho 
tramped the streets; it was a tall, stalwart figure with a 
handsome face, and dark eyes which, for all their fierceness, 
had looked kindly and j^itjon^ly into hers. She longed to see 
her benefactor again, with a longing that was like a duU ache 
ond pain. 

If only she oould see him and try and tell him all that he 
had been saving her from — ^just try and thank him I 

The passers-by often stopped and looked after the girl as 
ahe walked alon^ the street, looking from right to left, pans- 
iug now and again as she saw some figure slightly resemoling 
that of the unknown. 

Persons of Grace Warner's class do not take in the morning 
papers, and have no opportunity of seeing them, so that it 
was not strange that sne should not see the account of the 
fray at the Frivolity; and, if she had, she might not have 
identified her benefactor as Lord Heriot Fayne, ** the Koble 
Coster/' 

£be had no means of tracing him, and though she made her 
wa7 quite the poorer and lower parts of the town, she did 
not V la him, ana, indeed, oould not inquire for him. Now 
and ain it did seem strange to her that a common man, a 
workman, a c vster, should possess gold sleeve-links of such 
value — ^for tbiiiawQbroker had loan^ a sum that had startled 
her — but thea verything about him and the way he had acted 
were so strange and extraordinarv. 

She turned the ring over, and with a si^h wrapped it ten* 
derlv and lovingly in its tissue paper, and slowly, lingeringlyj 
put it in her pocket. 

Then she cleared away the teacup ac** plate, and lighting 
the ONVile, prepared for work affain. 
As uHd took up the box whidi she woi' 6(wering with silver 

E^per, she heard a slow, peculiar step tvpoB 'he stair, and 
ere came a knock at the door. 
" Is that you, Johnnie?'* she said. ** Gome inl" 
But she rose and opened the door, and taking the hand of a 
little boy, led him into the roouL 

He was an undersized child of twelve, witii a pale face and 
dark hair, and a far-away, fixed look in his eyes, whidi 
puzzled folk, until they discovered that he was blind. 

He had a violin under his arm, and guarded ib ^^^^gcM^ 
tu^ akitt aod ottte as Grace led him to aa ix{^^ 
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which hu waa evidently familiar^ for he seated himself on it ol 
:>iioe. 

The boy was a neighbor of hers, and lived with his ^rand" 
mother in a room below Grace's. He played the violin in the 
streets^ and his grandmother^ when not drmik^ went with him 
and collected the money. 

•* Are you at work, Grace ?*' he asked, with the pecnliar, 
patient softness in his voice which that of the blind acquire. 
It was inexpressibly touching, and the girl never heard it 
without wanting to take him in her arms and comfort him. 
He was in the habit of groping his way into the room at odd 
hours, and it was therefore a mistake to call her friendless^ 
for the boy simply worshiped her. 

" Yes, Johnnie,'* she said, " I have to finish these. Look. '^ 
And she nodded to the pile of boxes, though she knew ha 
could not see; but she knew, also, that he hked to be treated 
as if he could. 

*^ Quite a lot, ain't tbereP' he said, as if he had counted 
them. " Are you very tired?" 

** I'm always tired," said Grace, but with a laugh. When 
will there be a Victoria Gross for the courage of poverty? 
There was a pause, during which Johnnie touched his violin 
strings softly; then he said, as if she and he were both think* 
ing of the same thing, and knew it: 

" You haven't found him yet, Grace?" 

The color rose to her face, and she looked down, as if the 
boy's eyes could see her. 

" No, Johnnie," she said, gently — " not yet. But I'm stiD 
lioping, though sometimes I lose heart" 

** I wouldn't do that," he said; " you'll find him some day, 
Orace. You can see, yon see, and he was unlike other 
people, wasn't he?" 

** Yes, quite — oh, quitel" she said, almost proudly* " I 
wish you could have seen him, Johnnie, and heard him speak. '' 

** Perhaps I could have found him, if I'd heard him," he 
said. " I go by voices, you know. Was it a nice voice?" he 
asked, as if he had not heard the answer a score of times. 

" Yes," she replied, and she looked up dreamily; " it was a 
beautiful voice-Hso deep, and yet so— so gentle. And it 
seemed to make yon feel as if you must do just what it said — 
and at once, and without questions. I can hear it now." Her 
voice dropped to a whisper. 

'' And you've been to the places where the costers are, and 
looked at aH the men with barrows?" 

l^-^-^^eMJdi^ withasight ^'bntitwaaalLaCiloiifidi'' 
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He waited e, moment; then he said: 

" Perhaps he wasn't what he seemed. Poor men don't 
wear eleeye-Iinks like those he gave yon, Gfiioe. Perhaps— 
How did he oome by them?*' 

He heard the indignant catdi in her breathy and hastened 
to add: 

<*DonH be angry, Grace. I won't say it. He was all 
right, I dare say. I'm snre he must have been, or he 
wooldn't have been so kind and good; and you'll find him 
some day, see if yon don't" 

She shook her head; her sudden anger subsided. 

** Isn't it time for you to go out, J^mnie?" she asked. 

He sighed, and bent over the violin sadly. 



** Grandmother's out on the spree," he said, patiently. 
I'm sorry she's broken loose to-night, ^ " 



for there's no money^ 
and nothing in the house, and she'll be hungry when she 
oomes back, and wakes up after her nap." 

Grace rose quickly, ana poured out a cup of tea and cut a 
slice of bread. 

** Therel But you shall, Johnniel You wouldn't refuse 
me — mef** 

" No," he said, patiently — " and I was hungry." 

'' No money left, and there'll be nothing for breakfast," 
she said, almost to herself. She stood and looked down at 
him thoughtfully, with womanly pity in her ^rlish eyes; then 
suddenly she took her hat and snawl off a nook, and began 
pnttine them on. 

He knew what she was doin^ as well as if he saw her. 

" Are you going out, Grace?" 

" Yes,'' die said; " I'm going with you." 

He turned his sightless eyes upon her with patient surprise. 

'' With me?" he s«d. '' To take the money, do yon 
mean? Oh, nol" 

" But I am," said Grace. " Why shouldn't I? Where's 
the harm?" 

** No, no," he said; ** it is not fit. I— I shouldn't like you 
to. It isn't as if you were grandmother." 

" Why not?" she said, resolutely. ** Anyhow, I'm going; 
so don't argue. Why, Jdmnie, wouldn't you do the same for 
me?" 

** I wouM do anything in the world for you, Grace," he 
said; '< but that's different" 

*^ Is it? I should like to know where tihe diOftte^ciM idL 
fWjmJiawemMaeiaore bread? There's ]^teiifc|«'*. 
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But he shook his head. He had not eaten that which Am 
had given him. 

" very well, then; oome on/' 

*^ I don't like yon to/' he said in a low voice; but he 
saffered her to lead him out^ and they went together down 
into the streets. 

*^ Now^ yon must tell me where to go,'' said Grace, trying 
to hide her nervoosness, for this publicity was a new expen- 
ence to her. 

Oat of regard for her — ^he knew what she was feeling — ^he 
chose a quiet thoroughfare. 

" It's Friday n^ht — ^pay ni^ht — and the work-people pass 
that way," he said in a busmess-like way; ''and it's the 
work-people that gives most." 

They made their '' stand " at the comer of a street leading 
to Leicester Square, and Johnnie began to play. 

He played well; but he was a lad, and weak at that, and 
the passers-by scarcely glanced at the small bojr, and only 

e.ve a glance at the fair-haired girl who stood with head so 
nt that her face was concealed. 

When he had played for a little while, Grace, trembling 
with nervousness, went round to the half dozen persons, who 
had stopped to listen, with her plate. Only two contributed. 

Johnme, who had heard the chink of the coins, ehook his 
head. 

''Gom' to be a bad nighty Grace/' he said, shrewdly. 
•* Shall we go home?" 

But Grace's blood was up. 

" No, no," she said; " let us go where there are more 
people;" and taking his hand, she fed him toward Piccadilly. 
There were plenty of people there, but the boy's playing, 
though sweet and true, lacked strength and fire, ana no one 
seemed to take any heed of it. 

Grace felt a sinking of the heart, though Johnnie's face wasf 
as patient and uncomplaining as ever. 

*^ No cue will stop,'' she said, almost unconsciously. 

No sooner were the words out of her lips than a ttdl figure 
striding along the pavement stopped in front of them. 

Grace's back was turned as he paused, and she did not see 

him as he stood and listened; but suddenly her heart rave a 

great leap, as if it would leap from her bosom, for she neard 

a voice — the voice — say: 

''Halloo, foangsterl Playing the fiddle, eh? And to v . 

Axaaeask^Aod joa pbf weL too; bub ibta(^Jm£L «aQ||}k 
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'Would 

HttG^ lend it to me/' he added, with a kind of brasqne fne«. 
Imees; and Johnnie felt the violin taken from his sn^ hand& 

Grace drew back^ her heart beating wildly. 

The man put the violin in poeition, drew the bow across the 
strings once or twice^ then oegan to play with a force and 
strength which did not plead for attention but commanded it. 

People stood; a crowd gathered. The player went on, as if 
unconscious of his audience. The powerful strains seemed to 
fill the thoroughf are, and drown the noise of the vehicles. 

He stopped, when the listeners had grown into a largidi 
crowd, and looked round. 

*^ Who goes round with the hat?'' he said. 

Trembhng in every limb, Grace stepped forward^ and 
offered her plate; and money— even silver — ^poured into it. 

The crowd knowing that after the collection there was no 
performance, melted away, murmuring: *^ Wonderfull And 
only a street-placer, too!" Heriot Fayne, with a laugh^ put 
the violin bacK mto the boy's hands. 

" Good business, that, wasn't it?" he said. 

Grace drew near, her head drooping, with the plate in her 
hand. 

^* Ah, yesi very good," he said. Then, as he recognized 
her, he uttered an exclamation. 

" HaUooI" he cried. ** It's you, is it?" 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Gbace looked up at him, her eyes dim with excess of jovj 
ber delicate color coming and going in harmony with the 
throbbing of her heart 

" Yes," she said, timidly, pantingly. 

** I didn't know that you went in for this sort of thing," he 
said; " I thought you made — what was it?" 

" Boxes," 3ie said. " Yes; but I have come out with 
Johnnie, because — " 

" Your brother, eh?" he said. They were walking up the 
street by now, Johnnie clinging to Grace's h^id. He laid his 
hand upon the lad's head. 

" You plav very well indeed, Johnnie; but not quite strong 
enough for the open air. You want a hall for those soft Uttlo 
tones of yours." 

Encouraged by the touch of the strong hand and kindly 
voice, Johnnie found his voice. 

•* You've been very kind, sir," he said, tiiaiSi^*) ^* ^sA'J^sQl 
fi^ i p k adid lf ^ i^iiali never pJay like tibsfc» i!tibNW%^^ ^ - 
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don't think yon will, yon'U play ten times better^ 
^'''Vohimie,'' said Heriot Payne. " But what you want is a hflJl» 
or a decent-sized room^ don't yon know. You'd made a sen- 
sation there, with an audience that knows what music is. 
They don't know in the streets: how should they?" 

He paused at the end of the street, and with a pang Grace 
felt that he was going — ^and forever, perhaps, this time. She 
must make haste to say what she had to say, to lelieve her 
heart, brimming over with gratitude. 

" I — I want to tell you, to thank you,'* she said, breath* 
lessly. " I found your ring and the links, and — ttie links 
have ffonel I'm so sorry 1 jBut the ring — ^I'll give it to you 
now.'^ 

She began to fumble hi her pocket, her eyes fixed on the 
pavement 

'^ Oh, the ring-*" he began, carelessly, but she interrupted 
him. 

" I'm sorry about — about the linksl But I couldn't get 
work for some time. I've got it now, and — and I'll get them 
back and — and send them to you. And — and here's the ring, 
and — oh, thank you very, very much I I don't know what I 
diould have done— but I'll get the links back; and soon I 
hope; and — " Her voice broke as she held out the piece of 
tissue paper to him. 

Heriot Fayne put her hand back gently. 

** Nonsense!" he said, almost roughly. " I didn't lend 
them to yon; I gave them, and I don't care what becomes of 
them. You just nut that ring back in your pocket again, 
and don't bother about it." 

She looked at him with speechless gratitude, and with a long 
breath, as of relief, restored the precious ring to her pocket. 

** I will keep it — ^I will never — never part with it,*' she said, 
almost inaudibly. 

*' You do what you like with it," he said, " it's yours alto- 
gether. Well, Johnnie, are you going to have anottier 
^pitch '?" 

" No, nol" said Oraoe. " You must not play for us again— 
and he's tired; he couldn't play after — after hearing you^ 
could you, Johnnie?" 

** No," he assented in a low voice; *' and it's time to go 
home. Grandmother — " 

" Gomg home to supper, eh?" said Heriot Fayne; ** that 
reminds me that I'm rather hungry." He had dined only an 
A?ar or bo ago. 
Jobmde drew QraoQ toward him andN7hiBpesie8LQOD]ii&^S^ 
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)Si&r &ee cremsoned and she marmnred : ** "So, noi h.^J would 
not'' 

" What's that?*^ asked Heriot Fape. 

The boy raised his sightless eyes pleadingly. 

" I thought you might come home and — and have supper 
with us/' he said, timidly. ** There's such a lot of money — *^ 

— ** Enough to buy a good feed and leave something oyer^ 
k there?'' said Heriot fayne. ** Vfdl, it you are sure there 

" Yes, yesi" Johnnie said, eagerly. 

** Well, then, I'll come," he said. He had promised to jofai 
a baccarat party at eleven; but he was tired of baccarat, and 
there was something novel in supping with a street fiddler and 
his sister. 

" Oh, thank you, thank youP' said Johnnie. ** Grace,'* 
and he raised himself on tiptoe to whispr, ^^ you must get 
something nice I I wonder whether he likes baked potatoes 
and saveloys? Or perhaps some beef — ^with plenty of fat, you 
know, and peas pudding. You might get some currant duf!, 
too, and some apples. And I'll take a jug and get some of 
the best half-and-half from the Black Swan — ^that's the best 
place. " 

Heriot F^yne h'stened, though he whistled with an air of 
abstraction. 

** HushI" said Grace, wamingly, and she pressed the boy's 
hand. " I'll — ^I'U get something nice." 

" Perhaps you'd better ask him," whispered Johnnie. 

But Grace would not, and they walked on. Presently they 
came to one of the German shops; it was one of the best in 
London, where dainties of the most elaborate and expensive 
kinds were sold. 

Heriot Fayne stopped as if struck by an idea. 

" Did you say you were going to buy something for supper? 
\ didn't hear exactly what you said, but I fancy I caught the 
word. Bight! Well, look here, suppose I choose something 
or other at this place?" 

They drew up at the window, and Grace looked at the 
strange little jars and tins, the Archangel tongues, and pots 
of pdtS defoi gras, doubtfully. 

'* Do yon think they sell nice things here?*^ she said. 
•• We— Johnnie, wants something nice to-night." 

" Yes, I think so," he said. " Look here, I'll go in and 
see; yon wait outside. I sha'n't be long, for I'm preoLoas 
bangtfp I oan tall joo." 
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He was striding into the shop, when he felt a hand upon his 
arm. 

" Wait — ^the moneyl'* said Grace, with a blush. 

" Oh! ah, yes, of course,** he said. " By George, I should 
have looked foolish when I got inside, shouldirt IP You 
wait here.*' 

He went and knocked on the counter, and the German pro- 
prietor came out of his back parlor. 

^^ Give me some pdtS and some truffles, and a pot of that 
Strasburg meat of yours, and one of those raised pies, and a 
tongue, and a jar of jeUy. What the devil are you staring 
at? Look sharp!** For the proprietor, not unnaturally, was 
surprised at this extensive and expensiYe order coming from 
a man who was dressed something like a costermonffer. 

" Do you know ze price of zem things?" he asked. 

** Hand them over, and d — ^n the pnoel Look sharp!*' said 
Heriot Favne; and there was something in his manner and 
voice ^hich impressed the shopkeeper, for he got the required 
articles and spread them on the counter. 

" Pack 'em up. How much? Wait; put in a bottle of 
Bbine wine. Decent stuff. Be quick. Great aunt! do yoa 
think all eternity is going to wait for you while you potter 
about?** 

The Grerman, open-eyed and open-mouthed, and still won- 
dering and suspicious, packed the parcel, but kept one hand 
upon it while he demanded the amount — a sum that would 
have made Grace*s and Johnnie's hair stand on end. 

Heriot Fayne threw down the money, then he took two 
shillings and some coppers from the money Grace had given 
him, and walked out to them. 

^' I've got a jolly nice little spread, but it's cost more than 
I thought — ^a matter of nearly three shillings. Hope yoa 
don't think it's too much?** he said, as he gave her back the 
remainder of the money. 

^^ No, no!'* said Johnnie, eagerly, thoiigh at another time 
nearly three shillings would have seemed a very large price 
for a supper. " I hope you have got what you like, Mr.— 
Mr. — I aon*t know your name.** 

" Dick,** said Heriot Fayne. 

" Mr. Dick,** said Johnnie, ** because you were so good to 
Grace— she's been telling me that you're the man that found 
her the morning she was down on her luck; and oh, I hope 
you've got what you like! If not, there's a very good cook- 
jBbop near where we live, where jou can get first-rate saveloys. *' 
^ ^<& Hwiv, nowF'^ said Henot Fayne. ** Wdl, Fm aony 
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^Du didn't tell me bef ore^ because I don't know how theee 
things will torn ont Neyer mind^ we'll risk it; we'ye got 
to now. Is it far from here where yon liye?" 

** You know," said Oraoe; " it is where— where you found 
me that momine." 

*^ Of course/^ he said, though this information was not 
much of a ffuide to him* 

They walked on, he carrying the parcel of ^* delicatessen " 
and smoking a short brier, sio one, meeting them, would 
have taken him for anything but what he looked — a coster- 
monger, and Grace had no suspicions. 

They reached the quiet street — it was called Oay, perhaps 
becanse there was nothing yery gay about it — ana Oraoe 
knocked at the door. 

** Is— is grandmother back?" Johnnie asked of the landlady^ 
who opened it. 

** Ko, she ain't, Johnnie,'' was the reply, " and I don't 
think it's likely she'll be back for a fortmght; for my Polly 
says she saw her when she went for the supper beer, bein' 
took off by the perlioe for drunk an' disorderly." 

Johnnie sighed. 

" She may come back,'' he said. « Let's haye supper la 
your room, may we, Grace r 

They went up to the attic, and Grace, with a murmured 
l^lpgy, swept the table clear of the box-making materials, and 
rapidly spread a darned but clean doth. Heriot Fayne looked 
round, though he affected to be busy with the parcel. 

Some parts of the attic were so low that he could not stand 
upright without danger of knocking the top of his head off^ 
but he noticed that the place was scrupulously clean. 

" There won't be forks for you or me, Johnnie," Grace said 
in an undertone, ^^ and I hope he hasn't brought anything 
that wants pepper, because 1 haven't any. Now, you sit 
there on the box; and there's a chair for you, Mr. Dick; 
and — oh, did all those things cost only three shillings?" she 
exclaimed, as Heriot Fayne slapped down his purch^s upon 
the table. 

" These foreign things are yery cheap," he said in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way. ** Goodness knows what they are made of, 
but I hope they'll be nice. Let me give you some of this pie, 
and I beueve— I don't know — that uiis stuff in the glass jar 
18 the thing to eat with it. Got a corkscrew? No more 
have L Hever mind. I'll show you a trick I learned. This 
18 the w»y when you're druv into a comer and — " He took 
» knife and struck the edee of the neck ol tbi^ boMb^is^ ^ 
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round, and lo and behold I the top came off so neatly that :im 
a drop of precious Marco Brunn escaped. " Give me your 
glass — ^teacup, I mean — and try it. Miss Warner. Won't be 
so good as beer — these cheap foreign wines never are, you 
know; but never mind, we've got to put up with it. B!ave 
some of this stuff out of the jar, Johnnie. What's it lil^e? 
Awful rubbish, I expect.*' 

*^ It's beautiful,'^ said Johnnie, as he tasted the costly 
compound. ^' Just beautiful I You take some yourself, Mr. 
Dickr' 

"Bather!*^ said Heriot Fayne. "Hem, it's not bad, 
though I fancy saveloys myself; but^ there, I didn't know, 
don't you know.'* 

He kept the confections goin^ and their cuns well filled 
with the rare Bhine wine, but Urace noticed tnat, notwith- 
standing his assertion of hunger, he did not eat much him- 
self. 

" Well," he said, as she timidly pressed him, " I'm one of 
those fellows that don't eat mucL I'm all for a pipe, you 
know. Give me a pipe I You try a slice of that tongue. 
Miss Warner; and here, Johnnie, let me give you some. It's 
not bad for a cheap kind of thing." 

With much pretense of eating, he plied the two until they 
met him with a firm refusal; then he leaned back, as if he 
had r^ly eaten too much, and asked permission to smoke. 

" Yes, yesi" said Grace, and she sprung up and got him a 
li^t from the lamp. 

Her eyes were gleaming, a delicate rose color tinted her 
face, happiness seemed to radiate from her pretty face and 
graceful nttle figure. 

Heriot Fayne, with his arms behind his head, regarded them 
thoughtfully as he smoked. 

But, strange to say, he was not thinking of them, but of a 

E ale-faced lady in a pony-cart, a lady who leaned forward to 
im, her soul In her eyes, and a cheap tun^uois ring in her 
hand. Grace's eyes had wandered to that ring on his hand 
several times. But he put the vision from him and returned 
to the present. 

" (Jet out your violin, Johnnie," he said, " and let us hear 
you play. ^ I like music after supper. Or perhaps you are too 
tired to play?" 

" No, nol" the blind boy made haste to say; and Grace put 
the violin in his hand, and she drew her chair back to the 
wall to listen; but her eyes kept wandering to the dark, haoid* 
3ame laoe with m rapt ezpressiooi 
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The boy played^ and Heriot Fayne listened, smoking hard 
all the time; and when the aria was finished^ he knocked the 
table with his hand applaadingly. 

^* Bravo, Johnnie,^' ne said. ^' I can hear you here. Yoa 
want fonr walls, not the open street; all yonr tones are lost 
there. Let me see/' he stared before him mnsingly. ** Yea, 
I think I can manage it. Look here, I know one or two 
people who— that is, I think I might be able to get an intro- 
daction to some people who have mnsic at their houses, when 
tiiey entertain their iriends in the evening. See? You might 
go and play for 'em.'* 

The boy's face lighted np, and then fell sadly. 

*^ Bat — ^bat I can't go ^one, Mr. Dick. And — and grand* 
mother — " 

Grace laid her hand npon his arm. 

** I could go with yoa sometimes, Johnnie," she said in a 
low voice. 

" But — but your work; you couldn't leave that, Grace.'* 

"Oh, ves, I could," she said, cheerfully; "just now and 
again. Only think what a good thing it would be for you I I 
suppose the ladies and ^ontlemen would ^ve Johnnie, per- 
haps, five or ten shillings?" she added, to Heriot. 

He affected to consider for a moment. 

" Shouldn't wonder; perhaps more. I don't know much 
about it myseU, but I could find out You leave it to me, and 
I'll do my best. I knock about a ^ood deal," he went on, 
^Ting to explain his acouaintance with the aristocracy, " imd 
meet people who know these swells. See?" 

It seemed quite simple to Grace and Johnnie, and hope 
fluttered like a bird in the boy's breast, as he sat on his box, 
with his head leaning on his hands, his ejes fixed on Heriot 
Fayne, as if he could see him. After a tmie he leaned back 
and the eyes closed. 

Grace looked at him with tender pity. *' Poor boyl" she 
said in a low voice. " He has fallen asleep. He ^ets tired 
at ni^ht; it's the placing in the open air. How happy he 
looks! I shall let him sleep till he wakes, then tase him 
down-stwrs." 

Heriot Fayne looked from the boy to the girL 

** You are not very much like each other for brother and 
sister," he said, absently. 

** He is not my brother," she said. " I haven't — haven't 
ttgrone. I — ^I told you." 
,^ ^'Sa yoo did,'' be fiaid ''Stupid ot 1M V^toqgiiu \ 
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remember jotxr telling me that your mother and futner 
dead/' 

Her face paled^ and she winced. 

" Not — they're not dead,*' she said. " Worse. I *'— her 
eyes filled with tears, and a look of misery and angnish camo 
into her face—*' I am as good as dead to them. I— oh, I can 
not tell joa, even you /'' Her voice was broken by a dry aob, 
and, as if to change the subject, she said: 

** You — ^yoa have got a new ring in the place of the one yoa 
gave me. '* 

He started slightly, and looked thoaghtf ally at the ring. 

*^ Y-es,'' he said. ** like it?'' and he held oat his hand; 
bat, almost before she could examine the ring, he drew tbd 
hand back and stuck it in his pocket. 

** Not so well as the old," sne said, shyly. 

*^ That's all right," he said, witli a short laugh; ** because 
I wouldn't swop with you. And now I must be going." He 
rose, banged his head against the comer of the attic, and held 
out his hand. '* I'll let you know about Johnnie^" he said* 
** I'll write— no, I'll come and tell you." 

** You will come agam?" she said, almost to herself, and 
her eyes beamed. 

" 1 es," he said. " You'll find me dropping in all unex- 

Sctedlv some day. Oood-ni^ht." His handsome, reckless 
se softened with a kindly smile. 

Qrace stood in the center of the room listening to his firm 
footsteps on the rickety stairs, like a ^rl in a dream. Why^ 
surely it was a dream I And now, it nad vanished, and she 
was awake to the ugly reality of hard, every-day lifel 

" Poor little girlP' Heriot Fayne said to himself, as he got 
into the open air. ** Poor little thing! The old businesel 
Lord, how I should like to meet the man^ whoever he is!" 



CHAPTER X. 

It was still early for such night birds as he, and he walked 
on listlessly for awhile. Before he had gone the length of a 
couple of streets he had ceased to think of Orace Warner, and 
the mental picture of the girl in the country lane at Averleigh 
had again risen before him. 

^' I am a fooll" he said at last, and bitterlv, as he called a 

hansom. He was driven to a certain fast club, which, like 

the owl, is asleep all day and awake all night, and entering, 

was at once greeted by a hearty welcome froii a groop of men 

^a^bengdMmda haocarat table. 
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There is no more laxorious club than the Ace of Spades in 
hzarions London, at none is there higher play, and many a 
youngster has dated his start on the Koad to Buin from the 
night he first passed its swinging plate-glass doors. 

" Halloo, Heriot, thouffht you'd forgotten us!'* said one 
young fellow, with a boyish face, flushed with champagne and 
excitement. ** Where have you been? Gome in this next 
turn and take my place; I'm nearly stone-broke already/' 
He got up rather unsteadily, and Heriot Fayne took his place. 
But he did not seem to take much interest in the game, and 
won or lost without a trace of excitement. Throu^ the flip- 
flip of the cards as they fell softly on the green clotn, through 
the subdued talk of the players, the popping of the cham- 
pagne corks, the whispering voices of the footmen, he could 
hear distinctiy the clear, low tones of Eva ^(Tinsdale. 

" How can I thank you! You have risked your life to save 
mine!" The words, the low, sweet tone in which they were 
uttered, beat upon his brain. He rose suddenly, and — the 
other players staring at him — walked across the room to 
where, in a beautif uUy constructed " cozy corner " of satin- 
wood, young Lord Seamount, whose place he had taken, was 
deeping peacefully. 

*^ Wake up, and come out of it," said Heriot, shaking him 
by the shoulder. 

The boy — ^f or indeed he was little more— opened his eyes^ 
and stared sleepily up at him. 

" What's the matter? Breakfast ready? Oh, go to the 
devil! Oh, it's you, Heriot! What do you want?" 

Heriot Fayne signed to a footman to bring their hats, and 
taking Seamount's arm, led him out of the club. 

** xou young idiot," he said; " you can't drink and play, 
too! Come home with me, and I'll give you a pick-me-up." 

The boy stared at the dark and now grim face with some 
surprise. Heriot Fayne didn't often play the part of monitor. 

** What's up? What's come to you, Heriot?" he asked. 
** Joined the Blue Bibbon army, or what?" 

Heriot Fayne laughed slowly, as if ashamed of himself. 

" It would be well, perhaps, if you were to join it, Monty,'* 
he retorted. ** Take my word for it, you are no good as a 
drinkist. Give it up — or give up the cards." 
The boy rubbed his eyes. Was he dreaming!* 
" 1 mean it," said Heriot Fayne, sternly. '* Look here, 
yon think I'm drunker than you are. Perhaps I am; but 
asver mind* Yaa jast listen to me, yonr—yoa \Q!baa\>» ^^^ 
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baby in arms! You're on the wrong tack."* See? I kncWi, 
because I'm on it myself. I began just like you^ and — ^it'c 
too late to go back now. But it's different with you. You've 
still got something lef t^ and — and — Oh^ Lord, what's the use 
of my preaching?'' he broke off. 

*' Not a bit," said the boy, but rather gravely. " You 
don't do it very well, Heriot. You're about as bad at preach- 
ing as I am at drinking. We should both do for frightful 
examples, and that's alL Why, it's too late I What's come 
to you, old chap?" 

They had reached Fayne's rooms in Warwick Street by this 
time, and Fayne had concocted a nick-me-up out of soda 
water, liquor, and cayenne, and haa forced the boy, very 
much against his will, to drink it. 

" Better uow?" asked Fayne, coolly. ** How many candles 
are there on that table?" 

** Why, two, you idiot 1" answered the lad. " Do you think 
I'm drunk f " 

Heriot Fayne smiled grimly. 

" You'll do. Now, 1 want you to do something for me—** 

'' AH right; but, I say, look here, what did you mean by 
preaching at me just now, Heriot? All jolly fine; but, come 
to that, why don't yon practice what you preach? You're a 
good one to ramp about temperance and the rest of it!" 

Fayne let his hand fall upon the boy's shoulder, and looked 
down at him with a strange and quite novel sadness in his 
dark eyes. 

'^ It was cursed foolishness, I know,'' he said. *^ But—* 
look at me — I was like you once, and, somehow, the sight of 
you to-night, lying there, reminded me of what I was, what I 
mi^ht have been, and what 1 am. It is too late for me, but 
it isn't for you. You've got a mother, and a d— d good 
mother, tool She's breaking her heart about you at this 
moment Sitting up, and waiting for you to stumble up the 
steps of her house m the Square there; and there she'll wait 
for you, night after night, and watch for you patiently while 
she's got a place to watch and wait in. Ibut that won't be 
long, for you're going the pace, Monty, aren't you? And 

Jrou'll run through your money and hers, and come down to a 
edging at Boulogne, or some other infernal hole. And 
then — why then, when yor're creeping about, waiting for 
Death, and wishing that it had come the day you were bom, 
you'll think of all the chances that you've nung away, of the 
iff e that jou have led, and — Here, have some more oL ilus 
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The boy took it, with a shaky hand and a scared look on his 
in^naoos face* 

^* 'Pon my soul, Heriot, I believe you're as drunk as a 
hatter." 

" I am,** said Heriot, with a grim langh« " Never mind. 
Get out, now. Wait; I wanted jou to do something for me. 
What was it? Oh, ah; yes! Your mother has an * at home * 
•very fortnight, hasn^t she?** 

" She does. A regular tea-fight; full house every time; 
money^ turned away at the door.** 

** tfust so. And she has some kind of entertainment; musi(^ 
and that sort of thing.** 

" Yes; the last smasher on the music-box — ^piano — and the 
squallers from the opera, and all that. And the fellow with 
long hair, who recites. I caught sight of the Johnnie one 
afternoon — she*d persuaded me to stop — and I fled at once.** 

" Yes,** said Heriot. " Well, look here. 1 want you to 
ask her to engage some one I know who plays the fiddle like-« 
Eke — ** 

" An angeL I know. lt*s a girl, I'll bet ten to one in 
monkeys. Done, Heriot?** 

** Shut up!** said Heriot, with his novel sternness. " It*s a 
boy; ^e*s blind. But he does play like an angel, and your 
mother couldn't do better. Seer* 

Lord Seamount stared. *^ The Noble Ooster taking aa 
interest m a blind fiddle boyl'* he murmured, sweetly. 
** WeU, I'm—*' 

" Just so,** said Heriot Fayne, coolly. '* Now, take down 
the address.*' He flung him a pencil* ** Seventy-nine Gay 
Street.** 

But the hand of my Lord Seamount — ^fourth Baron Sea- 
mount, Viscount Oleavly of Ireland — ^was too diaky for pen- 
manship, and Heriot iWne gripped his arm and wrote the 
address on his cuff. '^ There you are; and mind, the boy 

J lays well — well; do you understand? And he*ll oome for 
ve guineas. Have any more of this stuff?** 
"Not if I know it,** responded the lad, promptly. 
"Very well, then; clear out and set Lome; and — and— 
and if you do happen to remember what I*ve said, try and 
act up to it. You^re in time to pull up. As for me, ifs too 
later 

"Heriot,** said the boy, gravely, as he went imsteadilv 
down the stairs, *^ don*t tmnk i ever saw you so drunk 
betorel'* 
^^. MesdotSiffiwmtiorepme time, staring afctbftOMafitofc^\oi3^ 
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iie had used as a test of Lord Seamount's sobriety^ thm 
slowly undressed and went to bed. 

It was past noon when his man woke him. 

'' Beg pardon^ mv lord^ but there's a gentleman here. I 
told him yon weren t np, b»t he said he'd wait.*^ 

Heriot tamed over and took the card the man held oat to 
him. 

*^Mr. Stannard Marshbank^ Queen Elizabeth Mansion^,'^ 
he read. 

" All right/* he said. " Tell Mr. Marshbank I shall be 
awake in half an bour.^' 

The man, with an unmoved countenance— nothings 
absolutely nothing his master could do would surprise him^ 
left the room, and Heriot Fayne composed hixnself to slumber 
again. In a little over the half hour he woke, and called 
out, *^ Stubbles,'' and his man entered. 

^* Show Mr. Marshbank in here, and bring me a soda and 
whisky sharp.*' 

Stubbles ushered Stannard Marshbank into the bedroom, 
and Heriot Fayne, leaning on his elbow, ^ave him a nod. 

" Excuse ceremony, Stannard,'' he said. " Thought you'd 
rather come in here than wait." 

Stannard Marshbank, beautifully dressed, with a flower in 
his buttonhole, dean-ahayen, alert, keen-eyed, smiled blandly 
at his cousin. 

*' Quite so," he said. *' Time is valuable to me, Heriot — " 

" Then why the devil do you waste it by coming here?" 
was the prompt but quite calm retort. 

Stannard Marshbank, with the smile still on his face, 
seated himself in a chair beside the bed. 

** A very natural question, my dear Heriot," he said. " I 

should like to answer that I haye come to do you a seryice— - 

for your good, in fact — but I fear you wouldn't believe me."\ 

You are right, I shouldn't," was the frank and candid 

assent. 

" And yet it is true," continued the other, still in the bland, 
eondescending tones which filled Heriot Fayne with an almost 
irresistible desire to fling him out of the window. ** You and 
I, my dear Heriot " — " My dear Heriot " stirred uneasily 
under the bedclothes, and the desire became still less resist- 
ible — " have not seen very much of each other; our paths in 
life lie far asunder — " 

" Yes," said Heriot Fayne. " You are a Member of Par- 
MameDt and all that kind of thing, a credit to your age, and 
» Iu7£j2i UDd tuning light, while I— \e&'» j^a^JQ^ iikftLi 
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tnat we should meet often. What the devil have you oome 
for now?" 

^^ I am desirous of telling you^ if you will give me an 
opportunity^'' said Stannard Marshbank> still with the uritat* 
ing blandness. 

^' Then tell it/' said Heriot, grimly, " and don't talk 
through your nose as if I were a confounded deputation of 
your constituents to be bamboozled and hoodwiimed. Out 
with itl I want to get up." 

*^ And I hare a parliamentary committee at half past one^*' 
said Stannard Marsbbank. 

*^ And I have to act as referee at a prize fight at a 
quarter past two," said Heriot " Out with itl Do you want 
to borrow money? Because, if so, you've oome to the wrong 
man. But not you I Your sort, Stannard, have always 
money to lend. It pays better, doesn't it? Well, lend me a 
couple of hundred — 

'* My dear Heriot," broke in the softly bland voice, which 
irritated the other almost to madness, ^^ I have not come to 
borrow or lend money, and yet it is about money that my 
mission — " 

Heriot sat upright, and viciously punched the pillows into 
oonvenient shape. 

*' You talk like a parson," he said. ** What is it, in the 
devil's name?" 

" Ah, my dear Heriot, if you would but have patlencel 
Believe me, I am here for your ^ood." Heriot smiled, a 
grimly incredulous smile. ^^ I am nere bearing, so to speak^ 
Sie olive branch of reconciliation and peace — " 

Heriot Fayne flung back the clothes. '* If you can't come 
to the point, I'm goin^ to get up," he said. '' Just call my 
man as you go out, will you?" 

'^ One moment," said Stannard Marshbank. '' My dear 
Heriot, I have been down to Averleigh." 

Heriot Fayhe drew the clothes about him again, and leaned 
on his elbow. 

** Oh! you have been down to Averleigh?*' 

** Yes; the earl, your father, wanted to see me, and sent for 
me/' 

** Well?" came the grim inquiry. 

*'He astounded me — yes, astounded me, by malring n 
proposition that I should consider myself his heir — '' 

He paused a moment; but Heriot Fayne did not moy^ ot 
otter a word; he was motionle^ anc^ dlent9][uua dasls.^;^^^ 
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— ** The heir to the money which he is free to leave to 
whomsoeyer he wilL He made it plain also that — ^ahem! — ^he 
desires to recognize me as heir presamptive ta--er — the estates 
and — er — title. You will agree with me, Heriot, that his 
oflfer was extremely — shall I say flattering?*' 

*' I do. It is the first time I have ever heard my father was 
guilty of flattery; he must be in his dotage. *' 

Stannard Marshbank smiled, but the smile was a little less 
suave and rather u^ly. But he had come to ^oad' his man 
into rebellion and aefiauce, and he smoothed the smile into 
shape. 

*^0n the contrary, ihe earl is in possession of all his 
faculties and in the ber;t of health, ifow, my dear Heriot, 
yon will, I fear, suspect that I — ^to put it vulgarly — ^jumped 
at his offer. '' 

" * Jump ' is the word,** said Heriot, curtly. 

*^ Ah, you wrong me, indeed you dol'* said the suave voice^ 
with a touch of unselfish pathos in it. 

"Oh, do I?** 

" Yes. Heriot, we have never been great f rieiids — '* 

— " Never since I thrashed you, when we were boys, for 
beating a lame dog,** put in Heriot. 

"But,** continued Stannard Marshbank, ignoring the 
reference, ** I think you might do me common justice— ' 

" If I did^ I should condemn you to be hanged,** Heriot 
muttered* 

" I will not deny that the offer was a tempting one. I am 
an ambitious man — ** 

" Cut all that,*' broke in Heriot " My father has offered 
to make you his heir, to acknowledge you as the next in suc- 
cession, and you have accepted. Wbiat the devil have you 
come here for?** 

" No,** said Stannard Marshbank; " I have declined. That 
is, I have declined until I had seen you and made one effort-^ 
it may be the last effort — to reclaim you, Heriot** 

Heriot sat up and regarded him with a grim countenance. 

" To — * reclaim * me I think you saidP 60 on.** 

Stannard Marshbank sighed. 

"My dear Heriot, I Imow the thoughts that are*pasfflDg 
through your mind. ** 

" Do you?** 

** I know that yon have always misjudged me-**' 
^ **HaveI?** 
B ^And that yon think me capable of — ** 

^**An7 meaxmeaa under the sun* 1 ditk Qo qdS? 
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** But yoa wrong me. I hare come this morning — ^at some 
mconyenienoe — to implore yoa to — ^tg consent to your father's 
conditions, to leave this life of dissipation and retorjQ to 
Averleigh. Yoa can not bat understand how keen a stain and 
disgrace your condact has cast upon the old name, the name 
that has always been held by honorable men — " 

Heriot Fayne's face hardened. ^' Beach me that cigar case, 
will you?'' he said. 

Stannard Marshbank handed it to hinL 

*^ And the matches; thanks. €k> on! You were saying 
that I am a disgrace and a shame." 

** Yes, my dear Heriot. 1 have determined to speak 

Sl»nly, for your own good. Mark that — ^for your own goodi 
[ost men would have accepted jour father's offer and token 
the position — the honored position which it included. But, 
my dear Heriot, I have a conscience — ^* 

" Oh, you have, have you?" 

— '^ And I can not avail myself of this proposition until I 
bave made an effort to reclaim the prodi&;al into whose place 
I am invited to step. I beg you will not think of me — '^ 

'^ I have not thought of you smce I last saw you; make 
your mind easy." 

" I have my place in the world. I am— er — Chappy and 
contented in my work. I will yield all the temporal ad van* 
tages which this offer contains, and be amply rewarded if you 
will but cast off this dreadful life, if you will turn your back 
upon the vicious career upon which you have embarKed. Let 
me be empowered, my dear Heriot, to go to your father and 
tell him you will leave London and your vicious companions 
and settle down to the quiet and virtuous Ufe of an English 

gentleman; in short, let me but announce the return of the 
rodigal Son, repentant and ashamed — " 

** What will you have to drink?" interposed Heriot, coolly 
enough, thoagh there was an ominous glitter in the dark 
eyes. ** You talk well; no wonder that you shine in the 
House. What is it to be — whisky and soda, sherry, cham- 
pagne — " 

*' I never drink excepting at meal times," said Stannard 
Marshbank, with sad gravity. ^'You will, I am sure, my 
dear Heriot, appreciate the difficulty, the delicacy of the 
situation. Here am I, the next in succession — unless you 
marry — and here are yoa — " 

— " Sick of your cant!" broke in the sternly contemptuous 
voice. ** Go back to my father, who sent yoxx, «iA. \e^\3MS!w 
ibat M0 maj m&ke any hypocrite bd likw 1^\ifsaL \i^\a 
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money; that the same hypocrite— if he be ]rou--oan regard 
himself as heir to the title and estates. I shall never many. 
Go back and — and tell him that^ and tell him that I would 
rather be the man I am, what I am — a disgrace and a shame, 
the outcast of the family — than such a — such a slimy snake as 
the man he has chosen.'' 

He reached for the bell as he finished, and rang it furiously^ 
and the discreet Stubbles appeared* 

*^ Show this — ^^entleman oni^" said Heriot Fayne. 

** My dear Heriot,'' marmared Stannard Marahbank, more 
in sorrow than in anger, ** considerl I come with the olive 
branch — *' 

Heriot Fajme sat np and yawned. 

'* Is my bath ready?" he asked of Stubbles, as if no third 
person were present. " Right; then I'll get up!" 

With a si^h and a shake of the head, but a ^leam of satis* 
faction fki his eyes, Stannard Marshbank moved to the door. 

*^ You make me very sad, Heriot," he said, ** very sad. 
Good-byel" 

CHAPTER XL 

Stannabd Mabshbakk left his cousin, the outcast, with 
a smile of malignant satisfaction and a heart of hate. Heriot 
Payne's insolence of manner and speech, his open contempt 
and scorn, cut Mr. Marshbank like so many lashes of a whip, 
a knout. 

His back was blushing, so to speak, but he still smiled, for 
he had effected his purpose; he had goaded the heir into 
rebellion and defiance, and now he, St^nard, could go down 
to Averleigh, and play his part with a free hand, and pose as 
the noble, unselfish gentleman, as a contrast to the low- 
minded profligate into whose place he was Rouxs to step. 

He went and sat on his committee, and, while Heriot was 
acting as referee at a boxing match, listened to the witnesses 
and counsel, and asked questions. He spoke in the House 
that night — spoke better than he had ever done before — ^and 
the ne^ day started for Averleigh. 

As the train approached the rich lands belonging to the 
estate, he looked out with a gleam in his light eyes — a gleam 
of cupidity. It would all be his some day, i£— if Heriot Fayne 
did not marry and beget a son — all his! But there was 
something more he wanted, and he leaned back and doeed his 
iyee^ and tboc^ht oi Eva tVinsdale. 
JSbe wm to M tm wiio. He had xoaoW^ .taofib VSb ^bnaULta 
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80 tbe firsfc night he had seen her. Bat how wsa ue to obtain 
her? Meet men would have seen only one way, that of win^ 
ning her heart; bat this was not Stannard Marshbank's way. 
That was leaving too mach to chance. When he wanted a 
thing he was not ashamed to set a snare for it^ to trap it^ to 
weave a net roand it. What snare could he set for this beau- 
tiful^ sweet English girl, whose pure mind looked out at him 
Ihrou^h the dear windows of her innocent eyesP 

It IS said that the devil is always ready to befriend his 
slaves^ that he is a good master — ^for a time — ^and renders 
u.ervice for service, and, though he did not guess it, the snare 
was ready to Stannard Marshbank^s hand. 

The Averleigh carriage was waiting for him, and a couple 
of footmen stood on the platform to receive him and take 
charge of his lugsage. Servants are quick at discovering the 
way the wind is blowing, and, somehow or other, they had 
discovered that Mr. Marshbank was some one of importance 
at Averleigh, 

So they touched their hats with a marked respect, and 
ushered mm to the carriage as if he were almost of as much 
consequence as their master, the old lord, himself. 

Stannard lingered a moment to tip the guard and the 
porter, and say an affable word respectmg the weather to the 
obsequious station-master, who could scarcely keep his hat on 
his head, and then was driven to the Court. 

The Earl and Lady Janet awaited him in the library, and 
he entered with an air of sad gravity, which told his story with» 
out words. The earl shut his lips tightly. Lady Janet sighed, 
and hung her head. She had ho^d against hope; had even 
thought that this exemplary young man might have succeeded 
60 well in his unselfish mission as to bring Heriot down with 
him. The tears ^thered in her eyes. 

" You have haa a pleasant journey, I trust?" said the earl, 
with the courtesy which did not fail him even at such 9^ 
moment as this. ** It is very good of you to come. Yoi^ 
have seen— my son?*' 

Stannard Marshbank inclined his head solemnly, regretfully. 

** Yes, sir, I have seen Heriot,'' he replied; " and — ^and 1 
am sorry to say that I have no good news." 

The earl's lips grew tighter, thinner, and he moved hi» 
white hand as a si^ial for Stannard to continue. 

^* I saw Heriot, and — and did my best to place the mattei 
before him. I spoke plainly — perhaps too plainly. I fear I 
gave him otteDBB, Bat one must do one's dut^^^^^'ii^V 
MMMu^daigrtomAke An effort to ro&tore Imat^^^bi^^ 
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plAoe which yon have offered me. I could not hft?e aooeptel 
without doing so/' 

The earl inclined his head. 

" And — and he — '^ he said, but his voice died away. 

Stannard Marshbank shook his head. 

^^ Almost refused to listen to me," he said in a low voice. 
** I found him in bed; it was in the afternoon — " 

Lady Janet sighed and her hands clasped each other. 

" I fear he was not in the best mood to receive my visit, 
and it was with great impatience that he brought himself to 
listen to me even for the few minutes which I spent with him* 
He — It pains me, sir, to have to tell the result of my mis- 
sion. I will not repeat his words; they would only grieve and 
anger you. In effect, he declines to leave London and the life 
he IB leading, and is deaf to all remonstrances and exhorta- 
tions; though. Heaven knows, I spared neither, and tried my 
best to prove to him that forgiveness and a loving welcome 
awaited nim at your and Lady Janet's ha^ids.^' 

The earl raisai his white head. 

" Thank you,' ' he said in a low voice. " That is sufficient. 
The mission is one of your own seeking. I had no faith in it. 
He refuses to— to return and lead the clean and virtuous life 
of an English geutleman. Oood! May I ask if the scruples 
which stood in the way of vour acceptation of the proposal I 
made you are now removed?'* 

Stannard Marshbank looked straight before him, with well- 
simulated reluctance and hesitation on his face. 

** I have followed the dictates of my conscience, sir,*' he 
said. ^' I still wish that Ueriot had listened to reason, and 
suffered me to restore him to his proper place; but — I am in 
your hands, sir." 

^' Good," said the earL He rang a small bell on the table^ 
and a footman entered. 

" Send a groom to Mr. Eastlake '* — he was the lawyer ill 
the neighboring town — "and ask him if he will be good 
enough to come here to-morrow. He may choose his owe 
hour; I shall be at home." 

Lady Janet rose and left the room, with the tears running 
down her face, and Stannard Marshbank, as he opened th( 
door for her, murmured sadly: ** I am so sorry — so sorry 
But what can I do?" 

Mr. Eastlake came the next morning, and the earl madi 

his will. Everything he could leave was left to Stannarc 

Marshbank, who stood by the carved mantel-shelf with a erav^ 

tor/ Almoet ii0/>itMk^al (X)untenanfi^ ^\ui\jd\)aNi^SGdi»!^ho^ 
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kmg It would be before the white-headed old man, wno sat in 
his chair with bent head^ would die and leave him^ Stan- 
BsuA, in possession of all this wealth; for the earl had lired 
qaietly for some years, and the sum of his sayings was yery 
large. 

Mr. Eastlake stayed to Innch^ at which Lady Janet, with 
the signs of a weeping night in her pale, sweet face, presided 
in silence; and the three gentlemen talked ** estate. The 
earl consulted Stannard Marshbank on every question; 
whether this or that lease should be renewed; whether it 
would be well to give Farmer Styles the new granaries; what 

^rcentage of the rents should be forgiven this coming quar* 
)r, and so on; and Stannard Marshbank, when appealed to, 
behaved and spoke so modestly, with such infinite respect for 
ihe earl's wishes, that even the keen old lawyer — too had 
flJmost taken a dislike to him when he entered the library 
before lunch — ^was constrained to admit to himself that the 
•* young man ** was behaving remarkably welL 

But after lunch, when Stannard went out for a walk by 
himself, he allowed the mask to drop for awhile, and Mr. 
Eastlake would speedily have changed his opinion if he could 
have seen his face, the hectic fiu^ on the nigh cheek-bonecf, 
tiie glitter in the pale eyes. 

" Only two — the old man and that dissipated hound between 
me^— and thisr^ he kept murmuring to himself, as he walked 
through the woods, between the trees of which he could catch 
glimpses of the park, the fields, the prosperous farms. 

He was goin^ toward White Cot; and the thought of Eva 
Winsdale mingled with his dreams of future greatness; of the 
time when he diould be the Earl of Averleigh, the owner of 
Averleigh Court, and all pertaining to it; and he was so 
inwrapped, so absorbed, that, when a man stepped from 
amongst the trees and into the road immediately in front of 
him, he started. 

The man was dressed like a gamekeeper, and, after a 
glance at Stannard, touched his hat, and was moving on, when 
Stannard stopped him with a gesture. 

** You are one of the keepers, I suppose, my man?*' he said 
in his soft, suave voice. 

The man pulled up his strong, muscular figure erect, waiting 
respectfully. Stannard Marshbank looked at him attent- 
ively, as he did at all persons at first meeting them. He 
never forgot a face after once seeing it. This one, though 

aot bandS>m<v was stnkiDg^ bj reasoa ol tlod ^^i^ ^w\Sk^ 
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almcNst amotmting to moroseness^ which marked eyery featvi* 
of it. 

** Yes, dr/^ he said in the low voice of a man who is chary 
of speech. 

" I thought so; what is your name?** 

** Ralph Forster/' was the reply. 

A pecaliar expression flitted for a moment over Stannard 
Marshbank's face. It came and went so rapidly that no man 
could have described or analyzed it 

" Ah, yes/* he said. ** flow are the birds looking?'* 

" Very well, sir," said Porster, looking, not at his inter- 
rogator, but at the stock of his gun. 

'' And the poaching; is there much of it?*' asked Stannard 
in the affable, condescending way which men of his class adopt 
when they are speaking to an inferior. 

** Not much — now,^ said Forster, grimly. 

Sfcannard smiled approvingly. 

** I am glad to hear it.** He paused as he put his thin 
fingers into his waistcoat pocket. *^ I am Mr. Mar^bank. 
Here is something for a glass of ale, Forster. I am sure you 
will do your best to keep the game up. Good -afternoon.** 

The ** something** was a sovereign. Forster looked up 
with a kind of surprise; then, with a morose " Thank you," 
he put the coin in his pocket, and went oS amongst the trees. 

"Yes, keep up the game, my friend,** Stannard mur- 
mured. " For who knows how soon it may be mine — mine /** 

The thought sent a warm glow all over him. He walked 
on to White Got, and found Mr. Winsdale lying in a ham<> 
mock under the shade of an ash-tree, in the pretty garden at 
the back of the house. A cigarette was between ms lips, and 
a book, face downward, lyin^ beside him. 

'^ Pray don*t get up!'* said Stannard Marshbank, quicken- 
ing his steps. ^' I know how difficult it is to get settled in a 
iiammock. Please don*t rise. I can find a chair — ** 

Francis Winsdale sunk back. 

" !Not that; the other one with a sloping back,** he said. 
*' You will find that it just fills in the hollow places. Lovely 
day. So you are down again — and for good?** He asked the 

Question with a faintly cyaical smile, and Stannard answered 
im gravely. He was far too wise to play the hypocrite 
before I rancis Winsdale. 

" Yes, in a sense,** he said. " I have seen Heriot, and — ** 
Mr. Winsdale smiled with half -closed eyes. 
" He refuses to play the last act of the * Prod^ al SoniL-uer^ 
A^v lie doeea^t caie for roast veal? AI: " ^md 
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that blowi no one any good. And so I may oonmtnlate yoa 
as the earl's heir, and— probable sacoessor^liarsnbankf 
Stannard inclined his nead gravely. 

^* The earl made a will in my favor this morning,'' he said* 
He paosed a moment *^ We are both men of the world, Mr. 
Winsdale, bat I should like to think that yon cive me credit 
for doin^ my duty. I really did my best with Heriot; and — 
well, I should not have repined if I had succeeded in restoring 
him to his proper place.'' 

** Of course— of course," said Francis Winsdale. " I quite 
understand that you have behaved ^err welL Frankly, I 
think that you will make a better heir ana master of Averleigh 
than Heriot Fayne would have done.^' 

^* He may be that yet," said Stannard, quietly. ** He may 
marry — " 

'^ He may; but it's not likely. If he should, and there 
should be an heir, yon will still he a rich man, with the earl's 
money. Well, I congratulate you. Ambitious men only 
want money to reach their aim and end. It never brii^ 
ihem any happiness. But that's another story, isn't it? 
Will you have something to drink — claret cup, chambertin; 
or will you wait for tea? Eva will be back presently; she has 

e^ne for a stroll across the moor — * the estate,' " and he 
ached cynically. ** Not much of an estate," he add^ 
** If it were, it wouldn't have remained." 

** Thanks!" saiJ Stannard. ** Perhaps I may come back to 
tea; may I? I have to walk to one of tne farms." 
Francis Winsdale nodded. 

" By all means," he said. " Shall I get up and go with 
you to the gate in proper form? Nol Very well. You'll 
nnd me here when you come back. Au revoir/* and ho 
noddec), with h^-closed eyes. 

Stannard went on to the moor. Which way had Eva taken? 
He turned to the right, with watchful eye for every side, and 
presently he caught sight of a white dress, which he felt, 
rather than knew, was Eva's. 

She was walking quickly, with a light, graceful step, and 
was made aware ox his proximity by Tags, who stopped and 
yelped at him. 

She greeted him with a smile — ^just a pleasant smile of sur« 

J rise— little guessing that the sight of her was makmg his 
eart throb pamf ully. 

" I have just been to White Cot," he explained. " iSu 
Winsdale said that you had gone across the moor, ^aodi— '^ 
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" Does he want me?^* asked Eva, quickly, and »>coppmg 
short, as if prepared to retnm at once. 

** No, no!" he said. ** He does not expect you until tea- 
time/' 

^^ Then I will go a little further," she said. ** It is such a 
beautiful afternoon, is it not? Have you come down for a 
long stay?" 

'' Not for long," he said. *' I must be back in town in a 
day or two; I may be sent for at any moment. But I shall 
be backward and forward pretty frequently," 

** Then — then — " she said in a lower voice. 

" Yes; Heriot Fayme declines to return," he said, gravely. 
*^ And I am the earl's heir. My mission has failed; it is not 
my fault that, unlike most embassadors, I gain by fiulure." 

** Oh, no, nol You have acted very, very generouslyl" she 
murmured. 

" Thank you," he said in a still lower voice. " Your 
approbation is very sweet to me. Miss Winsdale; I can not 
tell you how sweet. And now we will say no more about it. 
How wild this scene is! It is like a bit of Scotland." 

'^ Is it not?" she said. *' I am so fond of it. Perhaps it is 
because it is our own," she aifded. ^' We are on my father's 
land." 

" Yes?" he said. 

^^ At one time it extended to that hne of beeches; but — ^but 
it has all gone, excepting this moor, and that other small one 
in ihe hollow there, beyond the road. It is not worth much, 
father says; but I am glad that the other part — the fields — 
went instead of this. The * Little Moor,' as we call it, is 
prettier than this." 

^^ Is there time to go and see it?" he asked. 

Eva glanced at her watch — said "Yes;" and they crossed 
the road, and gained the smaller stretch of waste. It ran 
down the side of the hill, and dipped into a valley, in the 
center of which ran a brawling littJe trout stream. It might 
have been a dell in Scotland, so wild and remote was it 
Stannard stood half-way down the hill, and looked round him. 

" What is that?" he asked, nodding at a rough excavation, 
like a scar on the heathery hill-side. 

** A disused quarry," said Eva. " They used to get stones 
for the roads from it, but they have deserted it. Better stone 
can be got from the Averleigh estate. That tumble-down 
wooden place is the hut in which the men used to eat their 
dinner, and take refuge in bad weather. It is pictureaguflu 
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•• Very,* ' he said. " It looks as if it were quite cut of the 
world/' 

^^ Shall we go down and see the hut?^' Eva suggested; and 
they descended the steep path by the edge of the quarry. It 
was so steep that every now and then Stannard offered her his 
hand; but Eva declined it with a smile. 

" I have climbed it so often," she said. " My father says 
that I am like a goaf 

They reached the hut, and Stannard looked in. It was in 
better preservation than it appeared to be from a distance. 
Inside there was a rough table, a dilapidated barrow, and a 
broken pick. A rabbit ran out, and darted like a flash up the 
hill, and Eva, laaghiug, shaded her eyes to look after it. 
Stannard locked at her, and not at the rabbit. He had never 
seen any girl so graceful, so lovely. The thought that some 
other man might win her shot through him like a pang of 
physical pain. Under the stress of his emotion his face went 
pale, and he sunf^ on to a bowlder of stone, and went through 
the pretense of tying his shoe-lace. 

Eva stooped and picked up a stone, and, with girlish 
abandon, flung it into a mass of gorse bushes. 

** Sometimes it drives them out,'* she said. ** The place is 
full of rabbits. Look, look!" and she laughed as the bunnies 
dashed out and tore up the hill-side to their holes. ** I am 
gM that they do not quarry here any longer," she said. " It 
would spoil the place to have a lot of men blasting and picking 
at the stone; and how frightened the rabbits would ber' She 
had seated herself on a bowlder near his, and spoke dreamily^ 
absently. It was as if she had forgotten his presence; and 
another pang shot through him as ne recognised her mood. 
He felt as if he could not speak — ^he who was usually so ready 
and flnent. 

** But there is the money," he said at last 

Eva looked at him with a litfle surprise. 

" Ah, yes; the money,'* she said; " and I suppose that is 
all -important. Poor father! Yes, I suppose the money 
would be welcome." 

^^ You speak as if you did not think it of much importance. 
Miss Winsaale^" he said. 

She smiled. 

** I don't Why should we want more than we have nowP 
I am quite happy. But there is my father. Perhaps it is 
different with him. It must be, of coarse. Yes, he could do 
00 much with money. He is so — so clever; so much better 
fitted to flocietj and the great world beyond tb^ ^ixA^xsd»^ 
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I fanoj — ^I think — that he is re^tting all that he htt losb 
that he is dall^ and longing for London and his old friends.^ 

" It is not unlikely/"he said, thoughtfully. " Your father 
occupied a veiy prominent position m the world •f fashion 
and politics.'' 

** And, of course, he must feel his loss,'' she said, with a 
sigh. ** Poor fatherl" 

" Perhaps — who knows? — ^he may go back to his proper 
place, some day," he said, at random. 

Eva shook her head 

** Oh, no," she said. " How could he? We shall never be 
better off tiian we are now. We have no rich relatives to 
leave us their money, and — I am afraid we must be content, 
Mr. Marshbank." 

** As I should be, if I were in his place," he said, softly. 

As he spoke, he flicked up a stone to throw into the gorse 
bushes, and raised his hand to do so* then suddenly paused, 
lowered his hand, and looked hard at the missile which lay in 
his palm. 

It was a rough and jagged piece of stone, with some zigzag 
streaks running through it. Altogether, in form and color, a 
singular-looking stona 

He turned it over and over, and, in his absorbed contem* 
plation of it, seemed to forget even the presence of the beau* 
tif ul girl beside him. 

He looked from the stone to the side of the quarry, and all 
along the hill. Then he slipped the stone in his pocket, and 
rising, sauntered to the level bottom of the quarry, and 

Eick^ up two or three similar ones, slipned them also into 
is pocket, and throwing some ordinary nint at the bushes, 
came back to her. 
She was looking at the watch on her bracelet. 
^^ It is time we were going," she said, and she started to 
climb the steep path. 

Stannard Marshbank stopped a moment or two to look 
round him, then followed her. 



CHAPTER XII. 

He was very silent for a long time, his eyes downcast and 
hidden by their lashes, his face thoughtful, and his whole air 
one of preoccupation; but as they neared the house, he roused 
himself, and talked to her. 

There were few better talkers than Stannard Marshbank, 
^stod JS^A was soon interested and amused. He told her of 
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• 

Itte in London^ his parliamentary experiences; dUscossed with 
her the many social Questions of which every one is now so 
fond; and; all throngn, spoke to her not as if she were a 
yoang girl, ignorant of the worlds but his equal in knowledge 
and experience. 

His manner^ too, was peitect; a nice combination of 
friendliness and reverence, just the manner to impress an 
innocent, impressionable girl. 

They were laughing and talking like old friends, when they 
entered the garden, and found the tea-thin^ already arranged 
on a rustic table beside the hammock in which Francis Wins- 
dale still reclined. 

" So you have got back,*' he said, eying the lovely face, 
with its Dright eves and flush of health, with a paternal self- 
satisfaction. "You met each other? Come and sit here^ 
Marshbank. I hope you want your tea as badly as I da'' 

" You shall have it at once, you most patient of fathersl** 
said Eva, and she slipped oQ. her gloves and seized the teapot. 
*' Mr. Marshbank and I have been down to the old quarry. I 
wish you had been with us. It looked beautiful this after* 
noon; so quiet and out-of-the-worldish.'' 

" Too quiet,'* &aid Francis Winsdale, with his cynical 
shadow of a smile. " I should prefer it a little noisier, with 
men and dynamite, which mean a royalty. It was the only 
profitable part of the * estate,' which is now, in grim earnest, 
a white elephant." 

Stannard Marshbank said nothing, but his hand turned over 
the stones in his pocket. 

" Never mind, father," said Eva. *' It is very beautiful, 
at any rate. Will you have some cream in your tea, Mr. 
Marshbank?" 

His eyes followed her every movement. The turn of the 
wrist, the white, shapely hand, the pose of the beautiful head, 
fascinated and bewildered him. Wnen she ^ve him his cup, 
with the grave, innocent smile on her face, his hand trembled, 
and his pale eyes fell before her unsuspecting ones. 

For the first time in his life Stannard Marshbank was ^^ in 
love." He could have laughed aloud in bitter self -mockery 
and scorn. But the fact remained, though he laughed never 
80 loudly. He felt that, though he got the old earl's money — 
ay, even the coveted title and the broad estate of Averleigh-— 
they could bring him no joy unless he obtained also this beai 
tifm, innocent, sweet perfection of womanhood — ^Eva Win 
dale. 
. ^ I bine been to see the Warners, fathett'^ dod «Bifii» V^vaBi^ 
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ing back in her chair with her cap in her hand^ her hat tilted 
forward to screen her eyes from the sunlight that filtered 
through the leaves of the oak. '^ Mrs. Warner is better^ I 
tiiink; but she is still weak. I want some of that old port for 
her that Soames is always woTrymg us to drink.'* 

" Ask Soames/' said Francis Wmsdale. " He will think it 
a dreadful waste. Gilbey's invalid port, at twenty-four 
diilUngs the dozen, would serve the same purpose. But take 
it — if Soames will give it you — by all means; only remember 
'iiat once it is gone there will be no more.'' 

Eva laughed. 

^^ As if you cared! You never drink it I will coax old 
Soames; you will see!" 

A maid came out of the house to speak to her, and Eva 
rose and followed her. 

^^ Eva ou^ht to have been the daughter of a wealthy man/' 
said Francis Winsdale, sententiously. ^^ She would have 
played the part of Ladv Bountiful very welL" 

** You do not care about money — ^for yourself?" said Stan* 
Hard Marshbank. 

Francis Winsdale smiled. 

** No; I have longago discovered that wealth means work^ 
and I hate work. But — " his face clouded for a moment. 
" Well, yes, I should like to be a rich man, for — ^for her 
sake." 

^^ I am glad to hear that," said Sfcannard Marshbank, 
eoolly. " Because your wish can be easily gratified." 

Francis Winsdale did not jump out of the hammock, or 
titter an exclamation of amazement or incredulity. 

"Oh, indeed!" he said, with his cynical calm. "Have 
you just heard that I have inherited a fortune?" 

" No," said Stannard, as quietly and unemotionally. " But 
I have discovered the fact that it lies — the fortune — just out- 
side your door." 

Francis looked at him over the edge of the tea-cup. 

" What the devil do you mean, Ikforshbank?" 

" Only this, that you have a copper mine on that part of 
your estate which you call the Little Moor," he said^ quite 
quietly. 

" A copper mine! Who told you that?" 

" No ona I discovered it myself. Do you know anything 
Hi geology?" 

" Not the least, the very least, in the world," was the 
jxrompt reply. 

^^ neH air, I do— ia little— and this "—he took the 
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iram his pocket — '^ is copper ore, or I am very mnch mis- 
taken." He held out the ron^h and striated stones on his 
open pahn, and Francis Winsdt^ stared at them blankly. 

^* Isonsense!'^ he said, at last. 

** Pardon me, it is not nonsense. It is copper ore. There 
are the unmistakable signs and evidences.'' He ran off a nam* 
ber of technical details glibly. " And rich copper ore." 

" You mean to say — " The elder man's face was flushed, 
his eyes sparkling. 

** That there is copper in large quantities in that old quarry 
working of yours? les, Mr. Winsdale," said Stannard, very 
quietly. 

" I— I can't believe it!" 

" I can understaud your incredulity; but it is a fact. That 
is, I think so. The truth can be easily ascertained. I have^ 
as you see, half a dozen specimens. I will go to London and 
get them assayed. If the result should prove that I am right, 
then — well, then, Mr. Winsdale, you are rich, if not beyond 
the dreams of avarice — " 

Francis Winsdale sat quite upright in the hammock, with 
Ids feet on the ground. A faint flush had come into his face^ 
his usually sleepy, cynical indolence seemed to have vanished. 

** Good heavens!" he exclaimed. 

Stannard Marshbank watched him closely, though his 
attention seemed absorbed by the specimens. 

" 1 found them lying loosely in the bottom of the quarry,** 
he said, ** which proves that the copper is near the surface, 
which means that the fortune is close to hand. Very little 
expense, nearly all profit. H I am right, you will be a rich 
man in the course of a few months — one might say weeks. I 
will go to London and have this ore tested. But I know, I 
feel that I am right." 

Francis Winsdale was pale by this time. ^^ This takes me 
by surprise," he said, as if ashamed of his emotion. ^^ It 
means so much! Not that I care for wealth. I have had 
my day — " 

" No, no," said Stannard. 

" Yes; what is there left for me to do, to enjoy? But-^ * 

** But there is your daughter, Miss Eva," murmured Stan- 
nard, glancing out of the comer of his eyes at the pale-faced 
man. 

** Yes, Eva," he said, as if communing with himself. ^^ It 
would make all the dl^erence to her." He turned to Stan^ 
naid. ** You will not say anything to her^ pLoaae/* "bsb 
m » qwet toiw at oomm<^iad. 
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** Oertdnly not,'' assented Stannard. ^^ I will not say sr^- 
thing to any one. I may be wrong. I am not a mineralogist 
nor an expert. But I will consnlt one. I will do it at once." 

** Thank von, thank yon,'' said Stannard Winsdale in a 
low voice. " I am deeply grateful to you. Copper I BichI 
Yon say that yon think there is a quantity of it? H6w do 
you know— on what do you form your opinion?'* 

He tried to suppress his eagerness, but failed; it was obvious 
in his voice, the bright light in his eyes, the faint tremor on 
his lips. The man was slowly being transformed. 

Stannard answered gravely, as becomes a man of the world, 
a Member of Parliament, a man of business. 

" 1 know something, a little, of geology — mineralogy^ 
rather," he said, ^^ and I noticed that the cnaracteristics of 
these stones were in others lying around the quarry and in the 
sides. There are distinct traces of copper. In fact, I think 
that it is rich in copper. Hush! Miss Winsdale is coming. 
Do not let us say anythm^ more. I will go to town to-morrow 
and ascertain the truth. 

He took his departure soon after, but during the lasfc few 
minutes his tone and manner toward Eva were marked by a 
distinct deference and desire to please, so that when he had 
gone tiirough the gate Eva, looking after him, said: 

^^ How pleasant and agreeable Mr. Marshbank is, father." 

She said it quite innocently and openly, just as a child 
mi^ht have spoken, with frank, candid eyes and a thoughtful 
snule. 

Her fafcher started and looked at her absently. 

"Stannajd Marshbank — ^pleasant — agreeable? Eh? Oh, 
yes, yes." 

She looked at him, a little puzzled by his manner. His 
"osually indolent eyes were sharp and calculating, his usually 
placid face wore a hectic flush. 

** Are vou hot, father?" she asked, laying her hand on his. 

** Hotr No, no," he said; and a moment or two afterward 
he rose and went into the house, and Eva noticed that his gait 
and manner were alert and quick, instead of slow and languid, 
as they ordinarily were. 

Mr. Stannard Marshbank had a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, though he had very few, if any, friends, and amongst 
the former was the well-known Theodosius Bobinson, wno 
knows— or is supposed to know — more about mineralogy than 
anj other man living. If you take a lump of ore, Sate, or 
gravel to Mm, he will tell you where it comes £rooi« bom it 
gvi there, and how Jong it hs& beea tbf^se* 
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The afternoon following that of the discovery at the quarry 
Btannard Mardibank calleid upon Theodoaios Kobinfion. The 
great expert lived in a grimv house in a grimy street off Pen* 
tonville^ and received 9ie ^^ coming man '^ with some aston- 
ishment but very little warmth. 

** Halloo, Manshbank " — they had been at school together— 
he said, lifting his head from a crucible, the contents of which 
he had been studying, ** how are you? What the deuce — 1 
mean, is there anything I can do for jrou? Sit down. Don't 
sit on that lump of rock. Chuck it on the floor. Little 
thought of seeing you. Great man now, aren't you? Seem 
to have seen your name in the papers now and a^ain;" and 
all the time he was talking he was poking and stirring up the 
contents of the crucible. 

** And I see your name frequently, my dear Bobinson," said 
Btannard Marshbank, with an ingratiating smile. 

** Eh? Oh, the Boyal Society Beports and that sort of 
thing? Oh, yes, yes.'' He stirred the crucible again and 
looked up. *** Anything I can do for you? 1 suppose you 
came to see me on business?" He had never cared very much 
for Stannard as a schoolfellow, and — and was very busy and 
anxious about the evil-smelling compound in the pot. 

** Yes," said Stannard. ** I want you to look at these and 
teU me—" 

He placed the stones on the littered table, and the mineral 
expert grabbed at them and peered at Uiem through his 
glasses. 

Stannard waited in breathless suspense. 

** Well?" at last asked Bobinson. " What do you want to 
know?" 

" I want to know if— if they are not copper ore?'* 

The expert nodded. 

*^ Yes/' he said, quietly, with extraordinary indifference aa 
it seemed to StannanL 

** Yes! Then — then the owner of the estate on which they 
were found is a rich man — ^for there is plenty of it!" His 
pale eyes warmed up and a flush colored his cheek. 

Bobinson looked at him in an absent kind of way. 

** Oh, no, he isn't," he said. " There's copper here, but 
not enough. You can find stuff like these m almost any 
quarry. Co|jper'8 there, but not in large quantites enough to 
pay for working and smelting. Understand?" 

Stannard nodded. 

He was disappointed, and looked it. He took \k% ^k^ 
atami; J»£aUmaliaffd to pitch tuem out oi tbd '?iiEdmi% 
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Bobkison /anghed^ the preoccupied laugh of the man ci 
science. " No end of fools — beg your pardon, Marshbank, 
no offense — come to me with things like that; think they've 
got a fortune. Quite a common mistake, I assure you.'' He 
oegan to stir the crucible a^ain. 

Stannard Marshbank pu&ed the now worthless stones about 
with his finger, then he said: 

''Just write me down an analysis — ^assay, description, 
whatever you call it, of them, will yon, and say how much 
copper there is in them.'* 

He wanted to show Mr. Winsdale that there was some cop» 
per, at any rate. 

" All right,'* said Bobinson. " Leave 'em there and I'll 
send you tne assay." 

" To-nightP" said Stannard. 

** Eh? Ohl ah, yes, to-night. I'm very busy- .•^' 

*^ And I will not, there&re, take up any more of your 
time," said Stannard; and he left the great man to his 
precious crucible. 

On the way to his rooms in Queen Elizabeth Mansions Stan- 
nard felt sniall and uncomfortable. Then, gradually, as he 
turned the matter over he began to cheer up. 

After all, it was as well, perhaps. If the quarry had turned 
out a coppjer mine, Francis Winsdale would have been rich, 
Eva an neiress, and his chance of marrying her miade still 
more difficult. 

Yes, prhaps it was for the best! 

He dmed at home that night and — ^it was Wednesday and 
the House not sitting — was reading and thinking of Eva when 
his servant brought m a small parceL 

It was from Bobinson. There were the stones and the 
report scrawled on a half sheet of note-paper. 

Stannard looked at the figures. Wiiat a deal they meant! 
If the decimal .92 had been on the one side of the line instead 
of the other Mr. Winsdale would have been a rich man! 

He looked dreamily at the paper, his pale eyes half hidden 
by the lids for some moments, then suddenly a gleam shot 
into his eyes and he jerked his head up. 

A thought, an idea, a suggestion had, so to speak, darted 

into his brain. It was a Great Idea. So great that it made 

him hot and cold all in a breath, and called the hand that 

heid the meager piece of paper to ehake. 

He dropp^ the report on tli3 table and walked up and 

S9wn the room for half a dozea turna. T\i<sD.\^^c»i&i^ back 
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to &e table and, as if fascinated, stared at the piper i^ 
fiilence, and motionless while one coold coont twenty. 

Then he went to the door and locked it, tnrned up the 
lamp, and, sitting down before the paper, studied it minutely. 
After a close, a very close, examination, he got a penknife and 
a small ivory paper-cutter, and drew the pens and ink toward 
him. 

With the greatest care he scratched out the long line 
between the nj^ures, rubbed the rough spot with the ivory 
penknife until it was burnished like the rest of the sheet, and 
then, with a careful, steady hand, drew the line on tiie other 
Bide of the figures. 

It entirely altered the report; from worthless stones the 
pieces of jagged rock were transformed into precious ores. 

The paper, as it read now, made out Francis Winsdale » 
rich man. 

He rose from the table with the paper in his hand; big 
drops of sweat stood on his brow, his face was pale, his lips 
twitching; bnt a smile of cunning satisfaction ana anticipatory 
triumph was in his eyes, and the vision of Eva Winsdale, im 
all her fresh, sweet loveliness, flashed before him. 

Then he laughed softly — ^the laugh of a man who is pleased 
with himself. 

And he was pleased, very pleased, for he had done a really 
dever thing. 

OHAPTEE XIIL 

" Why, vrbat is all this about copper mines and making 
fortunes, Eva, dear?'' asked Lady Janet, one afternoon 
about a week after Stannard Marshbank had brought the 
forged — shall we be exact and say " altered?" — report to the 
amazed and delighted Mr. Winsdale. ** I heard Mr. Marsh- 
Imnk — I mean Stannard '' — she had not yet learned to call 
him by his Christian name easily — '^ telling Edmund last 
m'ght at dinner tliat your father had discovered copper— or 
was it tin?-M>n Little Moor.'' 

** It is quite true," said Eva, with a faint flush, as she 
looked up from the skein of silk which she was winding for 
Ladv Janet '* I did not tell yon before, because Mr. Stan- 
nard asked us to say nothing about it. 1 don't know why, 
though I am sure he must have some good reason for secrecy. 
You will not think me — close and secretive, dear Xjady 
Janet?" she added in a low voice. 
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x'imd she smQed lavingly at her. ** I haye do doubt that Stan* 
nard had the best of reasons for keeping it quiet; he is such a 
thorough business man^ you know. Edmund says the way ho 
has mastered all the details of the estate, the rents, aud leases, 
and all that kind of thing, is onite extraordinary. He seems 
to know as much already as Mr. Benson, the steward. And 
there is copper on Little Moor! Why, that means that you 
will be quite rich people, dear, does it not?" 

" Yes, I suppose so,'' said Eva, quietly, and without a trace 
of elation. *^ Mr. Marshbank says so. It was he who dis- 
covered it. He found some of the ore— I think it is called — 
I heard papa and him talking about it— one afternoon when 
he and I were in the ouarry.^' 

" Dear, dear!*' said Lady Janet, ** I am very gladl You 
can not be richer than you deserve to be, my dear. '' 

'^ Are you glad?'' said Eva, as quietly as before. 

'* Yes; are not you, Eva?*' said Lady Janet, stopping in 
her win^g to look at her beautiful, grave face. 

" I — I don't know," replied Eva in a low, thoughtful voice. 
'^ I suppose it is — nice — ^to be rich. It must be, or father 
would not be so delighted." 

Lady Janet smiled. 

'* Money is a good thing," she said, with the impersonal air 
of those who have never felt the want of it. ^' At least, it is 
a good thing in ^ood hands," she added, with a sigh, and Eva 
knew she was thinking of Lord Fayne as well as if Ladj Janet 
had mentioned his name. ^' And I am sure it will be in good 
hands with yon, my dear. And Mr. Winsdale is delighted? 
Nafcurally." 

'* Yes," said Eva, with a sigh. " He is quite changed." 
" You speak as if — as if you almost regretted it, my dear." 
The color stele into Eva's face as she looked before her 
absently again. 

'^ Do I? Perhaps I do— I don't know. You see — shall I 
speak out from my heart, dear Lady Janet? I will. Well, 
I — I liked father best before this sudden and almost mir* 
aculous wealth came to him. You kuow how-— how happy 
and contented he was. He was like a child just a little wee 
bit tired, but quite happy and full of enjoyment of every- 
thing. It used to make me happy to see hun so contented* 
He enjoyed all the little things of life so completely^ and 
Beemed so free from care of every kind. I," she laughed 
Boftly and rather sadlv, ** I was proud of the lazy, doke-far* 

mm4^ w^jr in wbiob m took thmga*^ wd^ W^ \x> «»^ \^ 
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lying in liis hammock cr dawdling with hh novel and cigar- 
ette. Ohy do YOU understand?'' 

*^ I think I do, dear," mnrmnred Lady Janet, mnpathetio- 
ally. '* Edmund neyer could take life like that I hare often 
wished he could." 

** But it has all changed now," said Eva. *^ Father is rest- 
iess and excited, and does not seem able to sit still for five 
minutes. There is no more lying in the hammock or saunter- 
ing round the green-houses, or wandering about the garden. 
I — I think that his very face has altered. You know how 
pleased and — and happy he used to be, and how he used to 
smile after he had mme one of those witty speeches which 
always made Lord Averleigh laugh? He seems to have for- 
gotten how to smile, and his voice has grown quick and sharp 
and — and irritable. The least noise disturbs and worries him, 
and he can not read or — or take any interest in anything but 
this mine. Yes, he has changed." 

Lady Janet patted her hand consolingly. 

"You must not mind, dear," she said, encouragingly. 
*' It is only natural that Mr. Winsdale should be anxious and 
worried. Biches always have their drawbacks. It will be idi 
right presently, when the mine— or whatever it is — ^has 
proved successful; and your father will be his old self again. 
Don^t be uneasy, Eva, dear." 

** Do you think he will?" said Eva, catching at the hope. 
** If I thought he would always be like he is now, harassed and 
worried, I would rather remain poor— oh, ever so much 
rather." 

" Yes, dear, I understand. But surely you must be glad 
on your own account? Do you not look forward to being 
rich?" 

Eva thought for a moment. 

" No," she said. ** I am quite happy and contented. And 
so was father until this copper was found. I would just as 
soon drive Prince as ride m a carriage and pair, and I am as 
fond of White Cot as you and Lord Averleigh are of the 
Court." 

" Dear child I" murmured Lady Janet, and she bent for- 
ward and kissed her. ** That is the secret of happiness- 
contentment. But you will be able to do more than buy a 
lar^e house and carriages, Eva." 

^ Yes," said Eva, brightening a little. '* I shall be able to 
help my poor people, shall I not? That m\\ consoVei \3a,^^ ^cSl 
Abe liu^gimdp ^^ Fancy being * consoled ' tor tip^ -^gji^^i^^i^^^ 
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a fortnnet It is as well that Mr. Marshbank does not hear 
me; he would hideed think me migratefal." 

*^ Stannard is a wonderfully ckfer man/' said Lady Janet^ 
after a jpanse. ^^ Edmund says that he has one of the acutest 
brains he has ever met with. Although it is so short a time 
eince — since he came down here, he 1ms effected several im* 

Eortant improvements in the working of the estate, which 
ave resulted in a large saving of expense; and he has so 
thoroughly mastered everything that Edmund leaves almost 
the entire management to him.^' 

" Yes, Mr. Marshbank is very clever,'* said Eva. She 
made the little assent in a rather curious fashion; not un- 
grudgingly, but without any warmth. And yet, she told her* 
self, she ought to be very grateful to Mr. Marshbank. He 
had discovered a fortune for her father and her, and seemed 
to devote his valuable time and great abilities to their service. 
She had seen a great deal of him lately, for the business of the 
mine brought him to White Cot very frequently; indeed, when 
he was at Averleigh, he spent almost all lus time at White 
Cot, or walking about the (juarry with her father, and his 
manner to her was perfect in its respectful devotion. 

As she sat there, holding the skein of dainty silk, she 
thought of all that he had done for them; of his unobtrusive 
attention — devotion was not too strong a word — ^to her, and 
felt almost ashamed of not liking him letter than she did. 

Her father was never tired of shiging his praises. He 
seemed to have forgotten the vague suspicion ne had first 
entertained of him, and he had grown to regard him as an 
oracle. It was Stannard Marshoank says this, or thinks 
that, all day long; so that Stannard Marshbank seemed to 
have entered into her life to an extent that almost absorbed, 
or, at any rate, overshadowed it. 

Her father read Stannard's speeches in the House aloud at 
breakfast-time. Quoted him constantly; and, of course, when 
speaking about the coming mine, gave him all the praise and 
credit. 

^' Yes, he is very clever," she said, after these thoughts had 
passed through her mind. 

^^ And he is getting quite popular, '* said Lady Janet, as if 

she were trying to impress herself with his good qusdities. 

'^ Edmund says that he understands the people on the estate 

already, and that he can do twice as much with them as Mr. 

Benson can.** She sighed rather inconsistency, and Eva^ 

)owiDg the cause of the sigh, said m alo^ ^OAii^x 
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**Have — ^have you heard from Lord Fayne, Lady Janet? 
Bnt> perhaps, I ought not to ask. Forgive 'me." 

** IVo— no, my dear; I have no secret from you. Yes, wa 
have heard. Heriot wrote to his father the other day. It 
was only a short note, of a few lines, in which he said that 
Stannara had been to see him, and that he, Heriot, was quite 
willing that Stannard should be Edmund's heir. He called 
him hard names— one was * hypocrite;' but *' — she wiped her 
eyes — ** he sent his love to me. It was kind of him to think 
of me, dear, was it not? My poor boy!" 

** He can not be altogether bad," said Eva in a low voice, 
a^ she put her arm round Lady Janet's neck. 

Ladv Janet looked at her gratefully. 

** Thank you for saying tmlt, dear. No! I will not believe 
him altogether bad; but— but Btannard says that he is wilder 
than ever, and that he has been borrowing more money from 
the Jews on the reversion; and — and we know what that 
means. But he sent his love to me, poor boy!" 

Eva's carriage — as the footman always persisted in calling 
her pony-cart — was announced, and Eva drove home. Her 
&ther was in the study when she arrived, and when she came 
down dressed for dinner, she found Stannard Marshbank in 
i^e drawing-room. He often remained to dinner, going into 
the study merward with Mr. Winsdale. '^ 

As he entered the room, his pale eyes lighted up, and swept 
swiftly over her lovely face, and every detail of tne black lace 
dress which sat so gracefully that it seemed part of the lithe, 
supple form. 

" You must be quite tired of me. Miss Winsdale," he said, 
bending over her hand with the exaggerated air of respect 
and devotion which, somehow or other, always jarred upon 
Eva. ^^ But Mr. Winsdale and I have a few matters to talk 
over, and he has kindly asked me to dine." 

** Is the mine going on all right?" Eva asked. " I suppose 
yon are goin^ to talk about that?" and she laughed, but not 
very mirthf mly. 

" Ah, yes," he said. " It is the mine, and nothing else, 
just at present. I am afraid it bores you terribly. But, 
when once it is started, there will not be so much to talk 
about Yes, it is going excellently, I am glad to say. The 
arrangement for the start is nearly complete, and I trust that, 
in a few months, Mr. Winsdale will reap the benefit." 

As he spoke, Francis Winsdale came in, not with his usual 
dow^ indolent ^t^ hut ^hruptly, alertly, aa<i\i<b\oo>eL<d^'c^^aJl 
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in a nervonSy irritable fashion. He was^ as Eva had said, 
changed indeed. 

" Dinner ready?'* he said, sharply. " (Jad! Soames is the 
most nn punctual of fellows. He doesn't appear to understand 
that time is money! And time is money, eh, Marshbank? 
Well, Eva, been for a drive? Mr. Marshbank and I have been 
down to the quarry. Things are looking very bright. Is 
that the old dress you wore m the spring? You haven't too 
many, I suppose. Ah, well, a few weeks — months — eh, 
Marshbank? — and you can fill your wardrobe from Monsieur 
Worth's. Dinner? Gome on. Give Eva your arm, Marsh- 
bank." 

All through the meal — which he eat quickly, and as if he 
were indifferent to the fare — ^he who a few weeks ago had 
been so critical that a badly cooked dish would have m^e him 
unhappy — he wanted to talk of the mine; but Eva noticed 
that Stannard Marshbank deftly and delicately steered hinr 
away from the subject into others more interesting to hei 
All through the dinner that peculiar devotion to her mani- 
fested itself. He put forth nis best powers in the effort to 
amuse her, and, in spite of that vague feeling of distrust of 
him, succeeded. If she dropped her serviette he noticed it 
and picked it up for her. The room was rather hot, and he 
handed her the fan which lay beside her plate. In a hundred 
and one little ways he showed that he was constantly thinking 
of her. 

This close attention — ^respectful, almost reverential as it 
was — seemed to weigh heavily upon Eva, to oppress her; and 
she was glad — though she felt guilty of ingratitude — ^to escape 
from it to the drawmg-room. 

After dinner the two gentlemen went into the study, and 
Mr. Winsdale, giving his ^uest a cigar, and lighting one for 
himself, went straight at the mine. 

*'' And so all the preliminaries are arranged?" he said, sink- 
ing into a chair. 

^bannard Marshbank was thinking of Eva, of the exquisite 
contrast the black lace dress afforded to the white arms and 
beautifully molded neck, and he tried to drag himself away 
from the mental vision. 

" Yes," he said in a business-like way; " everything is 
ready, I think." 

" Are you still of opinion that I should work it myself; 
take all the responsibility, and not form a company?" 

^^I am 8hil\ of that opinion," replied Stannard Marshbank. 
^Jfjroa form a company you give them tioe g;Ee».tAi ^jact di 
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the profits. Why should you do that? The land is your own 
and you only want capital to work the mine for your own 
sole benefit My proposal that you should borrow iJie money 
on mortgage— on the land, the Little Moor, and— er — ^the 
rest of your property — is, I think, the best plan. It is what 
I should do, and so I advise you to do the same.'' 

Francis Winsdale knit the brows that had used to be 
placid. 

"There is some risk,*' he said. "Suppose the mine should 
fail, the copper give out? Where should I — and Eva — ^be 
then?" 

Stannard Marshbank shot a swift glance at him, then 
leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

"Where is the risk?" he said, confidently. "Robinson„ 
the assayer, never makes a mistake. The report says thai 
there is a tremendous proportion of copper in the ore. He 
never makes a mistake; it is more than his reputation dare 
do. There is the copper, as he says, and you have only to 
work it I have found a syndicate; two or three gentlemen 
who will advance the money — they do not want their names 
to appear, for very good and obvious reasons ; they are public 
men, you know, and it will be lent through their solicitor, 
who happens to be mine. With this money you can start the 
mine and secure all the profits. They commence at once, 
you see, as the copper is so near the surface. No— no com- 
pany I Keep it all in your own hands, I say. Why should 
you share a colossal fortune with a pack of city sharks ? And 
It will be a colossal fortune !" 

Francis Winsdale jumped from his chair and paced the 
room. 

"Yes r he said. "I shall be rich ! By Heaven ! I can 
scarcely realize it. Rich, enormously rich, even if — if I allow 
a percentage on your calculations, Marshbank — " 

"You need not. I have made them fairly, even mod- 
estly." 

"And Eva — ^Eva will be an heiress ! God bless her ! It is 
of her I am thinking. She is worthy of this good fortune, eh, 
Marshbank?" 

"She is indeed," murmured Stannard Marshbank. "Miss 
Winsdale would adorn any sphere, however elevated. She 
was born to shine, like a glorious, heavenly planet — '* 

''Yes, yes!" murmured Francis Winsdale, his intellectual 
face flushing. "It is for Eva's sake ! We will leave this bit 
of a cottage — it is all unworthy of her, eh, Marshbank? 
I think I should like a house in Park Latve ot Cito^N^aat. 
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Square. We shall entertain^ of course. I hope that tfome Otk 
my old friends have not forgotten Francis Winsdale.^^ 

^*' Ho, indeed! You need have no such fear/' murmured 
Stannard. ^'Yon will be welcomed back to the scenes of 
your old triumphs^ Mr. Winsdale.^' 

*^ You think so?" with a pleased smile. ** Yes; and with 
Eva! It is only right that sne should take her place in the 
world. She is lost here — Pardon the egotism of a fond aiul 
fooli^ father^ Marshbank.'' 

^^ You can not admire Miss Winsdale more than I do^ sir^'^ 
said Stannard Marshbank in a low ychcc. But Mr. Winsdale 
scarcely noticed what his young friend was saying. Re was 
thinking of Eva queening it in brilliant drawing-rooms^ with 
the best of London's best at her feet 

** I am anxious to begin for her sake^" he said, feverishly, 
impatiently. ** I want to see her take her proper place.'' 

** And she wilL And you^ too, sir," murmured Stannard 
Marshbank, with flattering emphaisis. ** You have been 
buried in this out-of-the-way spot too long. You are 
wanted — wanted in society, Mr. Winsdale; and, all going 
well, you will re-enter it with flags flying and drums beating. 
It will be a triumphal progress. You wUl go back a million- 
aire, if my calculations are ail correct" 

They went into the drawing-room, the elder man flushed 
with suppressed excitement, the younger cool and self- 

Eossessed, and Mr. Winsdale went up to Eva and laid his 
and upon her hand. 

" Well, dear?" he said, tremulously. " This place is a 
deadly dull holel Never mind! We shall be in London — in 
Park Lane or Grosvenor Square — ^this time next year, I hope. 
Eh, Marshbank?" 

** But I don't want to be in — where did you say — Grosvenor 
Square?" Eva said, with a smile, as she drew his hand across 
her soft cheek. ** I am quite happy at White Cot, father." 

Mr. Winsdale smiled. 

** So you think," he said. ** But wait until you have tasted 

the delights of London! My little school-girl will sin^ a 

different tune then. Yes, vest you will laugh at that httle 

speech of yours and wonder now you could have been content 

to merely exist By the way, Eva, when that time arrives 

ou must not forget to be grateful to Mr. Marshbank!" and 

e touched that gentleman on the^ shoulder as he passed. 

Stannard Marsnbank lookeJ do'wn at her with a smile thafc 

OQ^r/o^^ iXJiQceaied the pasaioa wbidi throbbed in I^ j 
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^I trast yon will never entertain so uncomfortable a sensa» 
Ikm toward me^ Miss Winsdale/' he said. 

** And yet I ought to be grateful/' she said. ** It we are 
lich> as father hopes to be^ we shall owe it to von.'' 

** To an accident only/' he said. '^ If I had not chanced 
to pick np the piece of ore— Bat I shall count it a happy 
accident if it should be the means of increasing your happi* 
ness. I would do — I do not think there is anytning I would 
not do— to bring, let us say, one transient smile to your face.'^ 

Something in his tone^ in the li^ht which he had allow^ to 
just escape from his pale eyes, maae Eva look up at him with 
Bomething like dread. 

No man, as yet,, liad ventured to make love to her. She 
did not know what it meant 

Instinctively she shrunk back a little, as Stannard, bending 
over her, with his arm on the piano, went on in a low voice: 

** Ahy you do not understand! You, who have so many 
friends who love you, you who have a home whose very 
atmosphere is love, can not understand how much, how dear 
your — friendship is to me, how I look forward to tlie hour at 
which I shall be at White Cot, how loathe being here^ I am 
to leave it! Some day," he paused and fought for self-con- 
trol, ^* I may find courage to tell vou how it is with me. 
Even new,'' his breath came fast^ ^ I am sorely tempted I 
If I were sure that you would not be angry — aliurmed — ^I 
would lay bare my heart and show you — *' 

Eva had been sitting motionless^ listening to the low, soffe 
voice, like a person under a spelL But he ventured to touch 
the lace on the sleeve of her dress, and the touch broke the 
spell. She shivered faintly, as if a chUl wind had swept 
over her, and rose with a sudden pallor. 

He saw the effect his words, ms touchy had produced^ and 
trembled. 

^^ Miss Winsdale — Eva!" he said, almost inaudibly. But 
as if she were afraid of what he would sav^ she looked round 
with a startled expression in her beautiful face^ tiie ** maiden 
look '^ of fear and recoil from the tyrant Love. 

Stannard Marshbank recovered himself in a moment. 

** Forgive me," he murmured. Then he glanced at Us 
watch. *^ It is time I was going. They are early folks at 
the Court, and my uncle likes a chat before he ^oes to bed." 

He said good-night in quite an ordinary way, out when he 
got outside, his drops of sweat stood on his brow. 

*' Too soonf" he muttered; *' I frightened herl I must 
wait cntal I get her within the nets then— do^ liusa ^Su^ iba^ 
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dirink as much as she pleases. Heavens, how beantifiil she 
isl How Bweetl VA rather lose my sonl than lose berr' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

One morning Grace flong open the door of her room, and 
with excitement qniyerin^ in her voice, called for Johnnie. 

Johnnie came, feeling his way np the stairs, and was seized 
and dragged into the room by Grace. 

** Jommier* she cried, "I've good news for youl Oh, 
you'd never guess if you had fifty tries. Never, Johnnie. 
I've had a letter. It's just come. And who do you think 
it's from? Mr. Dickl Mr. Dick, Johnnie! And it says that 
you're to go and play at a big house this evening. This 
evening! And that isn't all; there's something in the 
letter — oh, Johnnie, I can't help thinking that I'm dreaming, 
and that it isn't real. Look at that, Johnnie; feel it!" and 
die forced something into his hand. ^' Do you know what it 
is? It's a five-pound note! Five pounds!" 

She Rasped for breath, and gazed triumphantly at the boy's 
&Ge, whicn had ^one even paler than usual with excitement. 

** Five pounds! P'r'aps it's a bad one, Grace," he stam- 
mered. 

She laughed. 

** I don't wonder at you saying that It's just what I 
thought, till I remembered wno sent it No, it's good 
enough, Johnnie. Just hear what the note says;" and she 
read, with quivering voice: 

** Deab Miss WARiirEB, — Johnnie's to play at Lady Sea- 
mount's, Seamount House, Grosvenor Squai*e, at ten o'clock 
this evening. Five pounds. I've put it inside, thinking 

Jou'd like to get a few things. Take a cab, and tell him not 
be nervous, but to play as if he were in the street 

"Your mend, Dick. ' ' 

" Therel" she exclaimed. " Isn't it good, and kind, and 
ftioughtful of him? Of course, he knew you'd want a new 
coat and things for such a swell place, and so he sent the 
money in advance! And you're not to be nervous, he says. 
But you won't be, Johnnie, will you? It's me that will be 
nervous amongst cdl those ^rand people I I — I almost wish I 
were blind as well, Johnnie,'' she added in a low voice. 

** Don't!'- he faltered, and she stooped and kissed him 
lemorsefullv. 
^ ^3 didnh loean that} ana I sha'n't be nervou£;» eithoTt 
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JkAuuue. Who^lI notice a little^ insignificant person like me? 
They'll all be too mnch taken np with yonr playing. But 
come on^ Johnnie^'' she harried on, as she pat her work away, 
with feverish haste. ** TVe mast go and get some clothes for 
yoa." 

** And for yoa, too, Grace,'* he said in his low, monotonoaa 
voice^ which had that strange quality of softness belonging te 
the blind. " Yoa mast bay a new aress — *' 

" No— no!'' she said, clapping on her hat. ** I'm all 
right I've got a black dress — one that will jast do. Besides, 
it's yoar money." 

" Gracel I won't have any new clothes if you don't buy 
something. I won't go;" and he sat himself on the box with 

an air of determination. 

•' 

" Nonsense, Johnnie 1 To h^ar you!" she laughed. " Well, 
I'll borrow enough for a pair of gloves. I know where you 
can buy beauties — six-button! — ^for one and eleven! Come 
on!" and she took his hand and led him out. 

All the way to the ready-made clothes e^op they talked of 
Mr. Dick and his goodness, and only one flaw in the happi* 
ness which threatened to overwhelm them arose from the fact 
that there was no address in his letter to which they could 
write and thank him. 

" Don't you fret about that, Grace," said Johnnie. " I'll be 
bound we shall see him again some day. You know he knows 
where we live, and I don't think he's the one to drop his 
friends. He'll come, and then we can thank him better than 
in a letter. And just you get a good pair of gloves, even if 
they are as much as half a crown. And wouldn't you like a 
jacket or a hat? Just to please me, Grace, now?" 

But Grace was firm in drawing the line at the gloves, and 
she was not far wrong, when, with a laugh of suppressed 
excitement, she assured Johnnie, when they were on the 
point of starting, that she looked ** just like a lady " in her 
old black dress. 

The cab set them down at one of the largest of the big 
houses in the square, and a footman, with a kindly condescen- 
sion, took them up a wide staircase, lined on each side with 
palms and tropical plants, into a small room, where a maid 
stood beside a tea-table. 

" Her ladyship thoug;ht you'd like a cup of tea before you 
beffan," she said. ** Young gentleman blind, miss? Poor 
feuow! Here's a low chair for him. " 

Jcbmiie'e mrs were sharp, and his heart 8Wq\V^ vn83Ki'^QC&<°^ 
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at the " Young gentleman;" it was file new suifc of '* readi* 
me-downs,'* of course. 

Grace took her cup of tea with rather a tremulous hand. 
From the other side of some huge plush curtains she could 
hear the murmur of voices^ and guessed that the adjoining 
room was tide drawing-room, and that the ** swells '' were 
already there. 

"You won't be nervous, JohnnieP** she whispered, 
anxiously; but he turned his eyes to her with a grave slm- 
^city. 

" No, Grace. Why should I? It won't be more than 
playing in the streets, you know. And, besides, I sha'n't see 
them, you see.'' 

Presently the curtains were divided; a stately lady stood in 
the opening, and a young gentleman, with a somewhat flushed 
face, looked over her shoulder. 

** Oh, hire they are, mother," he said. " How are you?" 
and he nodded to Johnnie, but kept his eyes upon Grace« 
whose eyes dropped with fright. 

** I'm very well, sir," said Johnnie in his childish treble. 
Lord Seamount chuckled, and nodded again. 

** Have you had some tea?" asked I^y Seamount, with a 
simple, unaffected kindness that somewhat quieted the flutter 
of Grace's heart. 

" Awfully young, aren't they? And what a pretty girl, eh, 
mother?" whispered Lord Seamount. 

"Yes," said her ladyship. "1 — I hope it's all right, 
Monty." 

" You bet!" ho responded. ** The little chap can play, or 
Heriot would not have recommended him, don' tcher know." 

" Well," said her ladyship. Then she put her arm through 
his lovingly. " And you will stay, won't you, Monty? You 
won't run away? You know how I love to have you near me 
when people are here; at all times, indeed, Monty." 

" All right; I'll stay. Don't you be afraid. Eare lot of 
people here ^ready; don't want me to talk to 'em all, do 
vour Awful bad hand at the kind of cackle that goes on at 
these tea-fights, mother." 

** Not to all of them, Monty,'' she said, with a smile, her 
^je resting on his handsome, boyish face with that mother's 
love whic£ is as near the divine as any we have any knowl- 
edge of. ** But yovL might speak to one or two. There aie 
Bare to be some nice ffirls— 
i« ^'Jbar^; always &aSx of nice girla you ate, xostloau^ 
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^' Yes; and you mi^ht find one and talk to her^ ]b.<miy. I 
don't want you to be bored — ^' 

He laughed* 

** Awf mly sorry, but I'm afraid I shall be; tea-fights not 
in my line, yon know. Never mind, I'll stand it as long as 
lean/' 

He went up to Grace, who had been standing respectfully 
waiting. " Won't you have another cup of tea? Or your 
brother? Well, then, they'd better come in, hadn't mey, 
mother? Or do you keep them here till they have to play?'* 

"Ohl they may as well come in here,' said Lady Sea- 
mount, still eying the pair with a sort of kindly doubt. 

Grace, with Johnnie's hand in hers, followed the mother 
and son into the drawing-room. Its size and magnificence 
almost overwhelmed her, and for a moment she felt confused 
and bewildered, but the countess, seeing her embarrassment, 
led her to some seats behind the piano, and there Grace, 

f ripping Johnnie's hand, looked round her and found her 
reath. 

A number of guests had already arrived^ and were seated 
or standing about the room in couples or little groups. To 
Grace, the women in their beautiful evening dresses, with their 
fashing gems, looked like beings from another world; and the 
gentlemen, in their dress domes, which fitted them so per* 
fectly that it made her tliink of the fashion plates at die 
tailor's where she had bought Johnnie's new suit, filled her 
with awe. And yet, though they were such " swells," as she 
would have called them, they seemed to talk and laugh as 
freely and as simply as quite common folk. 

Servants were taking round small cups of tea and thin slices 
of bread and butter, and cakes on large silver salvers, and the 
gentlemen were helping the ladies to sugar and milk quite in 
a free-and-easy way. Presently a young lady went to the 
piano, and though she played so beautifully that Johnnie's 
tiny paw closed over Grace's spasmodically, she was amazed 
to find that no one stopped talkins, or seemed to listen, though 
when Uie young lady had finiSied, every one said: "Oh, 
thank you, thank you very much! Beautiful!" as if they 
had been listening as intently as Johnnie himself. 

Then a gentleman, with a big black mustache^ and eye- 
brows almc»t as large, came forward and sun^; but only some 
cf the people stopp^ talking, and those who listened did so in 
» I^Va patronizing Isdad of way. Grace began to tremble lot 
Muuiie. 
,^. A£6er Omgeotieawo, vntii ^he bi^c mustacbft YmbA to\A\yfti> 
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was followed b^ a yonng lady^ who stood in the center of the 
room, and recited. She was a pale-faced young lady, with % 
mass of tow-color hair, and she recited^ in a thin, weak voice, 
something about a child in a hospital. It was supposed to be 
affecting, but Grace saw that the listeners — they were very 
few indeed — ^looked bored, and she heard Lord Seamount, who 
stood near his mother, groan so loudly that it was a wonder 
that the young lady also did not hear him. But perhaps she 
was too absorbed in her melancholy performance. 

" Awful rot this, don' tcher know, mother,'* said Lord Sea- 
mount. ** She can't recite 1 You should hear Polly Sinks al» 
the Frivolity 1 Why don't you get her instead of this one. 
Polly would make them sit up and howl, I can tell you." 

** Hush, dearl" whispered her ladyship. " Lady Skim« 
mers is supposed to recite very well. She recites everywhere.'* 

** Ohl does she? Well, I wish I'd gone and got a S. and 
R while she was doing her * turn.' Oh, I say, mother," he 
broke off, " who is this?" 

Grace looked toward the door and saw a young girl enter- 
ing, followed by a beautifully dressed old-young gentleman, 
with a smile as beautiful as his clothes. But Grace only 
glanced at him; her eyes seemed drawn and held fast by the 
young lady's face. She had never seen any one so lovely, so 
sweet. She seemed to Grace like a beautiful dream. She 
waited eagerly for Lady Seamount's reply. 

** That is Miss Winsdale, Francis Winsdale's daughter. 
What a beautiful girl! He is an old friend; but I have never 
seen her. I heard she was very lovely, but had no idea- 
Go and tell her I am here, Monty. I can not get out." 

Lord Seamount pushed his way — none too ceremoniously- 
through the fashionable mob, and brought Mr. Winsdale and 
Eva to his mother. 

" I am so glad to see you, my dear," said Lady Seamount 
in her motherly fashion; ** I have heard so much about you. 
yes!" with a smile of admiration as Eva opened her eyes with 
innocent surprise. " And I have a great mind to quarrel 
with your father for not bringing you to see me before. And 
so you have come back to us, Mr. Winsdale? What is this 
everybody is whispering; that you have come into a large 
fortune — or was it something about a mine?" 

Francis Winsdale laughed in his cynical fashion; bnt there 
was a ring of exultation in the laugh. 

** There is never any smoke without fire, Lady Seamount,'* 
ie said. **Let aa hope that the fire, in this case, w^ 
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^jady Seamoont drew Eva down beside her and took her 
liand. 

*^ Yon mnst come and see me when I am alone^ wlj dear/' 
she said. ^* I hope you will let us be great friends. Yoa 
should be a happy man^'' she added^ in a whisper, to Wins- 
dale. 

He glanced at Eva proudly. ** I ami'' he sud. 

There was a hush in the entertainment, and Lady Seamonnt 
returned to her duties. 

" Will your brother play now?'* she said, turning to Grace* 

Grace whispered to Johnnie, and he stood up and began to 
plar. 

For a little while the talking went on, then, gradually. It 
diminished, and presently ceas^ altogether. Grace saw the 
people standing silent and listening mtently, and she drew a 
Dreath of relief. The beautiful girl — Miss Winsdale — ^turned 
toward the boy, and fixed her lovely eyes upon him with a 
look so sweet, so grateful, that Grace's heart beat with tri- 
umph. 

When Johnnie had finished — it was Chopin's IL Nocturne— 
a murmur of applause arose, and Lord Seamount thrust his 
hands in his pockets. 

'^ Didn't I tell you it was all right, mater? Cteoige, he can 
play I Let's have another, little chap. " 

" Again, Johnniel" whispered Grace, her fair, pretty face 
fluBhedl Eva saw her delight, and bent forward to her. 

** Your brother plays beautifully 1" she said. 

The sweet voice seemed to go straight to Grace's heart, and 
she thanked the beautiful speaker with a look. 

Johnnie started off again, this time with the Braga Sonata. 
It is hackneyed. Heaven knows; Johnnie made new musio 
of it. 

Lord Seamount was beating time with his hand, and nod- 
ding boyish approval. Eva was listening with her ^^ soul in 
her eyes," when, suddenly. Lord Seamount exclaimed, under 

** Well, I'm dashed! Mother! He's come!" 
Lady Seamount looked up at him with a smile. 
" Who has come, dear?" 

'^ Who? Why, the last man you'd expect to see at a show 
of this kind. €(ood Lord! Fancy Herrie at a tea-partyl" 

'^Herrie? Who is Herrie?" she asked, as me jjeeredL 
<faioiu[h her ff old pince-nez at the 4oor. 
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see the man whose ap^rance had so filled Lord SeamoiL 
with amazement^ and, iadgnig by his tone^ with delight 

A tall maii^ with dark eyes and a rather haggard and wear 
expreysion on a handsome faoe^ had entered, and stood look 
ing toward the blind violinist All eyes seemed to have been 
drawn toward this new-oomer, who, however, appeared either 
really unconscious or too self-possessed and mdlfferent to 
resent the attention he had attracted, and who stood qoite at 
his ease, and, ap^rently, absorbed in the music. 

** Who is Herne?^' said Lord Seamoont, preparing to make 
his way toward the last arrivaL '^ Why, Heriot Fajne, of 
course, mother/' 

Lady Seamount uttered a faint exclamation of alarm. 

** Ilot Lord Fayne! Oh, Monty I'^ she whispered, anxiously, 
" what has brought him here? What — ^what will he do? Oh, 
I do hope he won't — won^t — *' 

Lord Seamount looked at her with a touch of amusement 
and annoyance in his eyes. 

** What are you thinking about, mother? What do you 
suppose he'll do? Stand on his head, or start a free fight?" 

*^I — I really don't know!" murmured Lady Seamount 
He is so— so— " 

She turned to Eva apolog^cally. 

** He is the Lord Fayne, my dear," she said. ''He is a 
friend of MonW's, and — and dreadfully wild; but, of oourse, 
you have heard about him. How pale you are!" she broke 
ofiF, with a nervous laugh. ** Have I frightened you? Oh, I 
hope not! It is so silly of mel Of oourse, he will behave 
himself here." 

^^ I am not frightened. Lady Seamount," said Eva, smiling. 
And, indeed, it was not fear, but a sudden wonder, that had 
sent the blood from her face. 

She was to see Heriot Fayne at last The man she had 
pitied so much, notwithstanding his wild life. 

To see him at last — But, surely, she had seen him before 
this! Where? Where? 

And yet it was impossible that she could ever have met 
him befora Quite impossible! 



CHAPTER XV. 

^^ LoBD Seahoukt made his way through the crowded room 
■Hb Heriot Fayne, and welcomed him wariudy, and tried^ like a 
tf-)6nad joung fellow, not to look auipxiBMU 



(( 
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This is awfully good of you. Heme,*' he said, wrin^g 



7 S^ 
-bis hand. ^'Awfmlyl My mater will be delighted r* 

Heriot Fayne smiled. 
r ** I'll go and pay my respects to Lady Seamoant,*' he saidf 
* and by Monty's side he went to the countess. 
' Poor woman, she tried to receive him coldly. She knew 
nothing of that little lecture on temperance and the ** higher 
life '' which Heriot had read to her madcap son, be sure, and 
she gave him the tips of her fingers and an iced smile; but, as 
she looked at the handsome face, with its sad eyes, something 
in it, or the eyes, or the faint smile, half melancholy, half 
amused, which played about his clear-cut lips, touched and 
melted her, in spite of herself, and she found herself saying 
before she knew it: ^^ I am very glad to see you. Lord Fayne. 
You are a good friend of my son's, I know." 

^* A great friend. Lady Seamount,'' he said. ^' I am afraid 
yon scarcely think me a good one.^' 

She colored. 

*^ You do not often honor this kind of entertainment, do 
you?*' she went on, rather confused by his frankness. " I— 
1 mean^ that one does not often meet you.'' 

He smiled ag^n. 

^' No," he said, simply. ** And I came to-night because 
I feel rather responsible for one of your entertainers. I mean 
the little blind fiddler; but please do not mention my name 
to him. He does not know it. " 

Lady Seamount felt rather bewildered. Lord Heriot Fayne, 
in the character of a benevolent angel, was rather startling. 

" Oh, he plays beautifully 1" she said; ** and I am ever so 
much obliged to you for sending him. Will you have some 
tea? Nol There are plenty of people here whom you know, 
I suppose?" 

She did not know what to say to this notorious character, 
who looked so quiet, and yet so distinguished, in the regula- 
tion evening dress. Indeed, she found it difficult to realize 
that it was Lord Heriot Fayne himself. 

** Oh, yes," he said, and with a slight inclination ox his 
head, moved away. 

Lady Seamount drew a long breath, and went back to the 
oomer where Eva was sitting, quite hidden from Heriot Fayne. 

** What an ordeal!" Aie exclaimed, with a nervous lau^h. 
^* Did yon see him, my dear? It is most extraordinary, liis 
coming here; or, indeed, into any decent drawing-room. And 
yet he looks and talks h'ke — like any one elsib', mdk»^>\AN& 
partiQulaiif weU-majmered* What a th0uas^iXi&. i(^\3kfia "iiSk Nb^ j 
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Poor Lord Ayerleighl How proud he woald have been of him 
if he liad only been steady^ instead of an outcast and a dis- 
grace. But^^^ she went on, in a kind of stupor of surprise, as 
she looked at Lord Fayne seated so quietly, ^^one would 
never think him so bad, never ffuess it, to look at him I I 
don't suppose he will stay long. 

As a matter of fact, Heriot was just thinking that he would 
^0. He was asking himself why he had come. It was Ihe 
nrst time for years that he had been in a ^^ decent " drawing- 
room, and as he looked around the room, at the hall-bored 
faces, and listened to the vapid, languid talk, the old, fierce 
rebellion against civilization and all its forms and ceremonies 
was rising within him. 

One or two men came up and spoke to him, but he gave 
them no encouragement, and, driven awaj by his curt 
responses to their efforts, they sheered off agam. 

Presently, irritated and incensed by the feeble piano play- 
ing by one of the ** gifted amateurs,^' he rose impatiently, 
and was making for uie door, but the crowd was too great to 
permit of his getting through without making a fuss, and he 
turned into a conservatory. Its atmosphere of flowers, and, 
above all, its quietude, were so pleasant a relief, that, with a 
eigh, he dropped into a lounge, and, with his head thrown 
back and his nands thrust into his pockets, he decided to wait 
until the crush had decreased and he could make his escape. 
He had got what he had come for; Johnnie was a ** success,'' 
and there was no need for him to stay any longer. There 
could be no doubt about Johnnie's success, indeed, for the boy 
was playing again, and the incessant chatter which had accom- 
Danied the gifted amateurs had completely ceased. Fayne 
was listening with half-closed eyes, when he heard Lady Sea- 
mount's voice just behind a bunch of ferns behind him. 

'' Yes, dear, the room was hot — very hot I And yet I do 
my very best to keep it cool; but there are so many people I 
You sit here and rest. You can hear quite plainly." 

" May I?" said a voice in response — a voice which made 
Heroit Favne start and sit upright, and brought the hands out 
of his pockets. 

The next moment Lady Seamount floated past him in her 
flurried way. 

" Oh, are you there, Lord Payne," she said; and beguiled 

into momentary f orgetf ulness by his irreproachable appearance 

and quiet demeanor, she said, hurriedly: *t Gome and let me 

introaaoe you to a friend of mine. " 

2&ta she nemembered^ suddenly, ttud c^igel a^iast; bvt 
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he had naen^ and was waiting, his face grave ana auuentiye; 
and the poor lady^ much flushed by her blunder^ coald not but 
lead him round to the other side of the bank. 

" My dear Miss Winsdale — " she began^ then stammered and 
Altered. " Let me introduce Lord Fayne to you.^' Then 
she fled. 

Era looked up^ and found the half-cad eyes regarding her 

fravely. Once again the question, *'Have I seen him 
efore?*' flashed through her brain; but there was no sign of 
recognition in his face and manner^ and it never occurmi to 
her to connect this perfectly dressed, distinguished-looking 
man with the commonly clad tramp who had saved her life on 
Averleigh Common. 

He met the questioning gaze of the beautiful eyes quite 
steadily, and, for a moment or two, without speaking. Then, 
when he did speak, it was not with the usual trite common* 
place: 

" Did it ever occur to you to envy the deaf. Miss Wins- 
dale?" he asked, as he seated himself beside her. 

Eva was a little startled, then she smiled. '* I am glad 
that I am not deaf, now that the boy is playing,^' she said. 

**Yes, he plays well, poor little beggar," he assented. 
Then there was a pause, but though they both listened to the 
music, they were thinking of each other. 

She was thinking of all she had heard of this man, who safe 
BO quietly and looked " so harmless;" and he was thinking 
that this Eva Winsdale was even more lovely than the Eva 
Winsdale he had snatched from so painful a death. 

Suddenly he said: 

" You know my father. Miss Winsdale; you are a neighbor 
of his?" 

t *^ Yes," said Eva in a low voice, for she was surprised that 
he should speak of his father. " Quite a near neighbor. 
Lord Averleigh is a very dear friend of mine and my father. 
We live at White Cot. You know it?" Then she flushed 
slightly. 

But he was not at all embarrassed. 

" I remember it," he said. " But I have not seen the 
Court for some years. Shall I take you back to the drawing- 
room now?" 

The tone of the question made its significance plain. Eva 
blushed. 

** I think I will stay here for a little while; the room is 
hot, and I am n^ used to crowded rooms. 'Sim \& tB^ ^sik 
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V Would yon like me to go?" he asked, as gravely as 
before. ** I know that I am sitting here beode yon on false 
pretenses, and that Lady Seamount introdnoed me in a 
momentary absence of mind. I saw — we both saw, did we 
not? — how sorry she was directly she had done it, and it was 
too late to draw back. On the vei^ first opportunity she will 
apologize. Miss Winadale, for bringing so disreputable an 
individual as myself to your notice I" 

Eva looked straight before her. It was the straofost 
speech she had oyer heard in her life. She did not know 
what to say. 

** You see/* he went on, " I do not pretend not to know that 
YOU are quite aware of my character — or want of character. 
1 ou must have heard all about me from my — ^from the Court. 
Shall I go?" 

Eva knew what she ought to say. She ought to rise and in 
the most conventional tone, murmur: ** Wifl you please take 
me back to Lady Seamount, Lord Payne?'* But, somehow, 
she could not say it. The deep, musical voice, the grave 
regard of the dark, fiercely sad eyes, held her as by a spell. 

*' You shall go if you like,*' she said, almost inaudibly. 

He leaned back with a smothered sigh of reliel 

"Thanks! I don't like," he said. " I should Uke to stay, 
but I would not like to do so under false pretenses. I would 
not take advantage of poor Lady Seamount's slip. And this 
is your first visit to London?" he went on. " Why is that?'* 

There was something in the tone of his voice which pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect upon her. He spoke with 
quite the usual deference, but there was a ring in the tone 
which, if it carried no command with it for other persons, 
certainly did so for her. It seemed to her as if he had said: 
** Tell me about yourself, your life; 1 want to know; you can 
not refuse." She fought for a moment against the strange 
influence he exercised, but only for a moment; the next she 
was talking to him as if he were an old friend, a very respect" 
able, trustworthy friend, instead of the notorious Loitl Fayne. 

She found herself telling him about her school life in 
Prance, of her home-coming to White Oot, of her father, of 
Averleigh Court, the earl and Lady Janet, even of the newly 
discovered copper mine. 

It was as if this young man, with the handsome face, ai»l 
fiercely sad eyes, had umocked the door of her heart with a 
master key. 

One thing only she did not tell him — her adventure with 
ibo tramp; tluLt was sacreCu 
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*\oms is a happy life,^' he said at last. 

Eva smiled. A faint flash tinted the dear ivory of her 
face; her eyes were glowing. 

" Happyl Oh, yes! iTiave so much, you seel So lovable 
a father, such dear friends, the sweetest home — " She 
stopped suddenly, for though she had not moved, and the 
dark eyes were regarding her steadily, dreamily, she remem- 
bered that he was an outcast from the home and friends oi 
whom she had been speaking. 

**0h, forgive me!'* she said. "I— I forgotl*' and her 
voice faltered and broke. 

^' That you were speaking to a man who was outside all 
Jiis?'^ he said, with a grave smile. ^^ There is nothing to for- 
give — ^nothing. You remembered, suddenly, that you were 
telling all this to Heriot Fayne — ^the man whose father and 
people have cast him off. Well, it is the man's fault He 
doesn't deserve your pity, believe meF' 

**But — ^but — '* murmured Eva. "If you knew how 
grieved they are, how dearly they — Lady Janet — *' 

** Don't,'' he said, stretching out his hand as if to lay it on 
her arm, but drawing it back before the actual contact. ** I 
know what yon would say, but it is too late." 

" It is never too later' she breathed, her hands clasped, 
her lovely face bent toward him. He could see the ^mite 
edging of lace on her bosom rising and falling in the rapt eager* 
ness of her emotion; her innocent eyes were raised to his 
^eadingly. His face went white, and his lips twitched. 
Then he forced a smile, from which she recoiled, discouraged, 
repelled* 

" You do not know!" he said, quietly. ** It is too late. 
But when you see Lady Janet, tell her — " He bit his lip. 
**No, tell her nothing." There was a moment or two rf 
silence. Eva's heart was beating heavily. Pity, an innocent 
girl's pity, for this ruined life was throbbing through every 
vein. 

" And it was my cousin, Stannard Marshbank, who discov- 
ered the copper on your father's land?" he said, after the 
pause. 

** Yes," she said, with an indifference which was in marked 
contrast with the eager interest of a moment once. ** Yea, 
it was he." 

" He is a very clever fellow," he said* ** Do— dc vou like 
him?" ^ 

ISra's brows came straigbi^ 
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** I be^ your pardon^'' he stud. ** That was not a tsafr 
question. 

" 1 hare seen so little of Mr. Marshbank/' Eva said. " My 
lather likes him very mach. But that is only reasonable.'' 

Heriot Payne nodded. 

" Yes, I have no doubt he will make you — ^your father — ^a 
very rich man. He is clever — I mean^ Stannard Marshbank. 
I don't like him; but that is very natmul," he ^niled. " One 
is never passionately attached to the man who has supplanted 
one." 

At this moment some persons came into the conservatory. 
Among them was Francis Winsdale. His face was flushed, 
his eyes sparkling with a subdued light of self-satisfaction. It 
was evident that lie had been having a good time. 

" Oh, Eva I" he said. " Hece you are; I have been looking 
for you." Then, as he saw the tall, distinguished-looking 
man seated beside her, he stopped. 

** This is Lord Fayne, father," said Eva. 

Mr. Winsdale did not indulge in a melo-dramatic start, 
whatever he may have felt, but bowed with his accustom^ 
grace and savoirfaire. 

** Delighted to meet Lord Fayne," he said, as if the ouxi- 
cast were the most desirable of men. 

Heriot Fayne looked at him with a steady regard of tho 
dark eyes. Even to that accomplished man of the world, 
Francis Winsdale, it seemed as if he were being weighed and 
measured. 

** I was on the point of asking Miss Winsdale's permission 
to call on her," said Heriot Fayne. 

** Delighted — delighted, 1 am sure," murmured Francis 
Winsdale, who would have been polite to a man on the way to 
be hanged. ** We shall be at home every Tuesday after- 
noon — eh, Eva?" 

Some one, an old friend, addressed him, and, as he turned 
aside, Heriot said, in a quick, low voice: 

" Do you ride?" 

Eva, rather startled by the suddenness of the inquiry, re- 
plied: 

" Yes; I learned at school, in Franoe. I ride in the Eow, 
after breakfast." 

" Give me your address," he said. ** I will come to-mor* 
row, and ride with you, if I may." 

She gave him the address of the rooms in Mayfair, which 
/wr father, on the strength of his coming fortune, had takePi^ 
^^ iPo-morrow, tbea/^ he saad» 
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A« ue spoke^ Lady Seamoont entered the ccmsenratory^ with 
Grace and Johnnie beside her. 

** Your brother has played beantifolly,'' she was saying. 
*^ Yon most come again. Are you fond of flowers? You may 
pick any blossom you like. There is a pretty one^ that 
camellia. Can yon reach it?'' 

Timidly^ Grace leaned forward and picked one of the flow- 
ers. As i^e turned to thank the kind-hearted coontess, she 
lifted her eyes shyly, and looked roand^ and saw Heriot Fayne^ 
who was standing by Eya. 

Grace's blue eyes opened to their widest extent, and with a 
cry, she dropped the flower, and stood staring at lum. Fayne 
was bending oyer Eya, and did not see Grace. 

Lady Se^onnt, surprised and alarmed, laid her hand upon 
Grace's shoulder. 

** What is the matter, my child?'' she asked. 

Eya saw the start and the fall of the flowers, and waited 
anxiously for the answer. But Grace, with slowly ayerted 
face, shook her head. 

^^ It's — it's nothing!" she faltered, as she picked up the 
flowers. ** It's nothing, ma'am — my lady, I mean," am she 
passed on, holding Jotmnie's hand tightly. 



CHAPTER XVL 

*' What a splendid fellow he iar^ exclaimed Mr. Winsdale. 

Eya and he were seated at breakfast the following morning, 
and he looked, with an excited, eager fac^, from the letter he 
was reading. 

*^ Who IS a splendid fellow, father?" Eya asked, rather . 
absently. She was imusually quiet that morning, rather pale 
and thoughtful; indeed, she had not slept yery welL She 
thought that it was the excitement of her nrst experience at a 
fashionable assembly tiiat had kept her awake; and yet^ the 
only incidents which had haunted her were those connected 
with her meeting with Lord Fayne. 

She had thought of him a great deal through the silent 
watches of the night. She had told herself that die ought to 
dislike and distrust him; that she ought to haye escaped from 
him as soon as possible. He was a bad, a wicked man, one to 
be ayoided. And yet — and yet — ^there was something in his 
&ce» in the deep, musical yoice, which had attracted ner, and 
eompelled her to— well, yes — like him. 

Tne feeling he had awakened within her was xmac^coTXi^l^VkV^ 
and barasseaher. She tried to forget h3m> to ^3[^acik. lit wis» 
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thing, some one else; bnt she could not. She had oeeniUnk* 
hig of huu when her father spoke. 

^* Who? Why, Stannard Marshbank," replied Mr. Wms- 
dale. *^ I am reading a letter from him. Yoa know that he 
has gone down to Cornwall to go over one of the big copper 
mines there^ and see how it is worked. He is going to 
engage a foreman and mmers; in fact^ he is making prepara- 
tions to start the mine at once.'^ 

" I didnH know/' said Eva. 

*' No? I thought he told yon. I still think so^'' he said^ 
with a touch of impatience. " Sometimes, I fancy — ^forgive 
me if I am wrong, my dear Eva — that you do not take the— 
er — interest in mis great good fortune of ours which one 
would expect you to do.'' 

*' Forgive me, dear," she said, feeliilg rather guilty. 
** And is every thhiff goinff well?" 

" Splendidly," he said, with quiet exultation. " It is 
bound to go well with such a man as Stannard at the head 
of affairs. There is nothing he does not know, nothing he 
can not da I never saw such a fellow! This letter — it is 
just a model of lucidity and completeness — ^leaves nothing 
untouched or unexplained. He will be up thei*e— -or down 
there, rather — for another week. I wish he were back. I 
miss him terribly. Ah, well!" He drew a long breath, and 
took up his other letters. There was quite a formidable pile 
of them beside his plate. ^' In a very short time we shall 
reap the harvest! It makes — makes my head swim when I 
think of it and all it means, all it will bring us! And I 
thought," he laughed with self-derision, *^ that I had done 
with the world! £ut it is of you I think most, my dear Eva! 
Did you enjoy yourself last night? It was a most successful 
evening — most successful; and I rather think that a certain 
young lady of my acquaintance did not pass altogether 
unnoticed in the crowd," he added, looking at her wltn fond 
pride. 

^' That is meant for me, father?" she said. ** Shall I get 
up and drop vou a courtesy? Yes, it was very pleasant, and 
I enjoyed it, because I saw that you were enjoymg it. Yoa 
seem to know every one, and every one was so glad to see yoa 
again." 

He smoothed his mustache with his white be-ringed hand^ 
and smiled with self-satisfaction. 

'^ Yes, I am not quite forgotten. It is not difiBicult to 

remember a man who is on the high road to fortune," he 

mid, with his old cynicism. '^ By the ^as» whaik an eztraoT" 
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dfaiary thing that Lord Fayne should be fiiere — moet 
extraordinary! Eyerybody was talking about it How did 
hd come to be sitting beside you?'* 

^^ Lady Seamount introduced hini>'' said Eya. 

** Oh^ rather odd^ that; but she is odd and flurried. What 
on earth did he find to talk about? Such a man as that can 
haye positiyely no conyersation^ excepting the last sporting 
news and the oallet'* 

'* He did not mention either,'* said Eya; then, after a 
pause, she said, quietly: ^^ Father, Lord Fayne asked me to 
ride with him this morniuff.'' 

Mr. Winsdale stared at ner in astonishment. 

'^ WhatI Asked you to ride with him? Yon are jesting^ 
Eya." 

Eya smiled. 

" Asked you to— ridel May I ask if he was intoxicated?'* 

Eva flushed. ** Fatherl you know that he was not!" 

^^ 1 beg his pardon; but the surmise is not an unreasonable 
one. My dear Eya, you can not ride with him, or any gen- 
tleman, alone. He Knows that, if you do not." 

Eva blushed painfully. 

'^ I did not Jaiow. I am so — so ignorant! What harm 
would there be? And I " — she looked at him with her graye^ 
lovely eyes — " promised that I would." 

** You promised?" he repeated. " (Jood heayens! But 
perhaps you wanted to do so!" He stared at her with a 
puzzled frown. 

She was silent a moment; then she said in a low yoice: 

" Yes, I wanted to." 

Mr. Winsdale got up and went to the fire-place, and looked 
both annoyed and surprised. 

** Wanted to ride with Heriot Fayne — a man of his char- 
acter! I don't understand!" 

Eya rose and stood beside him, and laid her hand on hie 
arm. 

** I will not go if — ^if you do not wish me to do so, father,'* 
she said. " But I promised." 

^^ Make some excuse-Hsay you haye a headache," he said, 
impatiently. "Confound the man! What right? — my dear 
Eya, you do not know the world, or the oonyentionalities, or 
you would be aware that the thing is out of the question. 
You ought not to know this man!" 

" You said he might call," said Eya. 

Mr. Winsdale fidgeted uneasily under the gEam« ttoubted 
tegBoA ot bur pare ejesL 
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" My dear child^^ that was a faQon de parler-^^fr-'^me of 
those things one is bound to say. There was the man^ a 
fellow-gae^ in a well-known house — ** 

A servant entered. 

^^ Lord Fayne, miss^" he announced* 

"Confound itl" muttered Mr. Winsdala **Show Lord 
Payne up, if you please. *' 

^' I will go/' said Eva. 

** No, no! You can not! Stay here! Ah, how do you do^ 
Lord Payne?'' And he went forward to meet Lord Payne 
with outstretched hands and his polished, cordial smile. 

Heriot Payne was dressed in a correct Park ridinff-suit— 
black coat^ tisill hat, and looked as quiet and irreproachable as 
he had done the preceding evening. 

He took Eva s hand without any other greeting; and 
addressing Mr. Winsdale^ said: 

** You are not ready. I am too early. No time was fixed 
last night, and I came on the chance, ohall I go away again, 
or wait?" 

This quiet self-possession almost flurried Mr. Winsdale. 
The man behaved like — well, like any one else. 

** No— yes — ^yes," he said, with some momentary embar* 
rassment. " I see! Er — I think there has been a little mis* 
apprehension. The fact is my daughter forgot— or did not 
know — that I don't ride. My dear fayne, my riding days are 
over!" 

Heriot Payne looked f rom^ one to the other. 

" I took it for granted that you rode with Miss Winsdale,'* 
he said; and Eva felt a thrill of triumph. 

" Thanks! That is very nice of you; I suppose I look 
younger and more active than 1 am," said Mr. Winsdale, with 
asmue. 

^*I am sorry," said Heriot Payne, quietlv. "There is 
nothing for me to do but to take myself off," and he smiled 
gravely. 

Mr. Winsdale coughed, and looked irresolutely from one to 
the other. 

" That seems a pity," he said. " My daughter was just 
going. Beally — er — I think you might— eh? Your people 
and we are such close friends — " 

Eva's face burned; Heriot Payne did not move a muscle, 
but stood waiting. 
*^ You would like to go, Eva? And Lord Payne has been 
"^tad enough to ride roimd— ** 
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**It does not matter, father/^ said Eva, with downcast 
eyes. She did not know what to say. 

" Come, I see you would like a gallop,** said Mr. Wins- 
dale, with spasmodic cheerfulness. "Eun and put your 
habit on. Don't keep Lord Fayne waiting longer than you 
can help/* 

Eva put on her habit with hands that trembled nnaccouut" 
ably. Why had her father, after his strong opposition, yielded 
80 Quickly? Had this wicked young man fascinated him as 
well as herself? The second question brought the blood to her 
face. Fascinated! Oh, how could she use such a word, even 
in the secrecy of her own thoughts.^ She harried down to find 
the two gentlemen amicably smoking a cigarette; and her 
father greeted her with a smile and a nod. 

" I'm afraid you will find my daughter*s steed not a very 
brilliant performer, Fayne," he said. " It is only a hired 
hack. I hope soon to buy her a decent horse or two. You 
have heard, I suppose *' — ^he smiled — " of the sudden freak of 
Fortune on my behalf?*' 

" Yes, I have heard, and I congratulate you,** said Heriot 
Fayne in his curt way. " Are you ready. Miss Winsdale? I 
will bring Miss Winsdale back safely.'* 

Mr. Winsdale went down to the door. The two hired 
hacks, Eva'fi and the groom's, stood beside Heriot Fayne's 
handsome chestnut. 

** That's a splendid animal of yours,** he said; and he tried 
to pul Eva into her saddle, but he bungled the business, and 
Heriot came forward and lifted her into her place with deft 
skill. 

She rode oflf in the direction of the park, the groom follow- 
ing them at a respectful distance. Heriot Favne seemed 
thoughtful; and Eva could not — ^for the first time m her life — 
find anything to say. But as they came up to the park gato 
Fayne pulled up. 

' * Do you mmd if we keep clear of the park. Miss Wins- 
dale?** he said. 

** I do not mind in the least,** she said. 

" Very well; I can take you out of the crowded streets in a 
few minutes and on to one of the commons.** 

Indeed, it seemed only a few minutes before they were on 
to a wide stretching common, which, but for the houses that 
lined it, might have been in the depths of the country. 

" And we are so near London! Oh, this is better than the 
park!** said Eva. The exercise had brought, tVift \sixi\. ^a^^st 
tQ beir face, and dispelled the embarraasoieiit ooidL ^!a:ps 
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which the mere fact of finding herself alone with Lord Fayne 
had produoed. 

" Yes,'* he said, quietly. " But that is not the reason why 
I came this way and avoided the park. Miss Winsdale, I 
wonder whether you can gaess, have any idea of, the mixtnre 
of shame and gratitude which fills me to the brim?'* 

" Shame? Gratitude?" she repeated in a low voice. 

" Yes,** he said. " I want to say what is in my mind, and 
have done with it I want you to know that I am not the 
mass of impudence you must think me. Wait, don*t speak 
for a moment, or you*ll make my confession harder. Miss 
Winsdale, I had no right to ask you last night to let me ride 
with you.'* 

" No right?*' faltered Eva. 

*' No!** he said, almost sternly. '^ A man of my character 
has forfeited all right to offer himself as a companion for a 
respectable woman. I did it on the spur of the moment last 
night; and I felt ashamed of it after you had left me. I have 
spent the night resolving to write an excuse; but here I am, 
vou see. So much for good resolutions. But you are to 
olame as well as I.*' 

" I — I to blame?'* she said. What was it he was going to 
say? The strangeness of his speech, its directness and candor^ 
fascinated her. She rode beside him, not blushing, or con- 
fused, but with her eyes fixed upon him with an innocent 
gravity. 

^^ Yes,** he said. He was looking, not at her, but straight 
before him. " You are the first woman— of your class — who 
has ever spoken kindly, pityingly, to me. Others, knowing 
me for what I am, shun me, or offer me the cold shoulder. 
And there they are quite right, quite. But you — you were 
not ashamed to speak to me; and though you Know all about 
me, spoke to me — though you had only seen me for a few 
minutes — with gentleness, and kindness, and — ^pityl'* 

Eva was trembling, and she turned her heaa away, that he 
might not see the tears that were rising to her eyes. 

It proves what a blackguard I am, that I at once took 
advantage of your goodness. I ou^ht to have got up and gone 
away and shot myself. Yes, for I feel, perhaps for the first 
time in my life, what a wretch I ami But I took advantage, 
and — ^forced myself upon you.** 

" Not forced,** saia Eva, almost inaudiblv. 

•* Yes, forced,** he said. ** A woman of the world would 
£ar0 refused, invented some excue. But you are too good, 
''90 true icr tbak. Even thiB momVixg^ -^lossa ^^»u: tMher« 
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instead of showing me the door^ permitted you to come with 
me, you stood by your wori'* 

Eva was silent^ and he went on^ after a long breath. '^ And 
that is why I am ashamed and grateful. And now^ will yon 
forgive me? K you will, I will promise never to come near 
you again. ^* 

** There is nothing to forgive! Yes, I forgive you, then,^' 
said Eva, a smile breaking through her tears. ** But — but. 
Lord Fayne, if — if the few words — how stupid, how pre- 
sumptuous they must have seemed to youl — ^have clung in 
your memory, and — and affected you so, will you not still re» 
member them, and let them bear fruit? If you knew how 
glad — ahl how poor a word that isl — Lord Averleigh and dear 
Lady Janet would be to see you — '^ 

**Hu8h!" he said, almost hoarsely. "Do you remember 
what I said last night? It is too late for me to go back to 
them. I have made that impossible. Don't you know that 
I have yielded up my place to my cousin? Well, a bargain's 
a bargain. I had fair warning. He even came and tried to— • 
what do you call it? — reform me. He meant well, I dare say, 
though he did it badly, and riled me. But I have made my 
choice, and it wouldn't be fair to him to go back on it now. 
I am a bad lot. Miss Winsdale, but I play the game on the 
square. I beg your pardon! I am afraid yon don't under- 
stand. You see, I am not used to talking to ladies — ^' 
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Yes, yes. I do understand!" she said, qaickly. 

dd, with a half -sad smile, "i 



*' Thanks,'* he said, with a half-sad smile. " And now, 
only a word or two more. I can't go back to the Court, 
but" — his voice grew almost stem— "when you see my 
father and my aunt Janet — God bless herl— will yon teu 
them that you nave seen me?" 

** Yes, yes!" Eva whispered. 

^^ And that I am going to make a big try to get on the right 
track—" 

'* Oh, Lord Fayne!" 

" I shall fail very likely. They say you can't wash the 
spots out of a tiger— or something of that sort. I may break 
down over the preliminary canter, but I'll have a good try 
for it. Tell them that, and tell them that if I come out of it 
ail right, it will be because a young girl refused to turn her 
back upon ma'^ 

A tear was rolling down Eva's cheek. He saw it, and his 
laoe went white. 

^fbrHeaven'd sake, don't cry!" be 8aad» \tfmaiSB)% ^^\ 



/ 
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am not worih a ieax, a ed^ of ]^iirs— of any good woDiaii'& 
Don't cry/' 

" U I am— crying— it is only a littlel'* faltered Era. " It 
is because yon have made me so happy^ Lord Fayne/^ 

He palled up suddenly^ and bent toward her — ^his eyes^ his 
white mce, eloquent with strong emotion. 

" / make you havpyP^ he breathed. " If you only knew 
what tlwt sounds like to me I Why/^ he drew a long oreath^ 
*' I would lav down my life to buy you a single moment of 
happiness — *^ 

He checked himself , and forced a laugh. ^'But that 
sounds foolish/^ he said> *^ and makes you angry. You are 
saying to yourself that I must be^ — a little mad^ to talk to you 
like this, when I have only seen you once before. *' He 
looked at her keenly, anxiously, as he said this; but as Eva 
murmured: 

" Only once before; yesl" he looked relieved. " Yes, that 
is strange,^' she went on dreamily, almost to herself. 

" What is strange?'^ he said, very quietly. 

She looked up at him with a smile. Their horses were 
close together; so, though she spoke scarcely above a whisper, 
he could hear every woi3. 

** The — the feeling that I have known you for a long time. 
It is because I know Xord Averleigh and Lady Janet, and am 
so fond of them.'* 

He looked hard at the pure, innocent eyes. 

** Yes, that must be it," he said under his breath. " It 
can't be anything else. Let us — ^let us have a gallop,'' he 
added, between his teeth. 

The horses, which had been contentedly chatting together, 
stretched themselves gladly, and flew over the common. 

A strange happiness, an indescribable lightness and joy, 
fluttered in Eva s bosom like an imprisoned bird. She 
looked round the commonplace scene with a kind of wonder. 
What had come to her? What was the reason of this new, 
mysterious sense of happiness and content? She wanted to 
sing, to laugh aloud. It was as if some electric current were 
coursing through her veins. 

Heriot Fayne rode beside her silently; but the light in her. 
eyes was reflected in his dark ones. The same strange, mys- 
terious current was coursing through his veins. Bnt^ knew 
the cause. 

Now and again h« glanced at her, and she seemed to feel 
light of ma eyes penetrating to her heart's core. Bbe 
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ooold not meet them. At times a sfcrange shyness fell npon 
her. 

They tamed homeward; then- gallop dropped to a canter. 
Baddenly he palled ap, and leap^ from his horsa He was 
only jast in tmie to catch her in his arms. The saddle-girths 
had got loose, and the saddle had slipped down. 

^^Oh! what is the matter?'^ she said, not with alarm, he 
noticed, bat sarprise. 

" It is nothing!" he said. " The fool of a man hadn't 
drawn the girtta ti^ht. Yoa — ^yoa are not frightened?'* 
Unconscioasly, he still held her, and her close contact was 
making his head swim, and robbing him of his self-possession. 

" No,'' she said in a low voice, so low that he coald 
scarcely hear it. ^^ I am not frightened; bat it was so sad- 
den!" 

She drew away from him, and, with shaking hands, he 
fastened the girths. 

"It is all right now,*' he said. "That confoanded 
groom!" Fortanately for him, the confoanded groom was 
halt a mile away, smoking a sarreptitioas pipe. " Let me 
put yoa np.** 

She placed her foot on his hand, and he lifted her ap to the 
saddle. She was made conscioas of his strength — ^felt like a 
feather in his grasp — and was going to murmur her thanks, 
when suddenly his hand closed over hers, and he bent and 
kissed it. 

The blood rushed to her face, her heart seemed to stop 
beating; but, strangely enough, she did not attempt to take 
her hand away; perhaps it was because he held it so tightly. 

" Forgive me — ^forgive me!" he whispered, brokenly, 
hoarsely. " I did not know what 1 was doing. I — " He 
stopped, with his dark eyes fixed on hers imploringly, as a 
man pleading for his life might look. If she had met IbiB eyes 
with a cold, angry stare, all would have been well; but therb 
was something in her gaze which seemed to woo his next 
words, to draw them out of his heart: 

" I love you!" 

Eva drew a long breath, and sat like a statne; sHent, word- 
less, immovable. He stood looking at her in awe and fear: 
then his eyes dropped, and, with bent head, he went to his 
horse, and mounted. They rode off in the same silence. 
Bode on and on, still wordless, Eva with downcast eyes, he 
looking straight before him. 

They neaied Endell Square, then he spoke: 

^ I wQ] nataekyon to forsrive me>" lie aald,\mx»^ ^\ 
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do not deserve it. What can I say? Only this; that — ustidi 
yoa shall not see me again/' 

A tremor seized her; bat she conld not speak. 

** You see!'' he breathed hard, " I am not fit to be with 
yon. You will not see me again." 

Eva hung her head in silence for a moment. They came 
within sight of the house. Then she looked^ not at Mm, but 
straight before her. 

" And— and I may tell Lady Janet?'* 

** Yes," he said, almost inaudibly. " I will keep my word 
to you. Perhaps — ^perhaps, some day, if I win the fight; if I 
am less unworthy to come near you, I may come — ^to ask your 
forgiveness for — for what I have said to-day." 

They had stopped at the house. He took her from the 
saddle, waited until the groom had rung the bell, then leaped 
upon his horse, and rode furiously, recklessly down the street. 

And Eva stood as one stands in a dream. A mist seemed 
to envelop her. A strange joy, a sad doubt, fought within 
her for mastery. 

She went straight to her room, and fiung herself on her 
knees beside the bed. The touch of his lips seemed to bum 
her hands; his deep, musical voice still rang in her ears. 

*' I love you! — I love you I" 

Was it real, or was it all only a dream? 

The world seemed slipping away from under her feet. 

** I love youl — ^I love youl" 



CHAPTEE XVIL 

Love is the Great Mystery! 

Lord Payne, " Coster Dick," rode home a changed man. 
That which his father's remonstrances and exhortations, and 
even Lady Janet's prayers, had been powerless to effect had 
been brought about by an innocent, unsophisticated girl. 

He rode home at a pace which filled the public with fear^ 
and the police with indignation. His brain seemed on fire, 
his heart was melting. The expression which a street boy 
hurled after him, " 'E dunno where he are!" exactly described 
his condition. He did not know where he was. 

The whole world, as well as himself, seemed changed. His 
past life rose before him in all its hideousness. The years of 
dissipation and folly — worse than folly — passed before him 
like a panorama. 

And he — he, the outcast, the by-word of society — had 
d&red to kisa the hand of this pare, Nvbite eaiatl Had darea 
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to tell her that he loved her. A spasm of shame^ of fear^ at 
his audacity^ ran through him. 

And yet, how strange, how odd it was! Until to-day no 
woman had ever made him afraid. Women had beet, to him 
fair game; to be hanted, beguiled, deceived. His heart had 
never quailed until now; his cool audacity had never failed 
nntil now. Love! He had laughed at it, sneered at it But 
now he knew what it meant, and he laughed no longer. 

He went up to his room, and looked round it with loathing; 
at the champagne bottles on the sideboard, at the sporting 
papers littering the chairs and tables, at the prints of race- 
horses and pugilists and ballet girls on the walls. He conld 
have flung the whole lot out of the window. 

He threw himself into a chair, and leaned his head upon 
his hand, and went over every incident, every word die had 
spoken, d uring the ride. 

How lovely she was; how much better than lovely — good 
and sweet! She was like an angel, and he---devil that he 
was — ^had dared to touch her pure hand with his lips; had 
dared to tell her that he loved her. 

What should he do? He remembered that he had promised 
never to see her again, never to obtrude his presence upon 
her until — ah! untu he had proved himself less unworthy I 
But could he ever be more worthy of seeing her, speaking ta 
her, touching her hand? What could he do? He got up, 
and paced the room, his handsome face haggard and drawn 
with the stress of his emotion; and all the time he was trying 
to decide upon some new course of life, her face rose before 
him, her voice sung in his ears. Would the day ever come 
when he could go to her, and say, '' I am a changed man. 
That which you wanted me to be I have tried to become. I 
am still unworthy to touch the hem "Of your robe; still 
unworthy to kneel before you; but 1 love you. I love you, 
and for the rest of my life I will be your slave, your servant, 
if you will but try and love me but a little in return I' ^ 

Hour after hour passed, and the day began to wane. 

Worn out by the fierce flame that burned like a living fire 
within him, he rose and went to the sideboard, and poured 
out a ^lass of brandy. He did so absently, mechanically; he 
had always gone to brandy in his fits of depression. But he 
paused, with the glass almost to his lips, then flung it Into the 
grate. He would drink spirits no morel 

He ran^ the bell, and his servant came, with his usual 
'promptitude. 

** ^ubbleB^ I am go'mfr uw&j/' Sftid Qenot* ^^ 1 tx^w] \^ 
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away some time. You can stay on here. I shall not waaft 
you with me. '^ 

^' Yes, my lord. Shall I pack the usual things?'' 

" No/' he replied. ** I will pack what I want." 

Stubbles bowed. He was used to his master's erratic move- 
ments. 

"And, Stubbles," continued Heriot, **have — ^have this 
room cleared out. Take down these pictures, and get rid of 
theuL Sell them, bum them, do what you like with Uiem. 
You understand ?' ' 

" Yes, my lord," said Stubbles, with an unmoved counte- 
nance. He would have looked just as unmoved if his master 
had told him to chop up the piano. 

" Tell any one who may ask for me that I have gone 
abroad; that it is uncertain when I may return. You have 
paid most of the bills?" 

" Yes, my lord, nearly all." 

Heriot went to his escritoire, and took out some notes — the 
remainder of the money which his horse, Potipher, had won — 
and threw them across the table. ^* That ought to be enough 
to carry you on. I will send you my address later on." 

^' Yes, my lord. Mr. Watson, the trainer, has been here 
this morning. He is coming arain in about half an hour." 

" Very welL I will see hmi."' 

When Stubbles had ^one, Heriot Fayne fell to nacing the 
room again. He was gomg away; but where, and wnat to do? 

WatiK>n, the trainer, arrived before any decision had been 
oome to, and Stubbles showed him up. 

" Borry to disturb your lordship, ' he said, after a glance 
at the haggard face; " but I wanted your instructions about 
Potipher. I suppose you will enter him for the Three Thou- 
sand Ouiueas?" 

" No," said Heriot Payne, curtly. 

The trainer looked surprised. 

" No? He is in splendid form, my lord." 

** I shall not run him again. I am giving up racing. Ion 
can sell him and the rest — to-morrow, if you like." 

Mr. Watson stared. 

" Surely, my lord — " he began, remonstratingly. 

*^ Sell them, please," said Heriot, rather less curtly, but 
none the less firmly. " I mean what I say. There are 
plenty of men who will take him, and the others. Sell them 
•IL" 

The trainer bit his lip. 

^^Jbeg your pardon, Ii>rd.Fa^Q| but foa knawyou aie 
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parting with a small gold mine? Potipher is next door to a 
certainty for the Three Thousand^ and there are one or two 
of the rest that are as promising as can be. The luck is going 
to change, if I am not mistaken, and — '^ 

Heriot Fayne scarcely seemed to hear him. 

** I^ve done with it, ' he said, almost to himself. '* Who 
was it asked you if I would sell the hunter and the tandem 
pairP'^ 

Watson mentioned the name of a well-known sporting 
nobleman. 

" Very good. Tell him that he may have them. You 
know what they are worth. Deduct your account, and pay 
the balance in to my bank. There wonH be much. See 
here, Watson,'' he went on, laying his hand on the man's 
shoulder, *^ I have no complaint to make against you. You 
have served me faithfully; have done so, very often, to your 
own disadvantage. There are a dozen men who will jump at 
you, and wiselv. But my mind's made up over this business. 
Xfever mind the reasons. Say I'm tired of it. You know," 
with a grim smile, " I've a knack of suddenly getting tired of 
things. Olear me out of the whole show, and take a better 
man for your principal." 

Mr. Watson colored. ' 

** Very well, my lord," he said, sadly. " I'll carrv out 
your instructions, of course, and I shall go with the horse, 
whoever buys him. As to getting a better man — well, my 
lord, I speaK of a man as I find him, and whatever people may 
say, I have found you as straight and considerate a sportsman 
as ever a man worked for. I'm sorry, my lord — sorry!" 

When the trainer had gone, Heriot Fayne went to his writ- 
ing-table, and turned over his letters. They were, most of 
them, invitations. There was one for a supper-party, with 
cards, for that night, and he had accepted it. He wrote a 
note of excuse; he, who had never hitherto taken the trouble 
to excuse a broken engagement! — and declined several others. 

In the course of doing so he remembered Grace and Johnnie, 
and he wrote a short note to Lady Seamount, asking her to 
engage the pair as often as she could, and recommend them 
to her friends. 

Then he went into his bedroom and changed his correct 
morning suit for one of rough tweed. He Ead thought of 
putting on the coster clothes; but, for the first time, he 
regarded them with abhorrence. 

Even when he had effected the change iTi\i\a Ai^«»,\ift \aftL 
not arrived at any decision as to hia iaoveiXLe(a\;&>\>\>^ ^&^s^ 
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denly, as he glanced absently round the room, he saw his 
Tiolm-case, and an idea sprung into his mind. 

He sat on the edge of the bed, and looked before him 
yacantlj, with a smile of grim sati^action on his face. He 
longed to get away from Xondon, from the place and asso- 
ciates which, since the morning, had become natefol to him; 
to be rid of the loxory and £ssipation which had hitherto 
enslaved him; to prove his manhood by eammg his Kving as 
the vast majority of men did. There was only one way in 
which he could do it. He would try. 

This resolution was characteristic of the man and his im- 

Eetuous, impulsive nature. If there had been a war going on, 
e would very probably have enlisted; but, for a wonder, 
there was no ''little war" on hand; there was nothing he 
could do but this ono thing, and he resolved to do it. 

When it was quite dark, he put a few pounds into his 
pocket, packed a small knapsack, and, with his violin under 
nis arm, left the house, and walked — he had very nearly 
hailed a cab — to a railway-station, and took a ticket — thira- 
class — ^for one of the small country stations about twenty 
miles from London, and, having arrived there, made his way 
to the village. 

It was a small and picturesque place, so country fied that it 
might have been a hundred miles, instead of a score, from 
the great metropolis of noise and smoke, and he drew a long 
breath of the pure, hay-scented air, as, halting just in front 
of the inn, he took out his violin and began to play. He 
thought, with a smile, of the night he had played for Johnnie 
at the comer of Kccadilly. Then he thought of Eva. 

What would she think if she should know that he had left 
his old life forever? Would she be glad? The thought of 
her inspired him. He forgot his assumed character, that he 
was playing in a country village for pence; it was to the 
young girl with the sweet, gentle, pitying eyes and voice that 
he was pouring out his heart. 

Presently the inn door opened, and several persons came 
out, attracted by the music, and they all stood and gazed at 
him in rustic astonishment. Among them were the landlord's 
wife and daughter, and the former, when he had finished, 
asked him to come in and take something to drink* 

He was for refusing at first; but he remembered that he had 
eaten nothing since breakfast, azdl he followed them in. 
** You're a mi^htjr fine player, -my man," said the landlord, 
JsaaiDg aoroBa mo tiny bar, and uoddixi^ bSaln^ bald head. 
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** Dnimo Bfi I ever heard a better, not eyen in Lnnnon. Order 
what you like,** 

Heriot asked for some bread and cheese and a glass of 
water — ^the liquid part of the order astonished the landlord 
more than the playing — and Heriot, seating himself in the 
scrupulously clear public parlor, eat his supper with a sense of 
satii^action and content as novel as it was amazing. After 
supper, he offered to play again. The news of his arrival had 
drawn a small crowd in and around the house, and Heriot 
took his violin to the door and played there. Then, when he 
had finished, he handed round nis hat, pocketed the coppers 
with infinite gravity, and put the violin in his case. 

^^ Hadn't you better stop the night, mister?" said the land- 
lord, invitingly. " We can rive you a bed, and you can pay 
for it with some more music. ^' 

But Heriot declined, and marched off. 

It was a lovely night, and its peace and beauty entered 
into his souL He marched through the sweet-smelling lanes 
for a greater part of the night, until a hay-field tempted him 
to repose, and he fell asleep in the middle of a fragrant 
mound. He slept as he had not slept for years, and was 
awakened by the arrival of the farmer and his men, who were 
rather inclined to resent his presence. But their resentment 
vanished when he took out his violin and began to play; and, 
though they worked while he played, they stoppea now and 
again to give him a word of applause aud encouragement. 
When some women came with the breakfast, the farmer 
invited him to join them. 

After breakfast Heriot rose and took off his coat. The 
farmer laughed, but eyed the slim, muscular figure with 
approval. 

** Whoever heard of a fiddler bein' any good at hay-mak- 
ingl" he said. " Best go on playin'; we can work all ttie 
heartier.'' 

** Presently," said Heriot, and he took a fork and set to 
work. The farmer eyed him covertly and critically; but, 
after a time, came up to him and dealt him a mighty blow on 
the back. 

** Darned if you don't handle the fork a'most as well as the 
fiddle-bow, my man!" he exclaimed, with a guffaw; " an' 
you a Lunnon man, if Fm not mistook! You've got some 
thews and sinews, too, though you be so like a race-horse to 
look at. What's your name, young man?" 

** Tm called Fiddler Dick," said Heriot, grw^Vj. 

<< Well Fiddler Diok^ joa be maan ^^eVoosBA,'^ \»d^ Xk^ 
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farmer, iri£b a hearty nod^ as he strode off to his place in tbi 
line. 

At lunch-time, a number of women and children came mto 
the field, bringing the food, which Fayne shared with the rest 
of the men. The women and children eyed him carionsly and 
rather suspiciously, for his handsome face and graceful bear« 
ing puzzled them; and, when your rustic is puzzled, he is 
always suspicious. But when he had finished his meat pasty 
and bread and cheese, he took out his violin and began to 
play. The men stretched themselves out, with their pipes, 
and the women and children gradually drew nearer, and seated 
themselves around him. 

The sun was shining brightly; the air was perfumed with 
the newly made hay. iTotwithstanding the achmg loi^ing in 
his heart, the mute cry for Eva, wiiich seemed echoing through 
him, be was happier than he had ever been before. The old, 
Ticious, artificial life of London seemed fading away behind 
him. 

Presently he had the misfortune to break a string. He laid 
the violin down, and began to sing. How often had the 
exquisite voice rang out notes of a comic song, accompanied 
by the yellmg chorus of half-intoxicated men! He sung no 
music-hall ditty here, in this sunlit hay-field, but a simple 
ballad — a poor thing, from a classical point of view, if you 
will; but its simple, direct music went straight to the hearts 
of these equally simple people, and, as they listened, in pro* 
found silence, some of the women let their heads fall on tneir 
bosoms, or turned them away to hide their tears. 

And as he sung, a tiny mite, a little girl, climbed down from 
her mother's knee, and with slow steps approached Heriot, 
and nestling against his knees, looked up into his face, her 
blue eyes entranced and fascinated. 

The child's trust and confidence in him almost brought the 
song to a sudden stop. He laid his hand on her he»l, and 
looked down at her with a smile, and a lump came into his 
throat when, as he concluded the song, she lisped: 

" 1 like *oo; will 'oo let me kiss 'oo?" 

A young girl who had sat listening, with wide-open eyes 
and cherry lips ajar, blushed and called to the child chidingly, 
but Heriot shook his head, and, taking the mite on his knee, 
kissed her. 

As he did so, the memory of other and less innocent kfsses 
Saabei through his mind, and his face paled. He half 
~ tbe child to reftd hiB mmd cood uumk aw«^ tram 
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Miii> but she only nestled closer^ and^ as she pat her arm 
lonnd his neck^ whispered : 

'^ Is 'oo cold? Sin^ to me again^ and I'll ^o to sleep. '^ 

Heriot strangled with the Inmp in his throaty and Bang 
again. Then he laid the sleeping child on the haycock^ an^ 
catching np his fork> fell to work again. 

Changed indeed! And all throng an innocent girl! 

Like the landlord of the inn^ the farmer wonld have haci 
him stay, bat Heriot decided^ though relnctantly, to go on. 

** Well, well, Vre heard as how yon wandering folks can't 
abide any place for long," said the farmer, ^^ and, if yoo 
must go, go you must. Anyway, here's a day's wage. You've 
earned it, my lad.'' Heriot took it, and turned the three 
shillings over in his hand with a strange feeling. For the first 
time in his life he felt the pleasure which the laborer feels in. 
his hire. 

He slept in a bam that night, and at sunrise took to th& 
tramp again. 

He chose no road, but — was it altogether unconsciously?-^ 
his steps tended toward Averleigh* 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

He traveled slowly, walising mostly, but sometimes accept* 
ing a lift from a friendly carter or some farmer driving to or 
from market. The days passed, and carried with them the 
old wild, dissipated life; the day came, and each confirmed the 
change wrought in him by the magic of love. 

He was a new man — softened by contact and sympathy with 
the poor and the simple-minded, honest-hearted country folk. 
Wherever he went he was made welcome, not only on account 
of his wonderful violin and the musical voice, but by reason 
of his handsome face and frank, kindly manner. 

With the women and children he was an especial favorite, 
and many a girl's heart ached with a keen regret when he 
took his leave of some village circle in which he had been per- 
suaded to stay for a day or two. The children, after a few 
moments of shyness, would always cluster round him, and 
often when he spent the nisht in some laborer's cottage, 
some mite of a child would fall asleep on his knees. 

As the weeks grew into months, and the sunmier gave place 
to autumn, he j^gan to realize the change, and with a new 
leap of the heart to hope that the time might come when he 
could go to Eva and tell ner of his reformation. 
^ Jto laww exactly what iia*woald saytlot VuaidL\)ATtfA»^2&^i<3G^ 
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rehearsed the scene as he tramped along nnder the moon> his 
violin nnder his arm, his old pipe in his months his heart fall 
of his love? He would go to her and say: 

*^ I have done with the past life; I have kept my promise. 
It is to yon I owe the change in me^ the reformation. If yoa 
will but stoop and take me, my aueen, my love!'' 

And then he would ask himself what her answer would be^ 
and grow pale and tremble; for his love had grown during his 
solitary wandering until it had engrossed and absorbed him. 

One evening, as the sunset was turning the autumn leaves 
to gold and bronze, he walked into Averlei^h village. 

He had changed in appearance as well as m heart and mind, 
and even his &ther and Lady Janet would have found some 
difficulty in recognizing in the sunburned traveler with the 
dose-clipped beam and grave, thoughtful eyes, the Heriot 
Fayne whose extravagances had made him a by-word and a 
reproach. 

He was tired and dnsty, for he had walked since the morn- 
ing with only a short rest, and he dropped on to a bench out- 
side the inn, and looked up at the swinging sign of the Aver- 
leigh Arms with a thoughtful smile. 

There was rather a noisy party in the inn, and when, after 
awhile, he entered, he found that the parlor was full of rough- 
looking men having the appearance of miners. Then he 
remeniDered the copper mme Stannard had discovered for 
Eva's father, and understood. 

He called for a glass of ale, and took out his violin. The 
men seemed disinclined to listen at first> but after a few 
moments they stopped their talking and card-playing, and 
were attentive enough. A roar of applause and a stamping 
of feet and knocking of tables rewaraed him, and he was 
invited to drink by half a dozen voices at once, and, as noisily^ 
requested to go on playing. 

He declined the drinks, but played agaui^ the audience dis- 
playing a still closer attention. 

While he was in the middle of one of Gk)unod*s airs — ^he 
always played the best music, and always found it most 
appreciated— the door opened, and a man came in carrying a 
gun and followed by a dog. 

Heriot knew that it must be a keeper, and noticed that the 
miners looked scowlingly at him, and then at each other sig- 
nificantly. 

The man looked round at them grimly, called for a glass of 
sle, and, after drinking it, was going out, but paused as if he 
00emed relaotant to leave the lauak. 
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As be stood leaning against the door^ Heriot watched the 
haggard faee« and saw its expression of moroseness and dejec- 
tion soften and melt as it were. Then the man turned sud- 
deidy, caught Heriot's eyes upon him^ and^ as if ashamed of 
his emotion, scowled round generally, and c^ling to the dog, 
went out 

The men looked at each other, and laughed shortly. 

** What's he want here?'* said one. ** Come smelling 
around, I suppose. Pity you didn't take out them snares. 
Bill, and show 'im. Perhaps he'd like to see this 'un too?'* 
and he pulled a leveret from his capacious jackefc-pocket. 
There was a roar of laughter at the speaker's ejffrontery, and 
in the midst of it Heriot got up and went out, thinking, with a 
smile, how amazed they would have been if he ^d said, 
quietly: 

" Did you poach that from my father's preserves?" 

It was a lovely night. The young moon had risen while he 
had been playing in the inn, and he could see the chimneys of 
White Cot. His heart beat fast as he walked slowly down the 
street, and, of course, toward the house. 

Perhaps, at that moment, she was there in the drawing- 
room with her father's friends. Had she forgotten their ride 
over the London common, and his wild wordsr Or, perhaps, 
she remembered them only to smile at them. !No, nol tnat 
was wrongmg her sweet, tender nature. She could not laugh 
at him. 

Thinking of her, picturing her, he reached the Little Moor. 
He stood on the edge of the old quarry, and looked down at it 
with interest. Its aspect had considerably changed since the 
day Eva and Stannard had visited it. Its rugged surface wap 
burrowed and undermined; big heaps of stone and rubble rose 
from the plain; a huge water-wheel reared itself grotesquely 
in the moonlight, and cast its shadow upon workmen's nuts 
and upturned barrows. The place, which had once been 
symbolical of quiet and peace, now looked like the scene of 
disorder and disturbance. 

As he gazed absently at the mine workings, a man rose 
from behind a mound of newly turned earth and stone, and, 
coming toward him, asked him what he was domg there. It 
was the keeper. 

** Not poaching, *' said Heriot, with a smile. The keeper- 
It was Balph Forster — recognized him, and noddedo 

** Therp's enough at that game already," he said. 

•* 'file miners, you mean?" said Heriot. 

Forster nodded ourtij. J* Yoa,. the; ace a&mqatbi^ 
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iittle doubt half of them have got a hare^ or a rabbity or a Ui4 
in theu* jpockets at this moment." 

Heriot oonld scaroelj sappress a smile at the correctness ot 
fhe man's surmise. 

" You are Lord Averleigh's keeper?" he said. 

** Yes/' said Forster, gloomily. He took out his pipe. 

** Plenty of hard work now?" said Heriot 

** Yes; niffht and day. But it's quiet to-n%ht. They are 
aU down at me inn." 

" Afraid of the moon?" 

The keeper nodded. ** That's it. I wish this mine was at 
the bottom of the sea." He jerked his head downward* 
** And I'm thinking it would be as much good there as here." 

Heriot looked at him with some surprise. 

*^ Do you mean that it is not paying?" 

Forster reddened, and pursed nis lips as if he were sorry he 
had spoken. 

^* I don't know anything about it/' he said, sullenly. ** I'm 
a gamekeeper, not a miner. Hush!" and he suddenly drew 
Heriot back into the shade. 

Heriot, following the man's eyes, saw a figure moving 
amongst the dSbris at the bottom of tiie quarry. 

" What is it?" he asked. 

** It's all right/' said Forster. " It's the owner, Mr. Wma- 
dale." 

As he spoke, Mr. Winsdale looked upward, and Heriot 
started at me chan^ which the few months had wrought in 
the face. It looked old and haggard in the moonlight. He 
stood gazing round him pensively, dejectedly; then, with a 
nervous, restless movement, he climbed the steep path, and 
slowly disappeared in the direction of the house. 

** Looks as if he were of my way of thinking/' said Forster, 
grimly. " Anyway, it's no business of mine — ^nor yours. 
You play that fiddle very well," he added, glancing at the 
violin-case, wistfully. 

" You are fond of music?" said Heriot ** I saw that by 
yo«r fane when you were at the inn just now." 

Ealph Forster nodded. " I am," he said, curtly. 

** See here," said Heriot, seating himself. ** I'll play to 
you when I've finished this pipe, if you'll do me a service, and 
recommend me to a clean bed to-night" 

** There's the inn—" 

** A trifie too noisy," said Heriot 

Hxster sab ImaaeU. down^ considered for a moment, tfaw Iib 
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•* I know a place. It's a cottage belonging to some friends 
if mine. I live with them. There's a bit of a spare room 
you might have. You look respectable — " 

*' I am/' said Heriot, with perfect gravity. " Thanks; thafe 
will do capitally. We'll so on there^ — " 

** After you've placed, '^ said the man, rather shjly. 

** Oh, yes; a bargain's a bargain," assented Henot; and the 
two men sat and smoked their pipes in silence. 

At this moment, a lady and gentleman were slowly waikiiig 
across the moor in the direction of the mine. 

They were Eva and Stannard Marshbank. 

** Are you sure that my father came this way?" she saidf 
breaking a silence which had been maintained for some min- 
utes. 

She had thrown her cape over her shoulders and drawn the 
hood over her head in place of a hat, and the lovely face 
looked bewitchingly sweet in its frame of soft white fur. 

Srannard Marshbank had been stealing a covert glance at it 
as they had come along, and every glance had set his heart 
beating more fiercely. The passion with which every nerve of 
his body had been palpitating for months past was burning 
hotly to-night, and filling his soul with a wild tumult For 
he told himself that the time for which he had been working 
had come; the hour in which he was to close the net he had 
been weaving round this girl who walked beside him so un- 
suspiciously. 

^^ Quite sure. He told me that he was going to stroll down 
to the mine." 

Eva sighed. 

*' The mine," she said, slowly. " It is always the minel 
I sometimes wish — " She paused. **But I must not say 
that, for it would be ungrateful to you. But, ahl can you 
not see how changed my father has become? Sometimes I 
wonder whether all the wealth in the world could have power 
to restore him to his old light-hearted, careless contentment. 
And contentment is happiness." 

** Do not be alarms," he munnured. ** Your father is 
anxious, of course. It has been, still is, an anxious time; but 
I trust we are nearing the end of all uncertainty^ and that, in 
a very few short weeks — " 

Eva sighed. 

*' That is what he is always sayin^,^' she said, almost 
inaudibly. ^^ If it would only come. If I could only see him 
less harassed and troubled — But I beg your patdoT^^ \. 
mgbt not to ijoable yoa with mv worrieB, tike. Tftftpw^r^c^Mt^^^ 
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He drew a little closer to her^ and his pale eyes gleamed. 

'^ Do not say that/' he said. ** No troable, no anxiety, no 
ioy of yoars can be a matter of indifference to me! Miss 
W insdale— Eva — ^have you not seen — ^guessed — ^how it is with 
me?'' 

He had stopped, and was looking at her with a feverish 
eagerness, a breathless anxiety. Eva stood still, and raised 
her eyes with astonishment. Then, as she met his gaze, she 
flhnmk back, and a faint exclamation rose from her parted 
lins* 

"Mr. Marshbankr* 

* ** Are yon so surprised?" he said, his voice harried and 
tremulous under the tense strain of his passion. *^ Have I 
guarded my secret so well? It must be so, if yon have not 
seen, not guessed. And yet I feared daily that my love, my 
all-absorbing love for you, would discover itself in some 
chance word or glance. Eva, I love you with all my heart 
and soul I I love you more dearly than life itself. You are 
all the world to mel All my heart is given to you — wholly, 
irrevocably! I feel that 1 live only when I am near you; when 
I am from your side I count the hours till I shall see yon, 
hear your sweet voice again — " 

He paused breathlessly, and Eva, by a movement of her 
hand, tried to stop him; but he went on again ^ith quivering 
lips and gleaming eyes. 

** Don't — don't give me an answer unthinkingly, abruptlyl 
Bear with me; listen to me. Yon do not know — can not 
know — ^how much your answer means to me. It means life- 
long happiness or life-long misery. I tell you, no man ever 
loved a woman as I love you. I am no school-boy, struggling 
with his first calf love. I am a man of the world— ambitious^ 
not easily turned aside. I know my heart. I know how 
dearlv, how madly I love you — " 

** Oh! hush — hush!" sne panted, at last. His insistence^ 
his pale face and trembling lips, the mad torrent of his words, 
frightened her, and filled her with repugnance. ** I — I did 
not know — I did not know!" She pressed her hand to her 
heart and shrunk back from him. " JPIease believe that! H 
I had known— had imagined — tnat — " 

— '* That 1 loved you, you would have avoided me," he said, 

clinching his teeth. ** I knew it, and so I guarded my secret 

well. 1 told myself that I would wait until I had tried to 

inn year love; and I have waited. But what it has cost me? 

Aad ji9W^^:^(m that 1 have told you--HDkS^^\h^l\)tead«a8a 
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pleads for his Iile^ Eva, yoa will not say ' Bor Toci 
will try to love me; yon will be my wife.'* 

She drew the hooa more closely ronnd her face— it was as 
pale as his own — and looked at him sadly, almost with self* 
reproach. He winced; he saw her answer in her eyes, and 
stretched oat his hand as if to pat it away from him. 

** Don't — don't speaki'' he said, hoarsely. " WaitI Con- 
sider! Why — why snoald yoa not — not try to love me. Why 
shoald yoa not be my wife? I — I am not hatefal in yoai 
right?'' 

" No— no,'' she mnrmared. " Bat — " 

" Stay!" he pleaded. " If I am not hatefnl, if there is no 
cue else." As he spoke, she started slightly — so slightly that 
he did not notice the movement. 

** There can not be any one else," he said, almost fiercely. 
•* I have watched; I have been with yoa; have seen — shoald 
have known. There is no one else, Eva; then — " 

Suddenly breaking into his hoarse appeal, there wafted 
across the moor a strain of exqnisite melody — so suddenly, 
80 unexpectedly, that they both started, then stood silent, and 
gazed in the direction from which it came. 

In Stannard's ears it rang discordantly, jarringly, for it 
came between him and his purpose; but on Eva the strange 
music fell with a peculiar, subtle influence. It seemed to sin? 
like a song, to breathe in every soft chord the words she had 
heard Heriot Fayne whisper to her. 

** Yes, I will keep my word to you!" It was Heriot Fayne'g 
voice that the music seemed to be wafting across the silent 
moor. ** Perhaps — ^perhaps, some day, if I win the fight, if 
I am less unworthy to come near you, I may come to ask your 
forgiveness for what I have said to-dav." And then the 
music whispered tenderly, tremulously, "1 love you! I love 
you!" 

The music ceased. She woke from the spell it had cast over 
her and turned to Stannard Marshbank to say, ^^ No— no! I 
can never be your wife!" when her father came upon them. 

" Eva — Stannard!" he said in the voice of a man startlec. 
oat of a fit of abstraction. 

Eva sprung to him, with a breathless '* Father!" bat as 
die did so, Stannard bent and whispered, husldly: ^* Do not 
tell him! I will wait. Yoa shall give me your answer in an 
hour," 

Then, mastering his voice, which still soondfiA httcsk e£^ 
atroinedp ht sak^ witb a lorced laosh« 
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*' Miss Winsdale and I have been listening to some Wftii»-«» 
waits before their time.'' 

*^ It is a man playinff the violin on the edge of tiie mine,^ 
said Mr. Winsdale, with a little shiver. *^ It — it sonnds weird 
and ghostly. I hope it is not a bad omen; a dirge of coming 
disaster/' 

Stannard Marshbank glanoed at the worn, anzioos faoe 
sharply^ and a sinister smile carved his lips for a moment. 
There was an indication of conscious power in the smile, which 
Would have startled Mr. Winsdale, if he had seen it. 

^' She can not escape mel" was the thought that shot 
through Stannard's brain as he made a laughing response. 

When they had reached the house, Eva drew her arm from 
her father's, and harried up the stairs. Stannard Marshl^uik 
looked after her for a moment, then he turned to Mr. Wins* 
d^e. 

^^ Shall we go into the stadyP' he said. '' I have some** 
thing to say to you." 

His voice was firm enough now, and there was, indeed, a 
touch of menace in its tone toward the man he had betrayed. 

'' Eh? Yes— yes. Is it about the mineP' said Mr. Wina- 
dale; fmd he led the way into the room. 



OHAPTEEXIX. 

Mb. Wiksdai;e sank into a chair, and motioned Stannard 
Marshbank into another; but he went to the fire-place, and, 
leaning his arm on the mantel-shelf, looked at the fixe 
gravely and thoughtfully, as if he were reluctant to begin. 

Mr. Winsdale passed his hand over his forehead with a 
weary little gesture. 

^^ What is the matter — ^for I can see that something is the 
matter, Marshbank? Is it something wrong with the mine? 
If so, I am not altogether unprepared. I am not quite blind, 
or quite stupid, and I have noticed the manner of the men, 
and overheard their talk now and again.'' 

Stannard Marshbank glanced at him rather quickly. 

^^ Overheard them talk? What have they said?" he asked. 

Mr. Wjinsdale made an impatient movement of his white 
hand. 

" I can scarcely put it definitely," he said. ** But ft 
seemed to me that they were — were " — his voice grew husk^-* 
'^ were laagbing at the mine, and scoffing at its prospects. ISb^ 
wimt dkijoa sigff 
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Bat Stannard Marshbank had not 8i>okeii. 

** I do remember one man sayin^^ with an oath^ that it was 
H ^ swindle.' What did he mean» Marshbank?^' 

Stannard shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. 

** 1 don't know. 1 never pay attention to anythhig that 
class of men say.'' 

Mr. Winsdale smiled mirthlessly. 

** And yet you are a popular iavorite^ and are supposed to 
believe in the working-man! But what is it you wanted to say 
to me? Is it bad news? Judging by your manner^ I should 
say it is. " 

Stannard shook his head solemnly. 

" It is," he said. ** Very bad news. I am afraid that we 
have made a mistake about the mine." 

^^ A mistake!" Mr. Winsdale*s face went pale. '^ How a 
mistake?" 

*^ I am afraid that we have made a grave blunder," replied 
Stannard. ** I can not account for it; it seems extraordinary; 
but — but I am afraid that the thing is a failure." 

" A failure?" Mr. Winsdale's Kps twitched. ** How a fwl- 
ure?" 

*^ I fear that the copper is not there, or, at any rate, not 
there in sufficient quantity to warrant our going on with the 
working." 

Francis Winsdale controlled himself. He felt tempted to 
spring from his chair and cry aloud; but he gripped the arms, 
and sat silent, his eyes fixed on the suave face of his friend. 

** I can not account for it," continued Stannard. " Every- 
thing looked so promising at the commencement, and the 
assayer's report was so altogether satisfactory. By tiie way* 
you have that report?" 

Mr. Winsdale nodded in a confused way; then he shook hia 
heaa. 

*' No, I have not,'* he said, huskily. ** I gave it to you 
the other day. You wanted to show it to some one—- one of 
the men who advanced the money." 

*^ Y3S, I remember," siud Stannard. '^But I returned it 
to you, did I not?" 

Mr. Winsdale shook his head. 

** No, I think not; I don't remember. '^ He passed his 
hand over his brow. ** 1 feel confused, be\nlderea. If yoa 
did, I have it amongst my papers somewhere." 

** It does not matter,'^ said Stannard, feeling inmienselv 
relieved; he had the report in his pocket that moment. ** All 
the eqpttta in tbe world would not altet tto 1afikE» « \pA»>^ 
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copper there. And it isn't there now, and> I'm afraid^ neiver 
will be." 

Mr. Winsdale rose, then sunk down again. 

** Then the men are right," he said. ** No copper there! 
And — and — " Then he began to realize his position, and 
groaned: ** Qooi God, Marshbank, I am a rained mani" 

Stannard Marshbank stared at the fire. 

** It is not so bad as that, I hope, sir," he marmared. 

** But I tell you it is!" exclaimed Mr. Winsdale, hoarsely. 
•* Have you forgotten? Don't you see — understand? I have 
borrowed mone^ on the estate far and away above its value, 
now that there is no copper on it, and — ^and how am I to pay 
it back?" 

*^ You have some means beyond the land?" suggested 
Stannard. 

*^ No! I have nothing — a mere nothing. If I am sold u] 
and, of coarse, I shall be — I shall be a pauper, a beggar I" 

Stannard looked full of regret and horror. ^ 

" And I have done thisl" ne said, with well-simulated self- 
reproach. ** If I had not found the piece of ore; if I had not 
believed in the assay — " 

^^ No-— no!" said Winsdale. '' It is I viho am to blame; 
but it does not matter. It is of no use apportioning the 
blame. The question is — ^What is to be done?*' 

Stannard sighed heavily. 

*^ I am sure I don't know," he said. ** It is hopeless to 
attempt to keep the fiasco a secret. All the men know it by 
this time; may have known it from the beginning." 

** No," assented Mr. Winsdale, despairingly. " It can not 
be kept secret. All the world will know it — may know it 
DOW. Thank Heaven! I did not make it into a company. X 
am the only person who will be ruined. I have to thank you 
for that, at any rate, MarshbanR. No widows and orpKans 
will suffer through my folly. Only myself, and— good God, 
1 was forgetting Eva I" 

He rose, white and trembling. 

" Eva I I have ruined her I I sha'n't have a penny to 
leave her! Oh! what shall I do?" and he gripped his hands 
tightly. 

Stannard watched himu 

" Mr. Winsdale—" 

''Stop! Don't speak. Let me think for a momenti 
What is the use of thinking if I am ruined, penniless? What 
rz2i become of herf He paced the room witb iuuzied^ tsl" 
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Stanxuad Marsbbank went to him^ and touched him on the 
ivm. 

** Won't you sit down> sir?'* he said. ** For Heaven's cake^ 
don't give wayP' • 

" Don't give wayl'' Mr. Winsdale laughed bitterly and 
brokenly. ** I tell you that I am ruined! The men who have 
lent their money will call it in. I can not pay it. I — we — 
shall be turned out of house and home — " 

** Stop, sir," said Stannard in a firm voice. " Will you sit 
down and listen to meP I have something of great impor- 
tance to say; of greater importance to me than to you." 

Struck by his tone, Francis Winsdale dropp^ into the 
chair^ and listened, with his face bowed in his hands. 

Stannard Marshbank cleared his throat. 

** Mr. Winsdale," he said in a low voice, " you have been 
80 engrossed by the mine, that I think you have not seen^ 
hoticcd^ that which I thought could scarcely escape your ey^s. 
For the last few months 1 have been in your — ^Miss Wina- 
dale's — society, constantly. I do not think any man, with 
a heart in his bosom, capable of appreciating Eva's — ^Miss 
Winsdale's — beauty, and amiability, and moral worth, could 
be with her, day after day, as I have been, without losing his 
heart to her." He paused, and Mr. Winsdale dropped his 
hands from his lace, and looked at him in astonishment. 
** To speak with absolute accuracy," said Stannard, " 1 have 
l>ved Eva since the ni^ht I met her at the Court I do not 
think any man could love a woman better than I love her. 
I have not spoken to you, for reasons which you can well 
imderstand. 1 have always felt that I was not worthy of her. 
Miss Winsdale could look much higher than Stannard Marsh- 
bank. She is worthy to be the wife of any man, however high 
his rank, however great his wealth. Until lately, I was a 
poor man, struggling for a place in the world. Even when 
my uncle made me his heir, I felt that T was not a fitting 
match for so beautiful, so charming a girl as your daughter. 
When I made the discovery which I thought would make her 
an heiress, I will own to you that I suffered many a pang." 

He sighed, and shook his head. 

Mr. Winsdale listened in silence; his brain was in a whirL 

" As an heiress of vast wealth, Eva would have been placed 
still further beyond my reach. But now, now that this disap- 

{ointment has occurred, now that this misfortune has befallen 
er and yoa^ I feel that I may speak without, at any rate^ 
•eemiiig too prdsumptaous. I love li^va m^ ^ xc^ \ti»3Xi% 
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and, if yoa will give her to me^ I shall be the happiest mai 
in the world.*' 

Mr. Winsdale looked at him speechlessly for a moment or 
two^ then he said in a low and trembling voice: 

** This is a surprise to me! I have seen nothing, noticed 
nothing. The mine has been all my thought; it h^ entirely 
engros^ me. E^en now I can scarcely realize it And yet 
Eva is not a child; she is a woman, I know, and it is only 
natural that you, or some one else, should think of her as a 
wife. Yes, she is a woman now; but, being a woman, she 
will know her own mind. Have you any reason to think that 
she will accept you? Have you spoken to her?'* 

Stannard Marshbank inclined his head ffravely* '' Yes," he 
said, '* I am almost ashamed to say that I have spoken to her. 
I ought to have come to you first. I know that; it was your 
due. But to-night, as we were coming across the moor in 
search of you, my love for her overmastered my resolution, 
and I told her — I asked her to be my wife.*' 

^' And what did she say?" asked Mr. Winsdale in a low 
voice. 

Stannard Marshbank avoided the father's anxious eyes. 

*^ She did not give me any definite answer," he said* 
*' Indeed, I begged her not to do so until I had spoken to 
you." 

" But you think — ^what do you think?" asked Mr. Wins- 
dale. 

*' I do not know," said Stannard, modestly. *^ I feel so 
unworthy of her love, of a single thought of hers — she is so 
innocent, so different to the us^ run of women — that I am 
sure she has never suspected my love for her." 

" No," said Mr. Wmsdale; " she is a child at heart" 

''But," continued Stannard, watching him out of the 
comers of his eyes, '' if I may speak frankfy, I would say that 
her decision rests with you." 

'' With me?" echoed Mr. Wmsdale. 

'' Yes," said Stannard in a suave, insinuating voice. '' She 
is so devoted to you, she relies so entirely on your judgment 
in all matters, that I am convinced that if yon were to favor 
my suit she would consent." 

Mr. Winsdale rose and paced the room. 

Now, up to this moment he had rather liked Stannard 
Marshbank than otherwise; but liking a man, and being will- 
ing to glre him your daughter, are two very different things. 
His suspicion, his doubt of Stannard Marshbank, which ne 
iad expeneooed on first seeing him« flashed on him &ow. Ife 
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iras a vagne, indefinite donbt and snspicionp and he thrust it 
' away from him 

^ter all^ what was there against the man? He had seen a 

treat deal of him daring the past months, and nothing to his 
iscredit. Why should he not make Eva happy? Besides, 
the marriage would be their salvation I He sank into the 
chair again, with his head leaning on his hand, his face 
hidden. 

Stannard Marshbank had watched him closely, like a man 
playing a fish. He had given him time; he now tightened 
the line. 

" I will say nothing on my own behalf, Mr. Winsdale,'* he 
said. *' You have seen a ^reat deal of me lately, and with 
vour penetration and perspicacity, I have no doubt that you 
know more of me than even I know of myself. I think I may 
say that I shall make Eva a good husband if you will ''^'ve her 
tome.'' 

" I am sure — '' faltered Mr. Winsdale. 

"Yes,'* continued Stannard in a smooth, rJky YoicOi 
" Every thought of my life shall be devoted to liecuring hef 
happiness. Of my prospects, my position, you are fully 
informed. I am heir to all the money the earl can leave. / 
shall be a fairly rich man. If Heriot Fayne does not manj 
and have a son, 1 shall succeed to the title — *' 

** While I am a beggar and Eva is pennilessl'* said Mr. 
Winsdale, bitterly. " The contrast is marked enough.'' 

** Not so," said Stannard. ** You «7ill not be penniless, 
sir, for you must let me take this affair of the miue upon my 
shoulders.'' 

Mr. Winsdale started, and murmured: " No, no!" 

" Yes," said Stannard, earnestly. " I can not but feel 
that I am to blame for this misfortune which has befallen you. 
It has, indeed, been all my doing. You see, I believed in it 
so thoroughly." 

" Yes, and 1, too," Mr. Winsdale groaned. 

" I have been the prime mover in the affair from the begin- 
ning. It was I who obtained the mortgage. I who arranged 
all.the details. I who, so to speak, encouraged you to follow 
this undertaking. It is only right and just that I should 
accept the responsibility." 

"No, no!" murmured Mr. Winsdale a^ain. 

** But I say yes! Even if I had not fallen in love with Eva 
I should have felt it my duty to have come to yoixc %egagfaw\q4 
at this a^j this critical moment.'' 
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He spoke like a noble-hearted yonng man; and Mr. VtmO' 
dale felt that he ought to be touched by sach generosity. 

** Now/* said Stannard^ " I have suflBcient money^ or at 
any rate^ can raise it^ to take over this mortgage in its en** 
tirety/' 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the gentlemen in the city, 
the syndicate, existed only in Mr. Marshbank's imagination, 
and that he himself held the mortgage and Eva's fate in his 
own hands. 

^* I can not! I can not permit iti" said Mr. Winsdale. 
Then he hesitated, and hid his face again. 

Btannard Marshbank smiled to himself; the fish was nearly 
exhausted. 

" The day I marry Eva," he said, slowly and softly, ** I 
place this mortgage in year hands. I will, of coarse, in 
addition, make any settlement yon may think proper; there^ 
fore, if Eva will accept me, this trouble will have disappeared, 
and you will be able to return to the old and pleasant Ufa 
which is so peculiarlv suited to you.'* 

The prospect — now alluring it was to the harassed, 
troubled man I He thought of Eva, and asked himself 
whether she loved Stannard Marshbank, but put the answer 
from him. To be rid of this mountain of debt, to be rescued 
from absolute poverty, to have the old life of ease and self- 
indulgence restored to him; Francis Winsdale was certainly 
the last man in the world to resist such a temptation at such 
a moment. 

And why shouldn't Eva love Stannard Marshbank? He 
was not a hunchback, deformed; he was young, a rising man, 
with a prospect of wealth and one of the oldest titles in Eng- 
land. 

** It all rests with you," said Stannard, drawing nearer to 
him, and leaning over him. *' She will do just what you 
say." He spoke almost in a whisper. "She will be abso- 
lutely guided by you. You have but to say, * I wish you to 
marry Stannard,' and she will marry me." 

His soft hand dropped lightly, but persuasively, on Mn 
Winsdale's shoulder. 

*' Why should you hesitate? I am not worthy of her, I 
know; but though she may not love me now — of course I do 
not know, perhaps — I hope, she does love me — but if she 
should not, surely such love as mine will win hers in return. 
I will make her happy. Come!" 
. His tone hardened slightly, and assumed juAt a touch of 
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^ 8he bud gone to her room now; go to her and ted her 
tbat yon wish her to marry me.'^ 

He had gone ahnost too far. 

Thouffh a thoroughly selfish man^ Mr. Winsdale was not 
utterly devoid of the paternal instinct. 

" I can not do it," he said. " It mnst rest with her. " He 
shook oS the hand upon his shoulder, and rose deeply agi« 
tated. 

Stannard Marshbank bit his lip; he saw his mistake, and 
promptly rectified it. 

" I understand!'' he said. "Forgive me! In my eager- 
ness to win her, to grasp my happiness, I have attempted to 
overpersuade you agamst your judgment. You do not 
approve of me as a son-in-law?'' 

** No, no!" said Mr. Winsdale. " It is not that! But I— 
I — To put pressure upon Eva!'' 

" Just so,' murmured Stannard, softly. " I was wrong. 
You must make some allowance for the anxiety of a man very 
deeply in love. I was wron^, I admit it. No pressure shall 
be put upon Eva. I will take over the mortgage, I will hand 
it to you without any conditions whatsoever." 

Mr. Winsdale uttered an exclamation. 

** No, no!" he cried. ** I could not accept! You over- 
whelm me. Stop, wait. I will— I will speak to Eva. After 
all, why should she not be happy as your wife? Even if I 
were not ruined, the match would be a good — suitable one. 
You see, I speak plainly. I will go to her. Wait — wait here 
until I return. " He hurried from the room. 

Stannard Marshbank smiled. He took out a cigarette, and 
lighted it; his hand trembled. He threw himself into the 
chair from which Mr. Winsdale had risen, and waited. 

Eva had gone to her room. Stannard Marshbank's pro- 

Sosal had come so unexpectedly, she could scarcely realize it. 
he had never suspected that he cared for her. She stood 
before the fire, still trembling, her face still flushed. 

She went over every word he had wiid; then, suddenly, the 
memory of his voice, his huriied sentences, grew confused, 
and across them came the words and the voice of Heriot 
Fayne. She started, and pressed her hands to her bosom. 
If she had asked herself what her answer to Stannard's ques- 
tion should be, if she had ever doubted what it should be, the 
memory of Heriot Fayne would have dispelled that doubt. 

Marry Stannard Marshbank! She shuddered. Oh, no, nol 
That would be impossible. She had never "jet «i.^^<B^>QS5t«^ 
wbetber she l^ved Renot Favne« and wbat IcMbt os^^ot ^^x£A^ 
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have been to him> if he had insisted on an answer; but finer 
knew now. She knew that it was him she loved and not 
Stannard Marshbank. 

The realization of this truth overwhelmod her. It made 
her heart leap within her bosom> it filled her with a longing 
to see him, to hear his voice. A tender smile came upon her 
face. She found herself unconsciously murmuring his name^ 
'' Heriot, Heriot!'' 

Then a feeling of maidenly shame fell upon her, and she 
hid her face in her hands^ as if to hide from nerself the blush 
that burned upon her neck and arms. Then she sighed. Her 
love, his love seemed so hopeless. He himself had said that 
he was an outcast; her father would never consent; she could 
not expect him to do so. And yet, was it so hopeless? 
Heriot Fayne had promised to reform^ to leave the old life 
which had dragged him down^ and something whispered to 
her that he would do it for her sake. For her sake I How 
sweet that sounded! 

For a moment or two, rapt in the exquisite knowledge of 
her love, she forgot all about Stannard Marshbank. Then 
tiie remembrance of hbn and his proposal came back upon 
her, fell upon her like a cold, chilling cloud. 

She must tell him that she could not love him, that she 
oould not be his wife. She heard a knock at the door, and 
her father entered. She saw that he was pale and agitated^ 
and she went to him with a swift feeling of alarm. 

**Fatherr' 

He tried to smile as he went to the fire and warmed his 
hands, his face averted from her. 

" I — I want to speak to you, Eva,'* he said, trying to con- 
trol his voice and speak cheerfully. ** 1 — I have something 
of great importance to say to you. 

§he said nothing bat stood by his aide, her eyes fixed upon 
his averted face, gravely and anxiously. 

''It is about Stannard Marshbank,'' he said. ''He has 
been telling me that he — ^he asked you to be his wife, to- 
night.'' 

She started slightly, but still said nothing. 

Mr. Winsdale cleared his throat; he was still husky, and 
his voice would not be steadied. 

'' Stannard tells me that you did not give him an answer. 
I have come to get that answer for him, Eva." 

She o^ned her lips as if about to speak, but he held up his 
liand as if to stop her. 

'' "^aii^^ luj dear Eva; 1 would raikibec \i^ 
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« taro xo say before giying me that aaswer. I feel sore that 
I need not nr^ Stuinard's clauns. You know hun as well 
as I da He IS a most excellent yonng man^ ai^ though I 
feel, as a father, that no man comd be worthy of yon, I am 
oonvmced that he woald make you a good husband, and that 
you would be happy/' 

" Father— • 

He stopped her again. 

** Under ordinary circumstanoes, I should say nothing of the 
temporal advantages of such a match; but/' his yoice grew 
husky, ^^ the circumstances are not ordinary on3s. Stannard 
will be a rich man; it is not improbable— indeed, it is prob- 
able — that he may be the next Earl of Averleigh. You 
would be removed beyond the possibility of poverty; you may 
be a countess. All this I should not have said to you if — ^if 
something had not happened which makes it of vital impor- 
tance.'' 

" What — what has happened?'* she said« 

** I will tell you; it is only right that I should* Something 
terrible has happened; a great misfortune has befallen us. 
The mine," his voice almost broke, " has failed 1" 

" Failed?" she echoed. " Oh, father, I am so sorry, so 
sorry, for your sake! But — but why should you mind so 
much? Why should you look so heart-broken r It does not 
matter very much, does it? We shall not be so rich as we 
thought— hoped to be; but, father, if you do not mind, I do 
not. Why, think, dear! we were very happy before this 
prospect of wealth — do you not remember how happy we 
were? — ^far, far happier than we have been since the mine 
began. Why, it seems to have brought you nothing but 
trouble and anxiety! And me, too, for I have seen and sor- 
rowed over the change which has come to you." She put her 
arm round his neck, and kissed him. ^* Do not let it trouble 
you for one moment longer, father. If the mine has failed, 
well and good, or well and bad; we will go back to the old 
life, and be just as we were before; and you will lose all 
those ugly wrinkles," and she smiled, with divine tenderness^ 
" and be a dear, light-hearted boy again." 

Mr. Winsdale groaned. 

'* You do not understand, Eva," he said. " We can not 
CO back again to the old life, as if nothmg had happened. 
The failure of the mine means ruin to me. Yes, I am an 
utterly ruined man. Stop; donH speak! I have borrowed 
money, more than I can pay. We migViVi \>q Xi-on^^^ qt)^ ^ 
Hug ticaae at any moment* We should be 'geauDa\!se&— '^^ 
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Eva uttered a ciy. 

" Fatherl^' 

** It is the absolate trnth/' he said. ** I have said w§ 
might be, and there is od^ only hope of escaping trom this 
teirible fate. Eva^ the jxtaii who has asked yoa to be his wife 
has proved himself a true friend. He is the most noble and 
generous of men. He has offered to take over the mortgage; 
to save me from utter ruin. In a word> Eva> if you will 
promise to be Stannard^s wife we can go back to the life 
which you so rightly describe as happy and peaceful; if you 
will marry Stannard you will save your father from the awful 
consequences of his folly/* 

White and breathless, she shrunk back from hinu He had 
turned to her now^ with eager face and outstretched hands. 

" Do not think I think only of myself," he pleaded. " It 
is of you I think. What will become of you — ^you, who have 
been so delicately nurtured; you, who know nothmg of poverty, 
who have never had a wish ungratified? Do not think of me^ 
Eva; think of yourself 1'* 

But, as he spoke, he knew that she was thinking of him. 

For a moment she seemed scarcely able to speak, then she 
said: 

** Tell — tell me it all again, father. I want to under^ 
stand—'* 

He told her again, more calmly^ but still with agitation: 
then, with his eyes fixed upon her, in terrible suspense ana 
^oixiety, he wait^ for her decision. 

Eva felt cold and chilled* It seemed as if she had suddenly 
been transported to a region of ice and snow, and that her 
heart was becoming frozen, numbed. 

*' Must I do it?" she asked herself. " Must I?*' 

And the answer rang like a knell in her heart, the knell of 
all her joy and hope. 

Mr. Winsdale touched her hand. 

" Well?*' he said, hoarsely. ** Consider, Eval Stannard 
is — is a good fellow; clever and — and irreproachable in every 
way. He will make a good husband. I could not have 
chosen — '' 

His voice died away under the look which suddenly came 
into her eyes; it was a look of dread, of horror. 

She was beginning to realize what her future must be; mar- 
ried to a man she did not love, while she loved anoUier. 
J^AZzci/S Winsdale hung his head, and trembled. 

^^l—8e9V' he said. '^ You wiU. xio\i 4q it? Then we ai» 
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rnmedl He has offered to take the debts upon his shoulders, 
even— even if yon shoold refuse him; but tnat can not be — ** 

*• JTo/' she said in a strangely dull voice. " Na I will 
do as you wish. I will marry nim 1*' 

He uttered a cry, a low cry of relief; the rush from despair 
to hope, joy. 

** My Eva, my child — ^my childP' and he held out his arms; 
but she did not fall into them, and with a twitching of the 
lips, he said, hoarsely: 

" I — I will not put any pressure upon you — I have said that 
I will not. It must be of your own free wilL There is tmie 
yet to— to— " 

She looked at the fire with eyes that saw nothmg but the 
face of Heriot Fayne. 

** It is of my own free wiU,'* she said. " I will marry Mr. 
Marshbank.*' 

Francis Winsdale drew himself up and breathed again. 

** Thank Godl*' he muttered, inaudibly. Then he saidj 
after clearmg his throat: 

** I will go and tell him, Eva; he is down-stairs, waiting. 
Yon — ^you,'^ hesitatingly, ** would not like — care — to come 
with me?'' 

" Yes; why not?'' she said. 

He drew his arm within hers, and patted her head. It was 
deathly cold. They went down-stairs to the study. 

Stannard Marshbank sprung from the chair, and eagerly 
advanced to meet them; then, as he saw Eva's face, its pallor 
and frigidity, his eagerness gave place to a keen anxiety. 

Mr* Winsdale forced a smile. 

** Well, my dear Stannard, I have brought Eva," he said, 
with ghastly cheerfulness; " and I will leave her to give you 
her answer," and he left the room. 

She put out her hand, as if to stop him, to keep him with 
her, then let it fall to her side, and stood, like a statue, look- 
ing straight before her. 

Her loveliness, the thought that she was his, filled Stan- 
nard 's veins with fire one moment, then her calm, frozen 
calm turned the fire to ice. 

" Eval" he whispered, and at the sound of her name his 
heart beat fiercely. ^' Is it true? It is such good news to me, 
it means so much to me, that I can scarcely believe it! Tell 
me — ^is it true that you — that, you will be my wife?" 

He drew still nearer to her, and took her hand in his burn- 
ing one. 

^^Jt is traej I will be vour wifo," doi^^ ea^di m ^ ^^nS^ 
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expressioolesB tone. For an instant^ knowing what her tone 
meant, he was impelled to throw her hand from him, and 
cry, ** I want a live, loving woman; not a heartless oorpse;'' 
but he oonld not throw away from him even the shadow of 
the woman he loved. Time— time would work for him. In 
time he would teach her, force her, to love him. And even if 
he failed, well, she would be his wife! 

This flashed through his brain, his heart, in an instant; it 
was only the pause of a second. Then he put his arms round 
her, ana drew her toward him, and his lips sought hers with 
a passionate demand. 

But something in her face, in the apathetic, mechanical, im* 
passive surrender, daunted him — even at that moment---and 
nis lips touched her brow instead of her lips. 

*^ My wifel my love!'' he murmured, passionately and tri- 
nmphantly. 

For he had woni Won all along the linel He was the 
earFs heir, would be the next bearer of the title, and had 
secured Eva Winsdale for his wife! 

He could have laughed aloud in his triumph, as he held the 
beautiful form in his arms, and looked down, with gleaming 
eyecf, into the sweet, white face. 



CHAPTER XX. 

When Heriot had finished the air which floated across the 
moor to Eva, he rose, and put his violin in its case. 

** There's my song, now for supper,*' he said, cheerfully. 

Balph Forster ^ot up slowly, as if waking from a reverie. 

** Tfou play wefi,'' he said, with a sigh. 

^^ But it doesn't seem to have made yon very dieeif ulj'^ 
remarked Heriot. 

Ealph shook his head. 

^^ It would take a sight of music to do that," he replied^ 
grimly. 

In the old days — ^not so long gone — ^Heriot would have 
slapped him on the back and recommended a drink; but he 
had changed, softened, a great deal since those days, and, 
instead of a cynical laugh and an injunction to drown care in 
the bowl, he said, quietlv: 

« We've all some trouble or other, my friend. Let us hope 
yours wiU soon pass away." 

^*It will never pass away," said Balph. The mudc had 
iM&fid ti!i# inner ohordB ot thd iiib^d?^ \i<^^»«c&^^^sra(si&sH 
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ior a moment^ his asual reticence and reserve. *" Some 
troubles get bigger every day; mine's like that " 

" Ahl'^ said Heriot, as they picked their way round the 
edge of the quarry, " then there s a woman in it?" 

Balph turned upon him almost fiercely. 

" That's my business! What do you mean?" 

'* All right; no offense," said Heriot, as quietly as before. 

* But it would be strange if there wasn't a woman in most 

men's troubles. It's a queer thing, but women are the cause 

tif every man's happiness and every man's misery. But let 

US talk of something else. Is your house far off?" 

Balph pointed to a light gleaming on the other side of the 
moor. 

** There it is," he said. " That light's in the window to 
guide me o' dark nights; not that I need it." 

Heriot nodded, and looked round. 

** And those other lights there?" 

" They come from White Cot, Mr. Winsdale's bouse. He's 
ttie owner of the mme. " 

" A rich man, or will be, I suppose?" said Heriot, mechan- 
ically. He longed to speak of Eva, to ask if she were well, to 
hear something, anything about her, if it were only the sound 
of her name. 

" That's as maybe," replied Ralph, grimly. "The other 
light is in the windows of the Court. " 

'* Ah!" said Heriot. " Who lives there?" 

Ralph looked at him with some surprise, then remembered 
that he was a stranger. 

** Lord Averleigh, and Lady Janet, and, mostly now, Mr. 
Marshbank. He's the earl's nephew and heir, they do say; 
for the son is a scapegrace and ne'er-do-well, and the earl has 
cut him off." 

** And serve him right, no doubt," remarked Heriot. 

" Ay; he is a bad lot." 

" And this Mr. Marshbank, the earl's nephew — ^is he likedj 
popular?" 

Ralph hesitated a moment. 

" I don't know; not much, I think. He's a London man, 
and a member o' Parliament, smooth and polite in his ways 
as a bit of silk. He's a great friend o' Mr. Winsdale's, and 
&ey say a partner in the mine; but I don't know whether it's 
true. It's no business of mine, and I'm not given to chatter* 
ing about my betters," he added^ as a hint thaJLti^fsois^KiL 
W ooDdiidadL 
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They walked on hi sQenoe^ till they reached the cotta^ 
then Kalph said: 

** Jast wait ontedde a minute while I say a word or two to 
the folks inside. They're quiet people, and easily scared/' 

Heriot leaned against the wood fence, and looked at the 
lights of White Got And his heart was in his eyes. 
Iresently Balph came out 

" Gome in," he said. " They'll be pleased to have you, 
but they won't make any fuss; they're quiet people, and they 
have seen a bit o' trouble,'' he added, grimly. 

" I hope I am not intruding,'* said Heriot " By the way, 
what is tneir name?" 

** Warner," replied Ealph, curtly. 

The name struck Heriot as being familiar, then he remem- 
bered Grace. It was a stran^ coincidence. He wondered 
whether they were relations of hers. But after all, Warner 
was not an uncommon name. 

He followed Balph into the cottage. A man and woman, 
not much past middle age, but looking worn and old, received 
him with subdued courtei^. They were shy for a few min- 
utes; but Heriot's frank, candid manner soon won upon them. 
He made himself unobtrusively at home, and was so much and 
pleasantly at ease that he soon pat them at theirs. The fire 
was burning low; Warner had gone out to get some coals; 
Heriot took some wood from the woman's hand, and deftly 
arranged it over the embers, talking all the while in hia 
musical voice. 

He told them some stories of his travels, and they listened, 
won out of themselves, as Mrs. Warner laid the supper. 

" It's very poor fare," she said, timidly indicating the dish 
of boiled bacon, and bread and cheese, '^ bat we are humble 
folk, and it's the best we have to offeryou." 

*• And very good fare, too," said Heriot ** I've gone to 
bed under a hayrick, with a crust of bread and a driuk of 
water for supper; and I've brought the very best of sauce with 
me to-night — a good appetite.'* 

They drew up to the table; but Balph Porster, who seemed 
restless and uneasy, after a moment or two laid down his 
knife and fork and rose from the chair. 

** I've got them miners on my mind," he said. " I've a 

feelin' that they're up to mischief to-night I must ga 

Don't sit up for me if I'm late; but I'll try and get back and 

heai^ another tane, if so be you ain't too tired. '^ He took up 

biBsim and went out. 

J&EL Warner iooked after him and &^[^s^ 
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'* A gamekeeper^s is a hard life/' she said in her subdued 
voice. 

" Ay/' said her husband. " 'Specially when a man s got 
his duty at heart, as Ealph has." 

When they had finished their supper, Warner invited 
Heriot to light his pipe, and the two men sat beside the fire 
almost in silence. That vague air of sorrow, the shadow of a 
past trouble still felt, hung over the place. Once or twice 
Heriot was almost on the point of asking them if they knew 
any one of the name of Grace Warner, but remembering 
Grace's half -confessed story, he refrained. 

Presently he took out his violin and played to them. He 
played a cheerful air, and the couple seemed pleased. 

"It must be a pleasant Mfe, wandering about/' said 
Warner. " And it's a great gift o' yours. You do make 
the fiddle speak, a'most. I suppose wherever you go folks 
are pleased to see you?" 

"Yes," said Heriot " The people are so kind that it's 
pleasant work playing to them. If a man wants to see the 
Dest side of things, he can't do better than take a tramp in the 
country, with a box of music imder his arm." 

" Are you going to stay in these parts long?" asked AVar* 
ner. 

"I don't know," said Heriot, and his face grew grave. 
«* It all dependsl'^ 

It all depended upon Eva. If; when he went to her and 
told her of the change his love foi her had wrought in him, 
and asked her to trust him far enough to be his wlie, and she 
said, " Yesl" then he would stop in these parts just as long 
as she pleased. 

" What, with all these miners here,'' said Warner, " you 
ought to do very well." 

" And," added Mrs. Warner, timidly, "you are welcome 
to stay with us while you are here." As she finished the 
sentence, and Heriot was thanking her warmly, he saw her 
start and very nearly drop from her hand the cup she was 
washing. 

" What was that?" she asked, excitedly. 

Both men looked at her questioningly. 

" I heard nothing," said Heriot 

" Nor I," said Warner. " But my ears ain't so sharp as 
the missus's. What was it?" 

" I — I thought 1 heard a tap at the window," said Mrs, 
Warner in a hushed voice, her eyes fixed teacfiaU;] QKi^^^sfrficr 
doir. 
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^* Most likely it's only a bat flying against the light,'' said 
Warner. 

But they all listened intently^ and suddenly they heard a 
distinct tapping, as if some one were knocking timidly. MrcL 
Warner uttered a cry, and her husband rose with a whit^ 
face. 

Heriot sprung to his feet, as the couple seemed unable to 
move, and opened the door. 

It was pitchy darkness outside. 

'^ Is any one there?'' he asked. 

He heard a man's footsteps, and Balph Forster's voice 
answered him. Balph entered the cottage and put down hia 
gun. 

*^ All seems quiet," he said. ^' And it's a'most too dark, 
now the moon's gone, for them to be at any mischief to* 
night." 

'* Did yon tap at the window just now, BalphP" asked 
Warner. 

*^ No," he replied. He looked from one to the other in a 
curious way. ** Did you think you heard some one knock- 
ing?" ' 

^^ YesI" said Mrs. Warner, with a frightened significance 
in her tone. " Yes, Balph!" 

Balph sprung to the door, and Heriot followed him. 

They searched all round the cottage and called, ** Who's 
there?" from time to time; but they saw and heaid no oncj^ 
and at last returned to the Warners,, who were awaiting them 
in frightened anxiety. 

" There's no one there," said Balph, moodily. ** It must 
have been your fancy, or the knocking of the ivy against the 
window. " He dropped into a chair, lighted his ppe, and sab 
staring absently at the fire. 



OHAPTEBXXI. 

Stakkabd Mabshbakk was late for dinner that night at 
the Court. As soon as the butler and the servante had with* 
drawQ, he explained the cause to the earl. 

Lord Ayerleigh was considerably stiurtled by the annomioe* 

ment of the betrothal; so startled, that, for the moment, he 

seemed unable to express his pleasure and offer his congrata- 

lations; and he sat looking at Stannard with an expression on 

Ms ooanteaaaod wiuch was not altogether flattering to tbat 
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*'Toa seem very much surprised^ mr/' he said^ with a 
tOQch of resentment in his yoice» 

The earl colored. 

** I offer yon my heartiest oonffratnlatioiis. Yon have won 
a treasare mdeed! Eva, Miss Winsdsde, is — But yon will 
not need me to sing her praises. Yon know that we — Lady 
Janet and I — ^are very much attached to her. She is as good 
as she is beantif ul^ and that is saying a sreat deal. Bat — bat 
I will confess that I am rather sarprised. I had no idea that 
you were seeking to make her yoar wife.'' 

** Every one appears to have been blind," remarked Stan- 
nard Marshbank, with an unj)leasant smile. ** However, I 
am glad that yoa are pleased, sir.'' 

'* I am more than pleased,'' said the earL '' We shall be 
delighted to receive her into the family. Your aunt already 
regards her almost as a daughter. Have you any idea wheii 
the marriage will take place? It will not be a long engage- 
ment, I hope. I do not approve of them." 

^* That will rest with Eva/' said Stannard, sipping his port, 
and leaning back with the air of proprietorship and oonquesb 
which distinguishes the newly engaged man. ** If the question 
were left to me, I should say — ^next week." 

The earl smiled, then sat silent and thoughtful for a moment 
or two. 

*' One dislikes speaking of money at such a time, Stan- 
nard," he said; '^ but 1 need scarcely say that I sh^l be 
happy to help you in the matter. You will need a larger in* 
come, notwitnstanding that Eva will, I suppose, be an heir- 
ess, now that this mine is discovered." 

^' I*m ^raid not," said Stannard, gravely. ** I was going 
to tell you, sir, that the mine has proved a milure." 

" A failure? Dear me!" said the earl. '^ I am sorry to 
hear that, for the Winsdales' sake. A failure! How is thatF 
I thought you said tiiat a fortune was certiun to be derived 
from it." 

^' So I thought," said Stannard, shaking his head; ^' but 
I — we — were tw) sanguine." 

** Then I am afraid a great deal of money has been lost,'^ 
aaid the earL 

^^ Some, of ooorae," said Stannard; ** but not a great deaL 
I feel the failure very acutelv, for, as von are aware, sir, it 
was through my advice that Mr. Winsdale started the mine.'* 

The earl sat silent a moment, then he said in the quietesi 
manner possible: 

^^Mi; WinscyeiiiiKfeiiotBaffieraiijlo^ ^^ 
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will aaoerfcain the amount that has been sunk, and I will gf^e 
yon a dieck for it> Stannard/' 

" You are indeed very good to me, sir,'* said Stannard. 

How lucky he was; everything seemed to go well with him! 

They went in to the drawing-room, and, in nicely balanced 
phrases, Stannard informed I^y Janet of his engagement. 
Bhe looked as surprised as the earl had done, and the same 
expression of doubt sat on her countenance. Then she Pushed 
and said: ^^ Dear Eval This is indeed good news, Stannard. 
I hope you will be verjr happy I'* She said several other kind 
things m her gentle voice, then she turned her head awav and 
fflghed, and the earl, who was watching her, knew that she 
was thinking of that other nephew — ^his son, the outcast 

The following morning, Lady Janet walked over to White 
Oct, and asked for Eva. Eva was in her morning-room, and 
she rose to meet Lady Janet with a glad smile of welcome 
which always sprung to her face in feting the old lady; but 
it died away, and her face grew piue as Lady Janet took her 
in her arms, and said: 

** My dear — dear child, I have come to tell you how glad I 
am; how glad this news has made my brother and me. Now 
you will indeed be my own daughter.'* 

" Yes, if you will nave me,'* said Eva. 

" I was rather surprised,** said Lady Janet. " For — ^for- 
^ve me, dear; you had kept your secret so welJI But that is 
now it should be. I do not like young girls to wear their 
hearts on their sleeves. I know that things have changed^ 
and that one must not judge the youug people of the present 
day by the standard of old times and manners; but you are 
just as perfect in m^ eyes, and I love you all the better for 
not lettmg us see which way your heart tended.** 

Eva stood a little away from her, with downcast eyes. All 
the brightness which had sprung to her face at Lady Janet's 
entrance had vanished. 

** Edmund would have liked to have come with me,** said 
Lady Janet; ^^ but he thought that I had better come alone. 
The first hours of a girl's betrothal are so sacred I We both 
hope that the marriage will take place soon. You see, we are 
80 anxious to have you one of us. 

Eva averted her face. Before she was compelled to answer, 
Mr. Finsdale came in. He lookea happier and more like 
his old self already. 

** Ah! Lady Janet,*' he said in something like his old tones, 

**jou ha-ve come to share tho good news with Uc% and to wish 

4^7 iiXJiy^ fi;j:\ hai^'piu&as. I Wv^ \ui»\, kit S;>ann^d at thd 
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As you HO donbt know, it has proved a fiasca Away 

fly all our bright visions of wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice r' He waved his white hand. '^Bnt we will not 
speak of that, dear Lady Janet. There is a silver lining to 
every clond, and my dear girl's happiness outshines ^at 
would indeed have been a time of gloom for us.'' He spoke 
in l]ds fluent, graceful way, but carefully avoided Eva's eyes. 

'* Now, do you thinl£ you and Lord Averleigh, and, o^. 
course, Stannard — we mustn't leave Stannard out " — with a 
little smile — " would come and dine with us to-niffht?" 

** 1 had come to ask you to dine with us,'' said Lady Janet; 
'' but," she added, with true delicacy, ** it will be much nicer 
to come to you." 

Mr. Winsdale talked quickly and fluentlv for a few minutes 
longer, then saying, " Till eight o'clock,'' left the room, and 
ihey heard him humming lightly as he went out. 

Lady Janet sat with Eva for half an hour, saying all those 
kind and loving things which a tender-hearted woman knows 
so well how to say; but, as she went home, she felt that Eva 
had been strangely irresponsive. There had been none of that 
brightness and joy which a youn^ girl might be expected to 
reveal to her nearest and dearest friend. Lady Janet, know- 
ing nothing of the pressure that had been put upon Eva, C(m* 
eluded, however, that her reticence and reserve had sprung 
from that quality which is so rare in girls nowadays — ^trua 
modesty ana delicacy of feeling 

That same mommg Heriot Fayne awoke with that f eelinff 
of the possibility of a coming jo^ which sends a thrill through 
the heart of the man who experiences it 

He was near Eva. He had kept his word to her. He was 
a changed man. He could go to her now and lay his trans- 
formed self at her feet If she accepted him, all would be 
well for him; if not — He would not awell upon such a mis- 
fortune. 

He rose, and went down-stfurs. The air was flUed with the 
pungent fragrance of autumn. It was quite early, and he was 
the first up. He gathered some sticks and lighted the fire; 
then he went out, and, of course, walked in the direction of 
White Got, to stand and gaze at the house, and wonder whidi 
room served as the shrine for the jewel of his heart. 

When he came back, breakfast was ready. Ralph came in 
with his gun and dog. He looked as if he had spent a sleep* 
less night, and returned Heriot's greeting with a gloomy nod. 

<« Everything was all quiet kst ui§;it, Bxii\&iV' ^dsS^ui^. 
Waaav 
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** Tes/' said Balph. *^ Bat there's somettiiiig ap at tbe 
mine this morning. There's a romor that the men are to be 
discharged and the mine closed. If bo, there'll be some hot 
work tonight, with so many blackguards about and nothing 
to do; and we are short-handed, too; one of the otiiier keepers 
is illy and the other is away> burymg his father." 

^^ It you want a volunteer/' said Heriot, on the impulse of 
the moment, ^^ you oan count upon me.'^ 

Ealph looked at him thoughtfully. ''Do you mean it?'' 
he said. 

^^ Oertunly," said Heriot, promptly. '' One kind turn 
deserves another. Toa have treated me like one of your- 
selves; the least I can do is to render you any service I can* 
What can I do?" 

" There'll be plenty to do," said Ealph, grimly. " You'U 
want a gun, and I am't ^t another; and Bigley — ^that's the 
man that's ill, has got it with him up at the town at Kewton. 
P'r'aps so be you won't mind going over for it. Ton might 
do a little business on your own account over there at the 
eome time. ^' 

** All right," said Heriot; and his ready consent provM 
how chang^ he was, for he had intended to go to Eva thac 
morning, and, six months ago, he would not mive allowed a 
debt of gratitude to stand in the way of his inclination. 

With a scrawl from Balph to Bigley, telling him to consign 
the gun to Heriot's charge^ Heriot, soon after breakfast^ 
start^ for Newton. It was a lovely morning, with just that 
crispness in the air which sends a man's blood dancing 
through his veins, and he lighted his pipe and tramped along 
with his violin under his arm. 

As he passed through the village, lie saw groups of mmers 
standing about eating their lunch. They were all talldng 
eageriy and excitedly. One of two of them had already had 
too much to drink. 

From a word or two which he caught, Heriot gathered that 
they had already received their discharge. Some were laugh- 
big contemptuously, some were swearing. At sight of Heriot 
thev set up a shout, and called to him. 

" Play us a toon, mister I" one or two cried. 

Heriot smiled, but shook his head. 

They looked at him with surprise, and one of tbem rappeu 
out an oath. 

** You've got a proud stomach this morning," said one of 
Ibem, a burly fehow, with a flushed face, which spoke well 
ior the pobdocj ot ttia liquot rowjIikA ^ Xicft to^^ 
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•• None o'yor nonseiise* Play us a jijj. We've got a holiday 
to-day. We're gentlemen, and in fit trim for dancing/' 

A shout of laaghter greeted the suggestion^ and the men 
gathered ronnd Beriot. 

'^ Take a pall o' this, mate, afore yon begin,'' said one, 
throsting a pint pot toward him. 

^^ !No, thanks/' said Heriot ** Not this morning; I'm in 
a hurry/* 

" You're hurry *ull wait," said the big fellow. ** You do 
as yer betters tell yer. Play up; you don't move from here 
till we've had a jig; eh, mates?" 

Now, it would have been far wiser and a saving of time if 
he had acceded to their request, and scratched out a tune, but 
a threat was always the one thing needed to rouse Heriot's 
Bwift temper. This was the fist piece of rudeness he had 
received since he had taken to the road. 

" Which of you is goinff to stop me?" he said, with that 
delusive quietness which alwavs distinguished him when he 
was most angry and meant business. 

" Hark at him!" said the big fellow. " Why, 'ere's on^, 
if he ain't too small for yer." 

" You will stop me?" said Heriot. " But only you, mind; 
the rest will stand by and see fair play. You're Englishmen, 
and I fidiall get that from you, I know." 

" That 'ee shall," declared a short Oormshman. " ¥sir 
play for the fiddler, if he means fight!" 

^' I don't want to fight, but I don't mean to play," said 
Heriot. " I am in a hurry." 

** Then you'll have to wait and get over yer hurry, and 
er'll wait in 'ospital," said the big miner, and, slipping off 
is coat as a matter* of form rather than necessity, he 
assumed a fighting attitude, and struck out in a way that 
would have sent Heriot to the ground if the blow had fallen 
where it was aimed; but Heriot was one of the best light- 
weights of his age, and he parried the blow with a skill which 
surprised his adversary and the spectators, whose interest in 
the little affair was instantly increased by has unexpected dex* 
terity. 

The bully stepped back and took stock of the calm face and 
well-knit ngure before him with mingled surprise and curi* 
osiiy. 

"Oh, you can fight a oit, can yer?" he said. " Oome on, 
then," and he recommenced the attack. He was a tre- 
mendous fellow, and if one of his blowa hadi T«^ajc3ci<d^ V^^sis^ 
Heriot woaJd way probahlv have foond taiaiBfi^ m^^^EOMifer 
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ened hospital; but the man had been drinking^ and wao losing 
his temper, whereas Heriot had been sober for many months^ 
was in splendid trim, and now as calm as an iceberg and as 
alert as a weaseL 

He guarded every savage blow, and by little snappy taps 
still further irritated his opponent 

" The fiddler ain't so easy to down/* said the Gomishman; 
and the miners laoghed and cheered^ for the bally was no 
great favorite, and Englishmen always admire plack. The 
group had now grown into a tolerably large crowa, skirted by 
women and children. A stir of excitement ran round. Sud- 
denly, as Heriot received a blow, the first, on the side of his 
head and staggered slightly, he heard a sharp cry of terror 
and sympathy. 

It came from a woman, and somehow seemed familiar to 
him. He shot a glance in its direction, and caught sight of a 
face which bore a remarkable resemblance to that of Orace 
Warner. He had no tin^ to look again, or think of the 
matter, for the business in hand demanded all his attention. 
He was in a hurry, and was only waiting for an opportum'ty 
to end the fight. It came sooner than he expected; the 
miner made an unwary rush; Heriot sprung uside, his sinewy 
arm darted out, the miner felt something strike him on the 
side of the head like a stone from a catapult, and went down 
instantly. Heriot waited for him to get up, then, as he did 
not move, went and bent over him. 

A cheer rose from the crowd. Heriot helped the man to 
his feet, shook him by the hand, and slapped him on the back. 

" You're all right," he said. ** Never come on like that 
unless you're left's on guard. You're strong enough to 
topple over St. Paul's if you only knew how. Where's my 
coat?" He put it on, and declining innumerable offers of 
drink, made his way through the crowd, now all admiration 
and adulation. 

When he had got clear of them, he remembered the girl 
who was so like Grace Warner, and he paused and looked 
round, but there was no one amongst the women who bore the 
slightest likeness to her, and he went on his way, convinced 
that the resemblance rested solely in his imagination. He 
reached Newton and found Bigley. 

Of course, as always happens, the man had not got tho 
gun. He had sent it to the gunsmith to get it repaired, and 
equally, of course, when Heriot went to the gunsmith, he 
kmmed that the man had not touched the gun, but was just 
^^ ^rgimg to do iW* Uepn>miaedtioba'iiQ\\*x^^m^cQu]QlQ 
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of hours' time^ and Heriot^ burning with knpatienoe^ had to 
wait. 

He went into the town and ^ot his hair cut. 

" What's this on the side of your head, sir?'* said the bar- 
ber; ^* loolis as if you had had a nasty knock.'' 

"Yes, I have," said Heriot. "It might have been a 
nastier." 

" It 'ull be a pretty size bruise before morning," said the 
barber, consolingly. " It's lucky it ain't broke the skin." 

Heriot got some lunch, then went back for the gun. It is 
needless to say that he had to wait another hour for it, but at 
last he started on his way back with it over his shoulder. He 
was doomed to meet with obstacles that day, however, for^ 
before he had got the length of the High Street a man came 
up to him, and in an official tone remarked: " That's a nice 
gun you've got there?" 

" Fairly so," said Heriot 

'^ Oot a license?" inquired the man. 

" No," said Heriot. " Not with me." If he had said 
** Yes," he would have had to have given his real name and 
address, which he did not want to do at present. '^ I'm car* 
rying it for a friend." 

" Ah, that's what they all ses," said the man* " I shaU 
have to trouble you for your name and address." 

" John Brown, Manchester," said Heriot, promptly. 

The man looked at him suspiciously. 

" I believe that's a false name and address," he said* 
** You'd better come along o' me to the police station." 

Heriot did not know what to da " You are right," he 
said. " It was false. Call me Mr. Bichard; I'm stopping 
with Balph Forster, the gamekeeper at Averleigh, and Pm 
carrying the gun for him." Heriot's tone and manner were 
not without effect upon the excise officer. 

" Very well," he said. " I shall summons you. I ought 
to take the ^un away from you." 

" I would not do that," said Heriot, blandly. " Good- 
morning I" and he went on his way. 

It was dusk by the time he reached the Warners'. They 
gave him some tea, and he had a wash. 

It was now his intention to go to White Cot. 

" Tell Ealph," he said to Mrs. Warner, " that I shall be 
back in an hour." He had not forgotten his promise to help. 
But as luck would have it, he had not got many yards from 
tiie cottage before he met Balph himself. 
_ " Ob,jrou^re got back/' he said* " Vm ^Lafli^ tat t1 ^w^ 
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mean to help me, there's something joa can do. Some of iHoB 
men have gone, but others are hangmg about, and they mean 
mischief. Some of 'em are hanging about the mine, but two 
or three have gone off in the direction of West Spinney; I'm 
going after 'em to see what their game is. Will you go down 
to the mine, where you were last night, and pick up what 
information you canr They'll be bold enough, and won't 
speak in a whisper, for they know we're short-handed, and 
they think they've got it all their own way." 

Keriot hesitated; the Fates were against him. Balph saw 
his hesitation. 

If you don't care for it, say sol" he said. 



" I will go," said Heriot, quietly. 

" Eightr said Ealph. "Better take 



your gun with youj 
here are some cartridges." 

Heriot put them in his pocket, got the gun, and went ofE. 
He reached the mine, and cautiously peered over the hedge. 

Not a man was to be seen; all was still. He descended the 
zigzag path, and keeping out of sight, searched and watched, 
but he saw no one. He was burning with impatience, but 
mindful of the confidence reposed in him, he threw himself 
down amongst the heather and waited. He remained there 
for the better part of an hour, but seeing and hearing nothing, 
he was convinced that the men had gone off, permips to the 
West Spinney, to join their companions. 

He rose and looked round him. The night was somewhat 
cloudy, but the moon shone forth now and again, and in its 
fitful light he could see the chimneys of White Got. He 
walked toward it. The side gate, leading to the moor, was 
open. Drawn forward by the desire to catch even a passing 
glimpse of Eva, he entered the grounds, and approached the 
house. The large French windows of the drawing-room were 
open, and the light streamed forth upon the path. He stole 
up to the window half unconsciously, and was about to look 
in, when suddenly a figure rose from a chair beside the fire 
and moved toward the window. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

It was Eva. Heriot's heart leaped, and the blood rushed to 
his face. He felt very much as a miner might have felt upon 
coming unexpectedly upon a nugget of purest ^old. He stood 

Suite stUl, afraid that she would see him; afraid to move, lest 
20 fihonld hear him and be alarmed. She had come into the 
Mmjto totcix a book to aho^ lia&] i^sos^ th^^ ^B^tibemen 
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had not yet come to the drawing-room. AH through dinner 
she had 1>een playing her part with that noble courage which 
even yomig girls wiU sometimes display. It had been a ter- 
ribly difficult part, for she had been the central figure in tjie 
smiJl party; all eyes^ so to speak, had been watching her with 
loving admiration and solicitude. 

In Stannard Marshbank's pale orbs had gleamed, despite 
his caution, that passion which stands with bad men for love. 
Every time Eva had met his eyes a thrill of mental repug- 
nance had shaken her, though outwardly she was calm and 
unemotionaL 

Lady Janet's manner to her had been that of a loving 
mother rejoicing and sympathizing with her child. Perhaps 
Lady Janet's tenderness was harder to bear than anything 
else, and Eva was almost glad of the excuse for leaving the 
room and snatching even a few moments' respite from the 
affection which at any moment might, she feared, read her 
secret. 

She had got the book, and had moved to the window to 
gaze at the skv, which, with its dark clouds flying across the 
room, seemed in such accurate sympathy with her own 
troubled mind, 

Heriot could see her distinctly. For a moment his senses 
were held in thrall by the lover's appreciation of his mistress's 
beauty; then he saw that she looked pale, and as if she were 
drawing a breath and snatching a few moments of rest in the 
midst of some mental struggle. Instantly his heart was filled 
with a longing to take her in his arms; to whisper, ^^ What is 
grieving you, dearest? Let me take your trouble; whatever 
it may be, it is mine." 

At the moDient, Eva, thinking it was late for the window to 
be open, took a step toward it to close it, and saw the figure 
of a man against the wall. 

She uttered a faint cry, and her hand fell to her side. 
Heriot very wisely went to her at once, and she recognized 
him. 

^' Lord Faynel" Her lips formed rather than spoke the 
words. 

** Yes; it is I," he said. " Do not be frightened. I have 
frightened you. It was wicked, brutal of me to risk it, 
but—" 

She stopped him with a gesture, and, going quickly to the 
door, closed it; then she came back, and looked at biTn as if 
she still doubted the <^vidence of her senses. 

'^ I did ^ol know yoU- vtre h&s%^,^ g^o «8^ lost \st^«&Qk 
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catching her words. " I did not know — '* She was flghthi^ 
hard for self-posseadon^ and he turned his eyes away to give 
her time. 

" Forgive mel'* he said. ** It was a wrong thing to do, to 
come here to-night; but I did not know that you would know, 
would see me. I have been here since yesterday. I was 
coming here to-day, but I have been prevented, unavoidably 
prevented, by a lund of fate. Miss Winsdale, I will go at 
once — this moment, if — if you tell me; but, if you will let me 
stay long enough to say what I should have said this mornings 
if I had come — ** 

She glanced over her shoulder at the closed door. 

" Wnat is it you wish to say? My father — *' Her breath 
was still coming fast and irregularly. 

" No, I must speak to you first; I will see your father 
afterward, if you will let me. Miss Winsdale, have you for- 
gotten the last time that we met? What I said to you, what 
you said to me? Your words have been with me ever since 
that hour. I told you that I had dared to love you, and, 
instead of being angry, as you had a right to be, and telling 
me never to speak to you, to see you again, you spoke words 
such as I had never heard from any other woman's lips in my 
life. I was not fit to be near you; 1 knew that. I was mad 
to tell you that I loved you — I, who was shunned by every 
woman with any self-respect! I went home feeling like a man 
whoso eyes had been suddenly opened. 1 saw, for the first 
time, what a fool I had been; how I had wasted my life; how 
1 had spent it like a savage or a madman. I was desperate 
that night. If it hadn't oeen for your voice ringing m my 
ears 1 should have done something which would nave ended 
the whole business; but your words kept me from that. 
They did more; they seemed to show me light. I thought 
there might be a chance for me — ^not to make myself worthy 
of winning you, out, at any rate, of proving that I had 
remembered your words, and was grateful for them I" He 
paused, his face pale, his eyes fixed on hers with a strong 
man's intensity. 

Eva was still breathing fast; but she could now hear every 
word, and every word appealed to her with true love's force. 

^^ I left London that night I was like a blind man whose 
sight is suddenly restored. I did not know where to go, what 
to da All I knew was that I had to get away from the old 
life; that I had to cut all the old ties; that I had to prove 
myself a man, and not a spendthrift and a fool. I started for 
tbe couRtrj* Xbere was oalsf ono thingc.I oould doj and I did 
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iL Ever Gonoe that day I have been tramping from vQlage to 
lillagey from town to town, earning an nonest living in the 
onJy way in which I could.'* 

Lito Eva's eyes had come a soft light of tenderness, of sym- 
pathy, of joy in his confession. 

** 1 conld go on for hours, telling you of what I have seen, 
of what I have thought. I know now what good women like 
you feel for the poor. I know now that it is not only the rich 
and the titled who are worthy of respect I have met men 
«nd women in direst poverty who ought to have been the 
* swells ' they call us, wnile we should serve them as servants. 
The life has been a hard one. I have wanted food sometimes 
and a bed; but, if it had been ten times as hard, the memory 
of your words, the memory of you would have supported me, 
and kept me to my resolution. You will not thinlc that I am 
talking cant when I say that the man who stands before you 
to-night is a changed man. Preachers might have preached 
to me till they were black in the face, and 1 should just have 
laughed, and ffone on in the old way. Why, even the 
woman I loved best in the world. Aunt Janet — until I saw 
you — ^had done her best to make a better man of me, and 
lailed. If th«re is any good in me, if I can look you in the 
face without shame, I owe it to you* It is your aoing, and 
yours alone.*' 

Eva drew a long breath. The music of his voice, his manly 
hunulity, the love-light in his eyes, were casting a spell upon 
her of the most potent magic; but still, wisely, she remained 
alent. 

Heriot passed his hand across his brow. He had spoken 
hurriedly, fervently, just as his heart prompted him. 

** As I cast the old life behind me, you seemed to grow 
nearer. I knew that I could never be worthy of you; but I 
began to hope— don't smile; ah! but you won't smile! — that, 
some day, I might come to you and tell you what I have told 
you now. I don't know now it was, but 1 seemed drawn 
toward this place; whichever way I went, my feet tended 
here. Last night I found myself within sight of the house. 
My love for you seemed to take hold of me and cry out, * Go 
to her, and tell her that you love her; whatever she may say, 
you will not go back to the old life.' Eva, I have come — I 
have come to tell you all that you have done for me. I have 
come to tell you that I love you. Haveyou any hope for me? 
Will you finish the work you began? Will you be my wife?" 

She tried to speak; but no word would come. Mis quea- 
tkoi madd jmtbetiO/ Rorrowtvl musio in bet k^atU 
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'^ I want to tell von before yon answer exactly bow i stand. 
If yon marry me^ the world will langh^ and sav that yon have 
married an ontcast Well^ I may be. !NoI 1 haye been; but 
I am an ontcast no longer. I remember, years ago, when I 
was a boY^ reading abont the Prodigal Son. I'm that 
Prodigal Son. I snaSi come back to my father; the dear old 
man whose life I have hitherto spoiled. I shall come back to 
take my place amongst my people. I know that that place 
has been partly filled. My either has made my cousin, Stan- 
nard Marshbank, his heir. Mind, I say nothing against 
Stannard MarshbanJc He is a better man than I am, and 
deserves all that he has got. He is welcome to it. Let my 
father give him every penny he can. I have forfeited it; but 
the titfo is mine. I am tne next Earl of Averlei^h. Wait I 
I donH say this to inflnence yon. I know that it will not 
inflnence yon. I feel here, in my heart, that you are above 
that kind of thin^; bnt I am the next Earl of Averleigh, and, 
if yon will try ana love me, and be my wife, I will be an out- 
cast no longer, but will take my place amongst my kind. 
Eva, if I were a poor man, with no title, with no prospects, 
with a fairish life behind me, I should have more coura^ to 
come to you than I have now; but I can onlv say that I love 

Sou with all my heart, with all my soul — that I would lay 
own my life for you I That I will do a harder thing than 
that — ^try and be a good man, and, in a way, worthy of you!'* 

Eva clutched the mde of the table. Her heart was beating 
in accord with every word he uttered; an almost irresistible 
desire possessed her to fling herself upon his breast and mur- 
mur, " I love you, I love youl'* She stood outwardlv calm 
while this storm of passionate desire raged within her bosom. 

He drew a little nearer to her. 

^* Eva, what will von say to me? Tell me the truth, the 
absolute truth! All my lue depends upon it. I am like a 
man standing on the edge of a precipice. You, and von only, 
can save me. Eva, I love you; will you be my wifer' 

Insensibly she felt herself drawn toward him; her hand was 
stretched to^raud his; he seized it^ and caught her to his 
breast. 

*^ My dearesti My own!'' broke from his lips. 

At tiie sound of tiie passionate avowal she came to herself. 
With a cry, she put her nand upon his shoulders and shrunk 
back. 

** No, noP' she panted. *^ I can not — ^I can notl I must 
nail Letmego} don't touch mor^ 
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He released her at once^^ and stood white to the lips^ his 
eyes fixed npon her with an imperative questioning. 

" I can not/' she breathed. " Oh, forgive me, forgive mel 
What have I done?'' 

** You can not?" he said. " And yet — ^just now you — you 
came to me. I — ^I don't understand! Your eyes — ^your face 
told me that — Eva, you do love me; say that you do — " 

** No, no!" she said. " I can not. Don't-nion't touch 
me. Lord Payne— it is too late. I can not be your wife; I 
am — oh, if I nsd but known; but if I had known, even then 
it would be too late! I — turn your eyes away from me, I can 
not bear them! — I am goin^ to be Stannard Marshbank's 
wife.^' She sunk into a chair, and her head fell upon her 
arms. 

Heriot Fayne started back, and caught at one of the carved 
chairs. 

"You are — engaged — to Stannard Marshbank?" he said. 
He passed his hand over his forehead, and looked at her 
stonily. The poor fellow had some difficulty in realizing the 
truth that all his hopes were shattered, that all his future life 
was worse than a blank! 

" I — I am very sorry!" she said. How tame the four words 
sounded! 

" You are to be the wife of Stannard? Of Stannard! 
Well " — ^bitterly — ** it is only what I might have expected. 
He stands well with the world. No one would dream of call- 
ing him an outcast; he is a favorite of fortune. And you are 
to be his wife!" 

Eva did not raise her head. 

White as a ghost, Heriot stood erect, his head bent, desp^r 
proclaiming itself in his eyes, bis attitude. 

** Yes," he said. " He is a favorite of fortune. He has 
stepped into my place, he has got my father's good -will — 
that's all right enough. And now he has won you. Oh, yes^ 
it's all right! I'm payinff the penaltv; I'm reaping the har- 
vest I have sown. But, <m, God! it's hard to bear.'° 

Eva raised her head. 

" It is not that," she said. " You do not know!" 

"I know enough," he said; "the rest does not matter. 
Stannard Marshbank! And you care for him? Well, why 
not? He is a better man that I am. WeU, it is all overl 
He shall take mv place. I was never worthy to fill it. I will 
go now. God bless you, Eva; I — ^I wish you every happi* 
fiess." 

She sprung to her feet Ho stood erQGfc» \£i& YakAl ^ssciir 
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stretched toward her m an attitude which^ in a better maiij 
miffht haye been cfdled one of benediction. 

As she stood confronting him, she longed to cry oat: '^ Yon 
do not know, yon do not understand! It is you whom I loye, 
but I must marry Stannard Marshbankr' 

It was Strang that something of her meaning did not dawn 
upon his bewildered and fevered brain* He took a step 
toward her as she sunk into a chair. Even yet all might have 
been well, and Heriot Fayne and Eva Winsdale have been 
spared much* But at that moment the door opened, and Mr. 
Winsdide's voice was heard, saying in his lightest tones: 

*^ The papers are here, Stannam.^' And he and Stannard 
Marshbank and the earl entered the room. 

At sight of Heriot Fayne the three men stopped, and 
stared aghast. Then Lord Averleigh took a step forward. 

** Henotr' he cried. 

Heriot only glanced at him for a second, then his eyee 
swept the group and returned to Eva. 

She had risen to her feet again, and stood with bowed head 
and clasped hands. 

Stannard Marshbank hurried to her and took her hand. 

** Eva, what does this mean?^' 

Mr. Winsdale moved to her other side. 

** Lord Fayne, this is a pleasure!'' 

** Heriot!'' said the earl, white as a ghost, and with twitoh- 
mglips. 

Heriot Fayne looked round with a bitter defiance. 

" I beg your pardon for this intrusion," he said. ** I hap- 
pened to be passing — " He laughed wildly. 

Stannard Marshbank raised his head, which had been bent 
over Eva. 

*' We are very glad to see you, Heriot," he said. " But 
I'm afraid that you have startled Miss Winsdale." 

** It's very likely," he said, with a short laugh. " I am — 
I am the odd man out." 

In his agony he scarcely knew what he said. All his 
desire was to get outside, away from them, to hide himself 
and his misery from human ken. 

" Heriot," said the earl in a broken voice, * when did you 
come here? How? Why did you not come to me — to us? 
Lady Janet — " 

At this moment Lady Janet entered the room. As she saw 
Heriot she uttered a cry — ^the yearning cry of pitying lov»^ 
and stretched out her thin arms toward hiixu 

^'EeriQt, my boy!" she ttUfidt 
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Efe went np to her^ and put his arm round her. 

** Annt Janet!** he said, brokenly. 

" My boy, my boy!'* she cried. ^* You have come back to 

Before he conld respond or repel her, a cry rose from the 
still open window. Every eye turned in the direction of the 
sound, and, framed as it were by the window, stood a pale^ 
shrinking girl, with Balph Forster beside her. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

In his confused and excited state, Heriot Payne might well 
have taken the appearance of Grace Warner at the open win- 
dow as a vision, an improbable trick of the imagination. 

But it was indeed Grace herself. Soon after Heriot had 
left the Warners' cottage to wander toward White Cot, Mrs. 
Warner, who was alone, and preparing the supper, suddenly 
heard a repetition of the tapping at the window which had so 
startled her on the preceding evening. She set down the 
things from her hand, and clutched the table. She felt per- 
fectly sure that the sound did not come from a bird or the 
tapping of the ivy against the glass. Perhaps her maternal 
instinct, the fact that she had been waiting, watching, and 
praying, for the return of her daughter, led her to hope that 
the longing of her heart was about to be satisfied. 

Fighting for courage and trembling in every limb, she got 
across the room, and opening the door, looked out. It was a 
moment or two before she could speak; then she faltered out: 
" Is any one there?'* 

A girlish form came, at first slowly then swiftly, and the 
poor girl was lying on her mother's bosom^ her mother's 
trembling arms encircling her and holding her tight. 

*' Gracel Grace! It is you! My child! You have come 
back! Oh! thank God! thank God!'* 

'' Yes, it*s me, mother,** sobbed Grace, but she shrunk back 
as Mrs. Warner attempted to lead her into the cottage. 

" Don't be afeared, Grace,** she said; " I*m all alone; 
father and Ralph's out.** 

At the mention of Ralph*s name, Grace started, ^-nA recoiled 
a little. " And, if they were here, they*d be only too glad to 
see you. There ain't a day they haven* t waited and longed 
for you. Come in, dearie; come in.** 

Grace suffered her mother to lead her in, and Mrs. Warner 
scanned her with a loving scrutiny not unmbya&.'vo^ ^ ^s&s^ 
aod tbanktal surprise. 
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She had looked forward to this hour for many a weajy 
month. She had expected to see Grace, if ever she came 
back, fearfully chan^d, worn with misery, and dressed in 
rags. But her child did not look in the very least like one of 
the lost creatores in the streets. She was as pretty as ever, 
and, at any rate, in the mother's eyes, as innocent looking; 
die was plainly and neatly dressed, and there were no signs of 
rags or oestitafcion. 

bhe drew Grace to a chair in front of the fire, and, taking 
off her modest hat, laid the golden head upon her bosom. 

** Oh, Grace! Grace!'' she said, between her sobs. " It 
doesn't seem reaL Tell me — tell me everything." 

Grace shuddered. 

" Not — ^not everything, mother," she said. 

" How did vou come here?" asked Mrs. Warner. ** I 
know how you found us, because I left the address at the old 
house in case you should ever go back there. We were obliged 
to leave, Grace, your father couldn't get work, and we came on 
here. Balph came with us, for he's got to look upon us as 
his own belongings." 

" Poor Balph! murmured Grace; but though there was 
pity in her voice, there was no love. 

** Where have you been? Where have you been living?" 
asked Mrs. Warner, with trembling impatience. 

** It's a long story," said Grace, sighing heavily. " I've 
been living in London — " 

" Not with himP^ said Mrs. Warner, between her clinched 
teeth. 

" No, mother," said Grace, with drooping head; " he — left 
me very soon; he soon grew tired of me. He was a bad man, 
mother. Oh! if I had only known — " 

Mrs. Warner murmured words of pity, and pressed her 
doselv to her. 

" When he left me," said Grace, " I hid mvself in London* 
He offered me money, with a laugh and a sneer, but I flung 
it at him. I didn't teke a penny. I tried to get work, but 
for a time I couldn't get any; and, when I did, it was so little 
that I was nearly — " 

Mrs. Warner struggled with her sobs. 

" One night I was turned out from my lodgings. I 
couldn't pay the rent; I hadn't a penny. I thought that 
night, mother, that it would be better for me, better for aJl 

1^ €2f OS, if I threw myself off one of the great London bridges!^ 

* lfi& Warner uttered a laant cxi Ql\Attw% 
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** Then something happened. A friend came^ just as it he 
were sent down from heaven, and he helped me — saved me.^^ 



** Hie! — a man?'' murmared Mrs. Warner, with a moment* 
ary sinking of the heart. 

" No, mother/' said Grace in a low voice, " you needn't be 
afraid. They're not all bad men in the world. This one is a 
good one. I won't tell yon his name, because he does not 
think I know it. He helped me, and things took a turn front 
that hour. There is a little boy living in tne same house with 
me; he is blind, and plays the fiddle. This gentleman helped 
him, too; got him engagements at some of the great houses. 
He's blind, mother, and I have to go with him, and lead him, 
and take care of him. That's what I did at first; but he 
l>ersuaded me into trying to sing. He taught me just a few 
simple things they sin^ down in the poor parts of London, 
«[id I sing them while he plays the violin. The great people 
whose houses we go to have taken a kind of fancy to us, and 
they pay us welL Sometimes we get as much as five pounds 
jn the afternoon or night." 

Mrs. Warner uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" Yes, 1 know I don't deserve it, mother," said Grace, 
with a catch in her voice. '* But God's been better to me 
than I deserve." 

Mrs. Warner got up swiftly, and made some tea. 
" Go on— go on, Uracel" she said. ** Tell me how you 
came here. Tou hadn't forgotten us, Grace?" 
Grace hung her head. 

** No, mother, I hadn't forgotten you; but I should never 
have dared to come back. I will tell you the whole truth* 
The day before yesterday I was at a London station, with 
Johnnie — ^that's my little friend. We had to go a Uttie way 
out of London, and while I was taking our tickets, I saw him 
on the platform. The si^ht of him filled me with hate. I 
felt as if I was burning aU over. I wanted to go up to him, 
and tell him that he was a villain!" Her blue eyes flashed, 
and her hands clinched. ^* He didn't see me, ana I went up 
close to him, while he took his ticket, and I heard the name 
of the station he was ^ing ta All that night I didn't know 
what I was doing or singing, and, when I got home, I couldn't 
sleep; it drove me mad to udnk that perhaps he was ^ing on 
in his old way, and trying to ruin and deceive some other poor 
girl as he had deoeived me. Mother, I thmk I should have 

fone mad if I faadnt done what I ielt I muat do. I'tfi&S^%&'^ 
iiuist fcUov xUia «d ^od iiiiQ, aiod 
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I thought of him, and^ perhaps^ save some poor^ innooent gid 
from his clutches." 
Mrs. Warner silently put the cup of tea in her hand. 
" Drink it, dearie/ she whispered. 

** I couldn't rest/' said Grace. " And, yesterday, havinff 
no place to go to with Johnnie, I went to the station, and took 
a ticket for the same place as he had. It was Ayerleigh 
Station." 

" Here?" said Mrs. Warner. 

** Yes," said Grace. " I came down, and carefully kept 
out of sight, and soon found out where he was. He's a great 
swell, mother; one of those soft-spoken, sweet-smiling gentle- 
men that deceive everybody. It's only right that everybody 
should know what he is. At any rate, one person shall know 
himi He's courting a young lady down here, a young lady as 
every one loves and speaks of as an angel. He sha'n t marry 
her, mother, without her knowing what a villain he is. I'll 
save her, if I can." 

Mrs. Warner listened in intense silence and excitement. 

" But think of yourself, Grace," she faltered. " They'll 
all know the story — ^your story — " 

A light of heroic courage burned in the blue eyes. 

** Well, then, mother, they mustl" she said, firmly. " It's 
the one good thing I can do to atone for the wickedness I have 
done. u. I can do any good," she sobbed, ^^ if I can save 
this poor young lady from falling into his clutches, I shall feel 
as if 1 was not altogether bad, as if I had done something to 
diow that I was grateful to God for saving me from — " She 
shuddered, and hid her face in her hands. *^ Oh, mother! if 
you only knew what I might have fallen into through that 
man's villainyl I might nave been wandering in the streets 
like many that did no worse than I did, but had no one to 
save them as I had." There was a pause, while the two 
women mingled their tears, then Mrs. Warner said in a whis- 
per: 

" It isn't for me to thwart you, Grace, though I'd rather 
you never went near him again, and let him go his own 
way. You shall do as you like. What is it you mean to do?" 

*^ I've found out tiiat he's going to a place called White 
Cot to-night—" 

" Mr. Winsdale's?" 

** Yes; it's his daughter I'm going to try and save. I shall 
go down there and see her." 

**Bat he'll be there," said Mrs. Warner. 
. ^ / doD't core/' saidGxactt. ^^lY:k&)(A«sAA»dtbd huo^bnfe 
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I'm not afraid of him. What I have to say I'll say to his 
fac5e; and they'll see, by his face, whether it's true or nof 

" And then you'll come back?'' said Mrs. Warner. ** Don't 
be afraid, Grace. Your father and Balph will weep with joy 
to have yon back again." 

" No, mother," said Grace, gently but firmly. " I can not 
come back to shame you before the people here. I've got my 
work in London, and my way made out there. You and 
father must come to me, if we're to be together again.'' 

" And Ralph?" faltered Mrs. Warner. 

Grace shook her head sadly. 

** No, mother," she said in a low voice; ** that can never 
be. I wouldn't do Balph so great a wrong as to marry him* 
I couldn't be his wife. 1 couldn't have been, even if he hadn't 
led me astray. I didn't love Balph, and I think that it was 
fear of marrying him that helped to drive me into wrong. " 

As she spoke, Balph entered. A hoarse cry escaped him, 
and his gun dropped from his hand; but Grace, though she 
rose and stood within her mother's arms, uttered no cry, and 
seemed almost calm. 

"Gracel" he said at last "You have come back?" 
Then he looked at her, and as he saw the evidences of pros* 
perity evinced by her dress, his face worked. " Where is he?'**' 
he asked. " Have you left him?" 

Grace's face went white. 

" Yes, Balph!" she siud. ** 1 have left him — ^no; he left 
me — months ago." 

" The hound!" Balph ffround out between his teeth* 
" Where is he? I want to mid him; I want to take him by 
the throat!" 

" No, Balph!" said Grace. " You must not do that, for 
your own sake. It is quite enough that I should suffer!" 

Balph sunk back into a chair, his face hidden in his hand, 
^ feet beating against the floor. 

" And he's to go unpunished?" he said. 

" No!" said Grace. " I, whom he has wronged, have the 
right to punish him, and I mean to do so." 

In a few words she told him something of what she had told 
her mother. 

Balph sprung to his feet. 

** And he's here— here in the place?" he cried. ** Take 
me to him!" 

" Yes," said Grace; and her low, calm voice exercised a 
restraining influence over him. *' You diall %o m\3cL laa^ 
Ueifbi, but colyitjou promise to aas BotlDaii&-H[^\» ^sda^^i^r^ 
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What there is to say, what there is to do, I will say and da 
Give me your solemn promise, and we will ^o together. '' 

A struggle went on in Ralph's mind; his face worked, bis 
eyes shone savagely. A desire for vengeance consumed him* 

" Your promise, Ralph?" she said, calmly. 

*^ I promise !'' he saia at last, hoarsely. 

Oraoe took up her hat, but her mother put it on tor her^ 
smoothed the wavy, golden hair, and kissed me pale lips. 

*' 1 will come back to see father,*' Grace whispered. " Tell 
him that I've never ceased to think of you both day and 
night; that the thought of all the sorrow Tve caused you has 
been almost punishment enough for even such wickedness as 
mine. Ask him to forgive me, and give me back a little of 
his old love. Good-bye, mother, for a little while." 

She drew herself away from her mother's arms at last^ and 
with the tears running down her face^ went outside with 
Ralph. 

Only that strange firmness which Heriot had seen indicated 
in the blue eye and child-like face, on the night he found her 
on the doorstep, could have kept her resolute in the path she 
had determined to follow. 

Almost in silence she and the man who loved her, but 
whom she could not love, went across the common. He 
longed to tell her that he had forgiven her, that he loved her 
still, to beg for one word of love from her in return; but 
something, perhaps the consciousness of the hopelessness of 
his love, chot$:ed the words back again. 

They reached White Got, but at the front gate Grace 
paused. 

^' He will not see me!" she said, almost to herself. 

" He .shall see you," said Ralph, grimly. ** If I have to 
go in and drag him out here." 

** No, no!" said Grace. "Your promisel Remember 
your promisel Let me think — let me think a moment!" 

Mechanically she walked down the path that led to the back 
of the house, Ralph following; then she saw the light stream- 
ing from the open window of the library, and heard voices. 
She recognized Stannard Marshbank's, ana a faint cry escaped 
her. Instinctively she drew back, but Ralph caught her by 
the arm, and with set teeth and white faoe^ drew her to the 
open windoir. 
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OHAPTEB XXIV. 

They wer« standing with the bright light of the room f nil 
upon their faces. Every eye was turned upon them^ and, 
for a moment or two^ an intense silence reigned. Lord Aver* 
leigh was the first to break it 

*^ Balphl^' he said in a tone of grave displeasure at the 
intrusion. 

The sound of his voice broke the spell which seemed to have 
fallen upon Heriot 

** Grace!" he said, and he took a step forward. 

From the moment the persons in the room had come within 
her view, and she had seen and recognized Heriot, Grace had 
been unable to take her eyes from his face. IShe stood gazins 
at him with her hands pressed upon her heart, her breath 
coming pantin^ly. At Heriot's exclamation of Grace's name^ 
Eva started slightly, and drew back with a commingling of 
feelings difficult to describe. Perhaps surprise nredominated. 
Who was this girl, with the pretty face ana golden hair? Why 
had she come there, and how was it that Heriot Fayne 
addressed her so familiarly? 

Stannard Marshbank, at the sight of Grace, had ^one as 
white as a sheet, and had stepp^ back a little behind the 
group, though he need not have taken that precaution, for 
every one was too engaged in gazing at iteriot and Grace to 
observe Stannard Mar^bank. 

Lord Averleigh, with an anxious, apprehensive glance at his 
son, addressed Grace again. 

** Why have you come here, my good girl?" he said. " Do 
you wfeh to see me?" 

Grace found her voice at last. All her courage had disap^ ^ 
peared at sight of Heriot Fanye. She had forgotten her pur- ^ 
pose, almost forgotten the man she had come to unmask. 

"I — I," she faltered, almost inaudibly — "I beg your 
pardon, sir. I wanted to see — some one. It-nJoes not 
matter. I will go away again.'' She would have turned, but 
Balph caught her almost roughly by the arm. 

"You shall not go!" he said. " You shall not go until 
you've told them what you've come for!" He glared fiercely 
round the group, and then fixed his eyes upon Heriot Fayne. 

" She came here, my lord, in search ol \Jaft iii'wdl— ^<8Cj5^^ 
JDAQ '^—bitterly^^'* who led her Mtia^, '^Yvo ^'^'w^ >aB 
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with words of love^ then, like the hoand he is! left hsr-^to 
perish in the gutter^ for all he cared!" 

A thrill ran through them all. A spasm of pain passed 
over Lord Averleigh's face. He glanced at Heriot^ groaned, 
and hang his head. 

*' That's what she's come for!'* said Balph; **bnt the 
sight of all yoa gentry has frightened her. I promised her 
I*d keep my lips shut, but, as she can't sjpeaK for fear of 
rou, I will. There stands the man that led her to her rniu. 
it's no fault of his that she's not lying dead in the river or 
wandering the streets in rags at this moment. It's been fine 
sport for him, and I dare say he'd forgotten her as soon as he 
tired of her; but there's some of us as don't forget, and I've 
come here with her to-night to tell him to his face that he's a 
black-hearted villain, and, if it wasn't for my promise, I'd 
put it out of his power to deceive another woman.'' 

He stopped for lack of breath, his face working, the sweat 
standing in big drops on his brow. 

Heriot stood erect and motionless. He saw the whole 
hideous mistake. A passionate and indignant denial trembled 
on his lips as he saw his father's head bowed in shame, as he 
felt Eva shrink further away from him; but he held his 

gjace, for, even as he was about to cry aloud, " It's a lie! 
race, tell them!" he caught sight of Stannard's white face, 
and the truth flashed upon him. 

It was this man — the man whom Eva loved — the man she 
was going to marry — who was the villain! Had Eva been 
present he would have denounced Stannard, and left him t9 
Balph's vengeance; but the thought, the mistaken conviction, 
that Eva loved the man, that his exposure would cover her 
with scandal and drag her proud spirit to the mire, held him 
as if in an iron chain. 

It was only a moment of hesitation; a moment in which ho 
asked himself whether or not he should sacrifice himself; but 
it was long enough to convict him in the ejjj^ of all save the 
actual culprit. 

Ralph's accusation of Heriot had, for an instant, over- 
whelmed Grace, and rendered her speechless; then, as she 
realized the hideous mistake, she sprung forward a few steps 
toward him, with her hand extended. 

" No! no!" she cried. " It is not true! It is a mistake!" 
But they all thought that her denial was prompted by the 
H woman's desire to screen the ma^ she loved^ and protect him 
fifvin Balph f orster'a lur^* 
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Heriot went np to her^ but she pat out her hand as if to 
ward him off. 

** No! no!'' she panted* ^^ It is not true! Tell them it is 
not true — *' 

Heriot took her hand. He was white to the lips^ and he 
caref ally avoided Stannard's craven face. He knew that if he 
looked at him he shoald break down and tell the trath. And 
so he looked at Eva^ who had sunk into a chair^ and hidden 
her face in her hands^ and the sight of her and the thought of 
all that he could save her^ nerved him for the heroic effort. 

" Silence, Gracel" he said. ** Do not say another word. 
I will explain why yon should not — presently, when we are 
alone. Come now. '' 

Bet still she struggled against the horrible misapprehen- 
sion* It was a struggle that could only end one way^ for the 
lightest words of the man who had saved her, the man she 
revered, had the weight of a command. 

She did not understand why he was doing this; why he 
should shield the real villain, and take his place; but that he 
should desire to do so was sufficient for her. At any rate, she 
was powerless to resist his will, to disobey him. 

The earl raised his head. 

" My Godl" he groaned; ** and this man is my son!'' 

Heriot bit his lip, and set his teeth har4. Ihe earl raised 
his hand. 

" Go!" he said. ** I pray CJod that I may never see your 
face again. You have brought nothing bat shame and dis- 
grace upon me and upon the name you bear. You are not 
fit to live; you are not fit to breathe the same air with these 
pure and innocent women! Go!" 

Heriot opened his lips, looked at Eva with a terrible look, 
then turned, and left the room. 

As he strode out into the night, he glanced over his shoul* 
der, and saw Eva in Stannard Marshbank's arms. She 
herself, in her overwhelming misery, was unconscious of the 
&^t that he held her, but the sight confirmed Heriot in his 
belief that she loved Stannard, and strengthened his resolu- 
tion to sacrifice himself for her. 

The idea, the resolution, was a mad one, if you will; it 
belonged to another age than this selfish and superficial one; 
but it is on record that men, inspired by a devoted love such 
as that which Heriot bore for Eva, have made similar mis- 
takes, and committed similar mad acts of self-sacrifice. 

As he descended the steps, he mechanically took up his ^mu 
Graoe and Balfh loUowed him* Aatb3^CQ&l^<^ >i!iCL<^dA3^ 
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Bess of the shrabbeiy^ Balph^ wko had been straggling wifh 
his ra^9 strode ap to Heriot. 

" You villain 1'^ he said* " You^ve got to deal with me 
nowP' 

Grace floDg herself between them. 

" No! nol*' she cried. ** Don't touch him; don't dare to 
touch him! It was all a lie! He is not — " 

Heriot grasped her shoulder. 

" Not another word, Grace," he said. " Be silent, I tell 

fou — be quiet. Will you do what I ask you, and say no more? 
've a reason for asking. I'll explain — " He broke down at 
this juncture, as he tnought of Eva aud the ruined life that 
lay stretched in a dreary blank before him. He dropped the 
gun from his hand and bent his head in his hands. 

Salph and Grace stood stricken silent by the sight of his 
emotion. Salph picked up the gun. 

" You cowardly cur!" he ground out. " You are not 
worth an honest man's fist!" Be raised the gun, and would 
have struck Heriot with it, but Grace flung herself upon him^ 
and dragged his arm down. 

"You shall not!" she cried, brokenly. " He is innocent; 
he is the best, the truest friend — " 

Balph stared at her in bitter amazement 

" iViend— " 

" Yes," said Grace. " Oh! I think I shall go madi Oh, 
go away, sir; go, before murder's done — " 

** I wUl go, said Heriot. There was no use in his remain- 
ing to quarrel with Ralph. " I will so to the cottage pres- 
ently. Say nothing, Grace." He left them, and Grace and 
£alph» after standing for a moment or two, made their way 
out of the grounds into the road. 

Grace was crying quietly, and Balph strode at her side in 
gloomy wrath. 

" Are vou going to tell me what this means?" he asked. 

She dried her tears, and looked steadily before her. 

*' I can not," she said. " But you are wrong — wrong! I 
will not say another word — only this: that if you lay a finger 
upon Lord Fayne, if you try to harm him in any way, you 
will be sorry for it to the very last day of your life, and I wiU 
never speak to yon again as long as I live! I want to be left 
alone," she added. I want to be alone, to think, to decide 
what I am to do." She stopped short in tiie road, and Balph 
accepting his dismissal after a moment or two of hesitation 
went off in the direction of the moor. 
Bmot EAjne walked oa lii^ a lasain. adceaoL At soci^ 
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dmes as this a man gets confused and bewildered; the 
emotion of the heart overwhelms the action of the brain. He 
is all sense^ so to speak, and very I'.ttle intellect The scene 
which he had just left floated before his mind's eyes. He still 
saw his father's stricken face^ Eva^e shrinking indignation 
and shame; and lastly, Stannard's white coontonance, Uned 
with fear and canning. 

He reached the moor. The cold air blew apon his hot 
forehead, and restored him to something like calmness; then, 
all of a sadden, he saw what a fool he had made of homself. 
Jbstead of sacrificing himself for Eva, he had sacrificed her; 
and all to benefit Stannard MarshbankI For a cm* who had 
stood silent, and allowed another v^aji to bear the shame at 
his own misdeed I 

The sense of his folly came upon him with the force of a 
revelation. He had been the greatest ass that had ever lived I 
He had nj sooner arrived at that hamiliating conclasion than, 
with his asual impetuosity, he turned on his heel to retrace 
his steps to White Got, and set matters straight. All through, 
his thoughts were of Eva, and not for himself; though he 
might have been forgiven the desire to clear himself m the 
eyes of his father. Lady Janet, and last, but not least, Eva 
herself. He was walking rapidly round the edge of the quarry^ 
when suddenly, in a temporary clearing of the sky, he saw a 
man coming slowly toward him, and looking about him as if 
in search of some one. 

As he approached, Heriot saw that it was Stannard Marsh- 
bank. The sight of the man set the blood racing through 
Heriot's veins. He stopped short, with his hands clinchS^ 
a dangerous look in his eyes. Stannard Marshbank saw him, 
hesitated a moment, and then came on. 

** Stop!" said Heriot. ** Don't come any nearer, or I 
won't answer for myself. Oo back, get out of my path, or I 
shall do you a mischief!" 

Stannard Marshbank looked from side to side, uncertainly, 
then he said: 

** Heriot, I have come after you. I want to speak to 
you — " 

" Then you couldn't have done a worse thing," said Heriot, 
^mly. ** I don't want to have anything to sav to you, and, 
it I did, you wouldn't like to hear it. Of all the curs on 
earth, you are the very worst and meanest!" 

Stannard hung his head. 

*^ I can bear anything you say to me," he stud in a low 
^KHOti ^* I feel that I deserve any name e^eoi ^oxx. q»cl X^^is^m 
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OA me; bat I miui; speak to yoa^ Heriot. I am not gomg to 
offer any excuses — *^ 

" You can'tr' said Heriot " Get out of my sight! Gtet 
out of my sight, I sayl I am goinff to White Got; to the 
innocent girl you have entrapped. She shall know what you 
are. I mtve behaved like a madman and a fooll I see it 
aow. Stand aside !' ' 

^^Wait,'' said Stannard, with a humilibr that was not 
altogether feigned, for he knew himself to be in a desperate 
plight, and at Heriot Payne's mercy. ^^ I am not gomg to 
deny tiiat I have behaved badly — " 

''^Badly! You curK' 

** It was I who brought this trouble upon Grace Warner. 
I never pretended to be better than other men. In a moment 
of weakness, I have fallen, as other men have done. Can you 
lay your hand upon your heart and say that you have never 
yielded to a similar temptation?^' 

"Yes!** said Heriot, sternly. "(Jod knows, I am bad 
enough — we are a precious pair — ^but I have never been guilty 
of tib^t I am no hypocrite or Pharisee, I hope, but I have 
never simk so low as to wrong an innocent and confiding 
woman." 

** Then you are a better man than I am," said Stannard. 
** I don't want to make excuses for mysell I am guilty. 
But all this happened a long while aga When I awoke from 
the evil spell, I did all I co^d to repair the injury I had done. 
I offered to provide for her. When she left me, I tried to 
find her. I never deserted her I I have never set eyes on her 
from that hour until to-night." 

" What has all this to <fo with me?" said Heriot " Make 
all these excuses to Mr. Winsdale, to whomsoever you 
please—" 

''Yes," said Stannard. ''I shall teU Mr. Wmsdale— 
Eva—" 

'' Call her bv her Christian name againi" said Heriot, 
fiercely, '' and 1 11 knock you over the quarryl It's deseora- 
tion!" 

" As you will," said Stannard, with servile humility. " I 
feel it. Heriot, my fate is in your hands; it rests witii you 
whether the repentance which I nave sincerely felt is rendered 
of no avail, i have repented. Since she left me I have lived 
a life without reproach." 

Heriot utterea a sound of incredulity and disgust. 

'* It is not only my fate you hold in your hands," said 
Stannaid^ ''but £i— Mias \VuiadaJid'& Improbable^ impoar 
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eible as it may sonnd to yoa, nn worthy as I am, t have reason 
to beUeye that she cares for me. Why else should she have 
consented to marry me?'' As he pat the question he glanced 
with conning suspicion at Heriot's stem face. Did Heriot 
know anything of the cooked report, the trick he had played 
upon Mr. Winsdale in regard to the mine? He drew a short 
breath of relief as he saw by Heriot's face that he did not. 
'^ I am all unworthy of her, I know,'' he continued, ^* but die 
has confessed that she lores me, has promised to be my wife." 

Heriot's lips set tightly. 

** I know, said Stannard, ** that you dislike me, that you 
think that I am everything that is bad; but has no other man 
been guilty of the offense I have committed, repented of it, 
and afterward won ijie love of a good and innocent girl?" 

Heriot remained silent. 

*^ I have behaved to-night like a coward, as you say; but is 
there nothing to be said K>r me? I was taken by surprise, the 
whole scene passed before I could recover myself. I was on 
the point of confessing myself, of telling the whole truth, 
when you went out. 1 know what you are going to do; yoa 
are going back to the house to denounce me.'' 

" I am," said Heriot 

** You are within your right," said Stannard. ** It is what 
nine men out of ten would do; and yet, I am going to ask you 
to refrain from doing so." 

" Spare your breath," said Heriot, scornfully. 

" les," said Stannard. ** I am going to ask you not to do 
8o; not for my sake, but for hers. Have you thought what 
the result of your revelation will be?" 

Heriot laaghed grimly. 

** Yes; that you wiU be kicked out of the house, as yoa 
deserve to bel" 

"You are wrong," said Stannard, very quietly. ''Miss 
Winsdale is not the woman to desert the man she loves, to 
cast him aside^ because of an offense committed before he 
knew her. If she were, then she would act as not one woman 
in a hundred — with her natare — would act When she hears 
from my lips the whole story, do you think she ^irill be so 
hard, so unrelenting, as to withhold her formveness?" 

Heriot looked at him fixedly. Stannard Marshbank saw 
that his cunning plea was at least getting him a hearing, and 
he gained courage. 

*^ You know that what I say is true. She would fordve 
me, we should be married; but you will have imbittered ner 
iifew I do not speak ot myself; I pub m^Uoxi^^ ^^ ^^ipKRr 
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tioiL Yoa haye a right to pnnish me; I sabmit to any pau« 
iahment^ any sentenoe yon may pronoonoe. Bat yoa have no 
right to ponish her; you have no right to stab her to the 
heart, to inflict a wound that would rankle all her life. Yoa 
mil not bring unhappiness on me only, but on herl" 

Heriot turned his head aside. It was a cunningly deyiaed 
and unanswerable argument The man was a villain in 
Heriot's eyes, and he was incredulous of Stannard's repent- 
ance and reformation; but he thought that Eva would believe 
in this man, whom she loved, womd Miarry him, as Stannard 
bad said; and though she would forgive him, would cany the 
scar of her wound^ faith to the day of her death, if Heriot 
carried out his threat and told her. Stannard saw his hesita- 
tion, and his heart beran to beat with hope. 

*' Think of her, ana her only, Heriot,^' he said. ** I know 
that yoa care for her — '* 

** No more of that!" said Heriot. 

** Well, I will say no more; only this, that if you care for 
her as truly as I do, you will not inflict pain upon her. I 
don't ask you to consider me, though I may say, Heriot, I 
may remind you, that I have not been altogether inconsiderate 
of you! When your father offered to put me in your place, 
I pleaded for you with him, I came to you and told you 
wluit he had offered me, and begged you to go back; I dealt 
fairly with you, Heriof 

Heriot wiped the sweat from his brow, and turned his back 
on him. 

*^ If you won't spare me, spare her," continued Stannard 
in a low, imploring voice. 

Heriot held up his hand, " Be quiet,'' he said. " Wait, 
wait! I want to think!*' 

Stannard wisely obeyed, and watched his man, as he paced 
up and down beside the ed^e of the quarry. And, as ne so 
watched, there crept into his heart an lumost irresistible 
desire to springy on Heriot from behind and thrust him over. 

Heriot tum^ at last. 

" I have made up my mind," he said. 

Stannard thrust his head forward, with parted lips, his 
breath coming fast. 

" You will—" he breathed. 

** I will keep your secret," said Heriot, hoarsely. ** I will 

not tell her. You say she loves you. It must be so, or she 

would not have promised to marry you — ^though Ood only 

knows how such a woman as Eva Winsdale could bring her- 

MtU to mdme tht touch of yout iuuid« But as it is so, I wQl 
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l^ioain edlent. Let her think me the villain^ and yon — ^as you 
are to be her hnsband — all that is good and noble. But — 
he strode forward^ and gripping Stannard's shoulder^ held 
him in a grasp of iron — ** I warn youl Try and be worthy of 
the woman whose shoe-string you are not worthy to tie. x ou 
said just now that 1 cared for her. You are right; I do love 
her with all my heart and soul! It kills me to mink that she 
^ould care for such a hound as you; but she does^ and there's 
an end of it. Nol not an end of it, for you've still to deal 
with mel" His voice rang low, but with terrible distinctness; 
and his grip tightened, until Stannard writhed with pain. 
** You say tnat you have reformed, that you^ve tried to be 
worthy of her. I suppose you mean to treat her welL 
fou'a betterl Cause her one hour's unhappiness, and re- 
member that you have to reckon with me. I spare you to 
save her pain. Inflict one pang upon her, and, as there's a 
God above us, I'll come back from the end of the world to 

gunish youl I'm going away from England to-night, but I'll 
nd some means of knowing how you treat ner, and — 
Bemember! Go, now I Get oat of my sight, lest the sight of 
you should tempt me to break my resolution." 

He flung Stannard from him, and with bowed head, strode 
rapidly away. 

otannard almost fell, then he recovered himself, and rub- 
bing his shoulder softly, cursed Heriot with all the fluency of 
which he was capable. Then he remembered that he had won 
the victory, and, with a sneer and a laugh and a muttered 
" You fool!" he turned to go back to White Cot. 

As he did so he heard a rustling below the edge of the 
quarry immediately beneath him. He stopped and looked 
nervously in the direction of the sound; and — ^his nerves were 
strained to Hie uttermost — ^he uttered a faint, thin cry of 
terror, as a man's head rose above the brink. The next 
moment Ualph Forster had sprung in front of him. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

As Stannard Marshbank saw, in the moonlight, the face of 
Balph Forster, his heart leaped to his mouth with a sick and 
deaaly fear. There was not only fury and that longing for 
vengeance which Ralph Forster's face might be expected to 
wear, but on it an expression of stem determination to wreak 
tiiat vengeance upon the villain who had ruined Uid\<rQiSkS&siV:^ 
kmSL vxi wrecked hia liiid. 
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Stannard tried to put a bold face on ii^ and forcing a sickly 
smile^ said: 

** Ah, PoTsber, is that yoaP This is a bad bii8ine6& If 
there is anything I can do—" 

Balph looked at him with steady^ ferocions eyes. 

^^ xesl" he said. ^' There is something yon can do, and 
you are going to do it Yon have got a man to deal mtii now> 
not an mnooent^ unsuspecting girL YoaVe deceived her^ 
you've deceived Lord Fayne, but can't deceive me — ^you can't 



escape me.** 



** 1 — ^I don't understand you, Porsfcer," said Stannard. 

** You will soonl" said Forster, grimlv. " You'll under- 
stand what I mean when I tell you that rve been down below 
there, within a few feet of you, that I've heard every word you 
and Lord Fayne said." 

" You have heard — ^you know?" Stannard recoiled a stept 

** Yes, I know it is you who are the villain, and not Lord 
Fayne. That it's you who lured Grace to her ruin, and not 
him; that it's you who stood by lust now, over tliere at the 
house, and let a man bear the blame of your villainy. Mr. 
Marshbank, you're a cunning scoundrel, a cowardly, cunning 
scoundrel; you've been clever enough to impose on Lora 
Fayne and upon Miss Winsdale, but your little game is up. 
I'm going to take care that he and she — and eveiybody— 
knows what you are." 

Stannard Marshbank moistened his dry lips. 

" What — what are you going to do?" he asked. 

** I'm going to take you back to White Got," said Balph. 

** What then?" demanded Stannard. " Look here, 
Forster, be sensible; let us look at this miserable affair lil^ 
practical men. What's done can't be undone. It was not 
altogether my fault She was quite as ready to go as I was 
to take her — 

Balph Forster made a threatening gesture. 

" It's a lie!" he said. " Say anower word against her — " 

Stannard put up his hand deprecatingly. " I won't — ^1 
won'tl But listen to me, Forster; I know you're angry. I 
don't say you haven't cause to be; but try and consider the 
matter tike a calm and sensible man, there's a good fellow! 
I'm willing — I'm anxioua»^to— to make you a fair compensa* 
tion for the — the little mistake I made. I'll tell you what I'll 
da I'll settle a nice little income upon her — or you, if yon 
like — an income that will make you quite independent and 
keep you tike a gentleman. You can marry her; you can 
baj a eomtoaisiiiB little puhik eon^wh^eie in London or down 
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fn the country, where people never heard of you, and won't 
ask any qaestions. You'll be as happy as if this little trouble 
had never happened. After all, what does it matter; nobody 
will know — 

Forster ground his teeth. He seemed choking with ra^e. 
** You offer me money to marry your leavings?'' he said, 
hoarsely; " is that what you mean? I tell you, if you offered 
me a gold mine I wouldn't do it I'm going to take you back 
to White Cot. I'm going to tell them all there the whole 
truth. I'm going to show Miss Winsdale the sort of man she 
was going to marry. And then I'm going to make you marry 
Grace!" 

Stannard Marshbank stepped back, astounded, petrified, bv 
the words. His white lips twitched; then he laughed a laugh 
<rf contempt and mockery. 

** My good fellow," he said, with a sneer, " you must be 
out of your mind I Marry Grace Warner — that girl I Why 
should ir' 

The terrible insolence of the question maddened Balph. 
He was speechless for a moment, then his hand shot out 
toward Stannard's throat. 

Stannard sprung aside. 

** Don't touch me!" he cried, in an agony of fear. " Don't 
strike me!" His eves glanced from side to side with the swift, 
covert look of a hunted animal. " Perhaps — ^you're right. 
I — I'll do what you like. Come — come to-morrow; it's late 
to-niffht." 

** STo," said Ealph, " I'm going to take you to White Cot 
to-night, if it was ten times as late. Will you come quietly^ 
or — " 

" I'll come quietly," said Stannard. " You're ruining me, 
and doing yourself no good. You'd much better accept my 
offer, ^erel I won't say any more." 

" Oome on!" said Ralph, fiercely. 

They walked on for a few yards, Ralph striding a little in 
advance along the path by the edge of the quarry. The 
sinister, hunt^ look was still on Stannard's drawn and hag« 
gard face. He looked from side.*(to side with the desperate 
expression of a detected criminal* vearchiug for any means of 
escape, however siignt. Suddenly the moon shone out clearly 
and was reflected upon a pool of water in one of the hollows 
at the bottom of the quarry. The pool and its reflectlotL 
stmck upon Stannard Marshbank' s haraeaedi X^t^tl m>iXi ^Os^ 
at the depth of the quarry benaaih. t\ieQu K \si\xr^«t- 
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COS idea leaped into his mind. He looked round about Iiim 
and over his shoulder^ and listened intently. 

There was no sound beside that of the footsteps of the two 
men, and Ralph's heavy, stertorous breathing. They were 
alone on the desolate moor, with no one to come between 
them. The murderous longing grew within Stannard Marsh- 
bank's breast until it absorbed and overmastered him. The 
spirit of Cain thrilled through every vein of his body. His 
hatred of this low, vulgar clown who had dared to threaten 
him — ^him, Stannard Marshbank, a man of intellect, a gen- 
tleman of delicate refinement! — with exposure^ burned like a 
coal within his heart 

With a low cry like that of a wolf he sprung upon Forster 
from behind. 

The atta^^^ was so sudden, Forster was so unprepared, that 
he staggercl, (ind almost fell. The gun dropped from his 
hand, and he fUiiig his arms round Stannard; out he was on 
one knee, and Stannard was standing firmly on both feet. 
[Notwithstanding his great strength, Forster was at a disad- 
vantage. Stannard exerted all his strength and forced 
Forster backward, so that his head and shoulders projected 
over the edge of the quarry. The two men's faces were close 
together, their teeth set, their eyes glaring into each other's. 

Kalph knew that he dared not exert all his strength, for in 
doing so his uncertain foothold might be lost; but he clung 
with the tenacity of a bear to his assailant, resolved that if he 
went over the quarry to drag Stannard Marshbank with hin^. 

Stannard saw this, and, with a snarl, bent his head, and^ 
like a very wolf indeed, fixed his teeth in Forster's arm. The 
pain was so intolerable that Forster's grip relaxed. It was 
only for an instant, but Stannard seized the momentary 
adv^tage, and, releasing himself, struql^ -Forster a blow full 
in the face and thrust him over the quarry. 

Forster fellfwithout a cry. Stannard Marshbank crept to 
the brink, and%)oked over, with white face and starting eyes. 
He beard the dull thud as the heavy body struck the ground. 

Balph Forster lay motionless. Stannard Marshbank stared 
down at him for what seemed to him an eternity. What 
should he do? Was the man dead? If not, what was Stan- 
nard's position? Ealph Forster would recover, would carry 
out his threat, and expose him. All would be lost; he would 
lose the earl s money, he would lose Eva, he would be tried 
for a murderous assault upon the lover of the gul ho had 
fi tamed and abandoned! 

At MDj Xftte^ he muat go down «jA «&^ *^ ^Oc^ is^mcl ^irer^ 
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living or dead. As he rose from his croaohinff attitude he 
saw we fravL which Balph Forster had dropped* Jlf edianically 
he tocli'it np, and^ desoending to the qnany with stealthy 
steps, reached the prostrate man, and kna^t beside hinu 
Blood was streaming from a wound upon the back of Forster's 
head. It was still flowing; the man was still alive. He 
opened his eyes, looked lazuy at Stannard, then struggled to 
speak. ** I shall live long enough to diow you up, yon 
scoundrel!" he gasped, faintly. 

That threat maddened Stannard. He sprung to his feet, 
snatched up the gun, and, aiming full at Forster's head, fired. 

A cry of agony rose from the lips, made horrible by the 
cowardly mumer. Its echoes rang thinly from side to side, 
then died away. Stannard Marahbank looked round, and 
then up at the cloud-flecked sky. It seemed to him at that 
moment as if a thousand eyes were fixed upon him denouno- 

ingly- 
He bent over his victim, and laid a trembling hand upon 

his heart. It was quite stilL Stannard shrunk back with a 
diudder of horror and fear. 
" My Godr* he whispered, hoarsely. " He*s deadi*' 
At such a moment even the vilest, most callous of men 
stand face to face with that Spirit which revealed itself U 
Cain at the first murder. At such a moment hell gapes wide, 
and the laughter of a thousand mocking devils rings in the 
assassin's ear. Statmard Marshbank trembled and ^ook in 
every limb. He felt deathly sick; he could not take his eyes 
from the scorched and blood-flecked face that stared up at 
him in the moonlight, but gazed down at it with wide-dis- 
tended eyes and loosely hanging lips. How long he stood 
thus he would never know, but at last the paralyzing horror 

Skve place to the instincts of selfish fear and self-preservation, 
e turned and walked, at first slowly, away from the body, 
but still looking over his shoulder at it as if the dead face 
fascinated him It was not until he had turned one of the 
rugged comers of the quarrv and got out of sight of the dead, 
mu^ered man that he quickened his steps. 

He climbed to the moor, and quickly and stealthily crossed 
it and gained the lane leading to the Court His brain was 
beghming to work. 

Me ccmsidered the situation. 

He had left White Cot with the earl and Lady Janet They 
had goiDB to their rooms, broken down by grief and shamQ cvh^t 
^ supposed ffuilt of Heriot Fayne. »tatmaT^\)^ «2kSK>^<:s<CL^ 
to Ida rtxaa, Ba^ the dt^re to miWff wV^t^ "^Q»r/>^ t*t>\^t^r?^ 
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and Balph had gone^ and what they were going to do^ maSd 
it impossible for him to go to beo. He had felt that it was 
imperatively necessary that he should learn their intentions 
withoat the loss of a moment 

Without having formed any definite plans, he resolved to 
go and find Heriot or Grace and make some terms with them. 
He had left his room and ^one down-stairs stealthily; the 
^'ervants had gone to bed ; tne great house was in darkness. 
He had let himself out by a window in the library, and had 
climbed the park fencing so as not to disturb the lodge-keeper. 
So far as he knew, no one had seen him leave the Court; the 
earl and Lady Janet had seen him enter his bedroom, and 
must have heard him lock the door. He had said good-night 
to the butler and one of the footmen; without doubt they were 
all firmly convinced that he was in bed and asleep at this 
moment. If he could only regain his room without being seen 
or heard, what evidence could be brought against him? 

With the greatest caution, keeping well within the shadow 
of the hedge, he made his way to the park fence, climbed over 
it, and with bent back and crouching attitude, using every 
tree as a screen, he made his way through the thick shrubbery 
to the library window, entered by it, closed it noiselessly, ana 
then stood listening with suppressed breath. 

The vast place was as silent as when he left it He took 
off his boots, and, carrying them in his hand, went upstairs 
to his room, softly locked the door, and sunk, a palpitating 
heap, mto a chair. 

His acute brain went to work. They would find the body 
of Ealph ?orster in the morning. Upon whom would sus- 
picion fall? Forster was a gamekeeper; there had been a 
great deal of poaching of late by the miners; in the first 
place, suspicion might fall upon them. What more likely 
than that, in an encounter with one of these rough and reck- 
less men, the gamekeeper should lose his life? Certainly no 
one would be ready to suspect him:^tannard. Why should 
Mr. Stannard Marshbank, Member of Parliament, a gentle- 
man of position, and of irreproachable character, mutter his 
uncle's gamekeeper? Unless — and at the thought his ashen 
face twitched with sudden dread — ^Heriot Fayne or Grace 
Warner should come forward to tell the true story of her 
betrayal. At the thought of the danger that lay in that 
direction he seemed to feel the hangman's noose pressing on 
his throat 

Well, after all, there was no evidence against him._ His 
ford would be taken a^aiu&t tic^ qI «»iS^^\&s9si w 
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Ihyne and a fallen woman^ ^ose desire to avenge herself 
w<mld afford motiye enough to a false testunony. 

He could only wait and keep up his courage. What else 
could be do? Might would be childish, absurd , a confession 
of guilt Yes; he could only wait and put a bold front upon 
it. After all, he repeated to himself a hundred times, there 
was no evidence agamst him, not a tittle. 

He was about to light a candle to undress himself by, when 
he remembered that the light might be seen by some one out- 
side, and he proceeded to undress himself in the dark. He 
took off his coat and waistcoat, unfastened the sleeve-links of 
one shirt-wrist, and was about to loosen the other, when he 
discovered that one pair of gold links was missing. 

"What had become of it? Had he dropped it at White Cot> 
or in the Court, or had it been torn during his struggle with 
Balph Forster? If so, where was it? Good OodI It might 
be lying on the edge of the cliff, on the spot where the 
struggle had taken place. It might be found beside the body. 
Every inch of the ground would be searched by microscopio 
detectives. 

No evidence against him I That accursed sleeve-link would 
be sufficient to send him to the gallows! He clutched the 
edge of the dressing-table, palsi^ with fear. After all, 
though, was it so damning? Had any one noticed the sleeve- 
links? They were of an ordinary pattern, such as might be 
seen in any jeweler's in Bond Street. 

He must get rid of the remaining links. He looked round 
the room in search of some place in which to hide them. If 
he could wait until to-morrow it would be easy enough to dig 
them into the ground with a turn of the heel; but he could 
not wait. His eyes fell upon the fire-place; he thrust up his 
arm and carefully placed the links upon a slight ledge in the 
chimney just above the stove; then, in the faint moonlight, 
he chose another pair of links from a drawer in the dressmg- 
table, and inserted them in the wrists of his shirt. When he 
had completely undressed, he examined his clothes. There 
were no marks of the struggle, excepting some earth on the 
knees of his trousers. He removed this carefully with a 
elothes-brush, folded his clothes, and placed them upon a 
chair> and, after gulping down a glass of water^ which stmok 
lib 106 upon his burning throaty got into bed* 
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OHAPTEE XXVL 

Hebiot, after he had left Stannard Harshbanks walket 
toward the cottaee. 

Of coarse, h? had been a bi^r fool than before in permit- 
ting Stannard Marshbank to (koeive him; but, with all hia 
faalts, Heriot Fayne was honest-minded and tmthfal, and 
men of his character can always be easily deomved by men like 
Stannard Marshbank. Besides, Stannard had reidly played 
his part extremely welL He would have imposed upon a &r 
better jnd^ of human nature than Heriot Fayne. llien, 
again, Henot could see no reaspin why Eva should accept 
Stannard unless she loved him; and, with his own eyes, he 
had seen her in Stannard's arms. 

80, after all, there was some excuse for Heriot's soft-head- 
edness. There was only one thing for him now to do, to bind 
Orace over to secrecy, and then to dear out of the country. 
He was terribly wretched, as he strolled across the moor. Me 
loved Eva with all his heart, and the thought that she was 
lost to him forever, that she was won bjr Stannard Marshbank, 
of all men the world, filled him with misery. 

He reached the cottage, but he did not go in. He could 
not face the Warners, or talk to Grace before thenu He 
would wait for Orace outside. He lighted his pipe, and paced 
up and down. He didn't think of Balph Forster. He was 
absolutely without fear, and, so far as that went, Balph 
Forster was quite at liberty to shoot him, or knock him on 
the head, if he had a fancy that way; indeed, Heriot would 
have been extremely obliged to any man for putting an end to 
an existence which had suddenly tiecome almost unendurable. 

Af te)r a lapse of five or ten minutes, he saw Orace approach- 
ing, and went to meet her. She had been crying, and her 
eyes were swollen. She lifted her pale face, and waited for 
mm to speak* 

*^ Orace," he said, and his voice was husky, ** I want to 
thank you, before I say another word, for holding your 
tongue just now/' 

'"Why did you ask me to?'' she sdd in a low voice. 

** That's what I am going to tell you," he said. ** Walk 

irith me a little way, out of si^ht of the cotta^. I don't 

want to be interrupted. I'm afraid, my girl, i must seem 

cut at my mind to you» and that you can't nnderatand why— 
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** Why you should screen himt "So, I don't understand* 
He is a bad sian, and o^ht to be pnnished.'* 

** So he on^t/' said Heriot '^Bnt ][oa'll ha^e to let him 
go^ Grace. You will, if I ask yon, ¥fill yon not? It^s a 
matter of life or death to mel" 

** Bnt why?" she asked. 

** It's not for his sake,'' he said; ** bnt for that of—- miother 
person." 

'' Of Miss WmsdaleP'' said Grace. 

*' Yes/' he said. ** Miss Winsdale is goinff to marry him.'' 

** I know that/' stud Grace, qnietly. ** I wanted to save 
her/* 

-* Ton conld not,'' said Heriot. ** She is not the sort ot 
woman to be saved in that way. She has promised to marry 
Mr. Marshbank, and she will do it She will forgive him, as 
other women, most women, forgive. To let her know what 
he had done wouldn't prevent her marrying him; but it 
would only make her miserable for the rest of her life. Don't 
you see? I don't care for Stannard Marshbank, but I do care 
for her." 

Grace stopped short, and her hand went stealthily to her 
heart. 

** You — ^love her. Lord Payne?" she said. 

" That's it," he said, grimly. " I love herl It's all of nor 
nse, of course. I dare say there wouldn't have been any 
chance for me, even if Stannard Marshbank hadn't been in 

Suestion; but I love her, all the same, and 1 want you to let 
im go, without another word. I know that it is a great deal 
to ask, but I've got a feeling, somehow, that you won't refuse 



me." 



" No," she said, with a catch in her voice. ** I would de 
anything you asked me. Anythingl" 

" Thank you, Grace," he said, with a sigh. " I want you 
to ^ve me your solemn promise that, whatever happens, you 
will never tell the truth about Sfcannard Marshbank.'^ 

She looked straight before her. 

** I promise," she said, almost inaudibly. *^ It isn't much 
to promise; it isn't much to do for you, who saved my life^ 
who've been such a good friend to me. If 1 had known you 
didn't want me to go to the house and show him up, I 
wouldn't have gone. There isn't anything I wouldn't do to 
please you — " Her voice was caught in a stifled sob, and the 
tears swam in her eyes. 
' Beriot^ thoi^h he did not guess how ifc Ny^ftNniihL\Mst -^\fflfc 
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she loTed him, and wonld haye laid down her life for hiiu^ 
was not unmoved. 

** Thank you, Grace/' he said, huskily. ** I wish I could 
do something for you, and I would if I knew what. Bat I 
think there are brighter days in store for jou. There's 
Ralph Forster. He's a good fellow, and he is very fond of 
you. You must marry him, Grace, and be very happy ever 
•■Jterward, as the story-books say.*' 

Grace choked back her sobs. " I shall never marry Ralph 
Forster," she said, setting her lips tightly. ** I shall nevei 
marry any one." 

** Don't say that, Grace," said Heriot, with unintentionally 
cruel persistence. "He is a good fellow, and loves you with 
all his heart. And you will make him a good wife, Grace. 
Any man might be proud to marry you." 

She turned her face away, her lips quivering. 

" I wish he were here now," said Heriot. ** I^d try and 
explain to him why I have asked you to promise to be silent. 
I'd try and bring you together." 

" You never could do that," said Grace, brokenly. 

At that moment the sound of a gun echoed across the moor. 
Grace started, with a faint cry, and caught at Heriot's arm. 

" What was that?" she asked, fearfully. 

" A gun," said Heriot " Don't be frightened. It's only 
Ralph shooting a rabbit. It may be poachers. If it is," he 
added, *' we shall hear another gun, or shouting." 

They stood silent, and listen^. Unconsciously Grace kept 
her hand upon his arm, as, unconsciously, he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, protectingly and soothingly. Her heart 
beat fast. She lifted her eyes, swimming in tears, to his. 
He looked down at her, with a sad smile. 

" It is nothing, Grace," he said, gently. " Go to your 
mother now, and when Ralph comes home be kind and patient 
with him. There are brighter days in store for you, as I 
said. " 

'* And you?*' she said. 

" I nm going away," he replied. ** I am going to leave 
England. 1 don't suppose I shall ever come back Don't 
forget me, Grace." 

It was an unlucky speech. It broke down the barrier which 
her pride had been erecting before her love for him. At his 
words, spoken with an unconscious pathos, her love swept 
away her self-restraint. She let her head fall upon his breastj 
mid threw her arms around his neck. 
It waa only for a m^omj^nt. ^bi^ \ffi& xfiRfinosod almofil 



I 
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before he understood the significance of her action. She 
would have torn her arms from his and fled, coyered witli 
shame; bat he took her arms^ and held her, and looked down 
at her with a strong man's pity and reverence for a woman's 
weakness, with a strong man's gratitude for the love he could 
not return. 

" Thank you, Grace!" he said. " I know just what that 
means, that yon forgive me for all the trouble I have given 
you, for maKing you promise to keep silence. Gk)od-byeI 
Kemember me to Johnnie when ^ou see him. Go in now. 
I will wait here until you are safe mside. " 

Grace's arm dropp^ to her side. Her face went white, she 
looked at him fixedly for a moment with all a woman's love 
in her eyes; then, without a word^ she went past him and 
entered tne cottage. 

Heriot sighed. What a game of cross purposes life wast 
Here was he in love with Eva Winsdale, so mudi in love that 
he was willing to carry the burden of another man's sin — the 
man Eva loved. And here was a tender-hearted little woman 
who loved him, and who would be made miserable because he 
hadn't any love to give her in return! 

He walked on toward Newton. When he had ^ne about 
a mile he seemed to miss something; it was his violin. He 
stopped, half intending to ^o back for it, but he felt it would 
be unwise to do so. He snrunk from another meeting with 
Grace. But he was sorry to leave his beloved fiddle, with 
whose aid he had earned an honest living, and which, somehow 
or other, was associated in his mind with Eva; but there was 
no help for it. 

He reached Newton in the early morning. A small crowd 
of men and women was making its way down the street 
toward the station. They were factory hands, going by the 
workman's train to the large manufacturing town of Layford. 
Heriot was just in time. He was Quite unnoticed m the 
throng; the train was just starting irom the station, and, 
though he had taken a third-class ticket, he was obliged to get 
into a firsvclass compartment. 

He was alone in the carriage; there was no lamp, and the 
dawn was only just breaking; no one came near him; no 
porter saw him. He got out at Layford with the rest of the 
crowd, and made his way to a time-table pasted on the walL 
An express train for London was timed to start in five min- 
utes. It started from another platform; and, although he 
was hungry and thirsty, there was no time for Moi tA ^t ^sc^* 
th]iyr--*teadM^ ^ogh he did not kno^ i\i»^^ ife te g Sww > « dl 
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bar was not open. He got into a third-class compartment, 
and had it all to himself daring the whole of the journey. He 
tamed up the collar of his oSeit, and, stretching himself fall 
len^h along the seat, went to sleep, and he did not wake 
nntil the train steamed into the terminas. At the refresh- 
ment bar he got a cap of coSee and a roll and batter; then 
he went oat into the street, and wondered what in the name 
of Heaven he shoald da » 

A 'bas stopped at the comer, and, without looking where it 
was going, he climbed on to the top. The 'bos was a city 
one. He got down at the Bank, and, in an aimless way, 
wandered eastward, smoking his pipe and thinking of the 
events of last night 

Presently he remembered that he wanted to leave England. 
The docks were somewhere in tliis neighboriiood; he might as 
well go and make inquiries about a vessel He asked his way 
to the docks, and, proceeding there, found himself amongst 
a lot of seafaring men who were standing looking at a bark 
which was moorea close to the quay. It seemed to be his fate 
to find himself amongst a crowd. 

He was watching the scene with listless interest^ when a 
man in a pilot jacket touched him on the shoulder. 

** ^Ave I got your name?" he asked in a sharp> business 

^^ I don't think you have,'' said Heriot, with a half smile. 

*' Then you'd better let me take it down, if you're going to 
join." He eyed Heriot approvingly, and added: ^' I thims I 
ean take you on." 
, ** What for?" asked Heriot, grimly amused. 

** Why, as an A. B." said the man, impatiently. '* What 
are you playing at?" 

" I don't know," said Heriot. 

Then the full meaning of the man's question flashed upon« 
him. He must be the £st mate of the bark, and was engag- 
ing men for the voyage. 

°* Where is she bound for?" he asked. 

'^ South America," said the mate, curtlv. 

** I'm not a sailor," began Heriot — ^then he remembered 
his many yachfcing trips, and that his own skipper had ono 
day remarked that Lord Heriot was as good a man before the 
mast as could be found. 

'* That is, I've never taken a long voyage^" he said, "*' but 
I know my business. " 

'* That's more than half of the A. R's can aay^" xetorted 

maie, blmitij. ** What'a jet xjMfifiS'* 
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** Bicbard Brown/' aaU Heriot, promptly* 

The mate mnned. 

** Seem to nave heard that somewhere/* he said* *' Never 
mindl bring yer kit on board in half aahmirjwo'fe got orders 
to start as soon as possible.*' 

« Bightl'' said Heriot. 

It suited him, as he would have saad, *'down to the 

E[>and.'' If he had gone on board an ocean liner he would 
ye had nothing to do, and plenty of tune and opportunity 
in which to thiiuc over all tnat he had lost, ana to eat his 
heart out; as a hand on board a bark, he would have to work 
hard, and the little leisure that would fall to him he would be 
obliged to spend in sleep. 

I^ went to one of the outfitters near the docks and bought 
his kit He knew exactly what to buy, for he had seen those 
of his men on board his own yacht He tried to eat a good 
breakfast, but it was somewhat of a [failure; then he bought 
some tobacco and went on board. In haU an hour the vessel 
was the scene of that seemingly wild confusion which is, in 
reality, order in excitement The captain's voice bellowed 
like a fog trumpet; the mate bustled to and fro; the men, 
amidst laughter and the sulphuric language which means noth« 
ing, got the vessel r^idy to start In the hurry and confusion 
Heriot was scarcely noticed as he fell in wim the rest, and 
hauled away at ropes and chains. 

In less than an hour the good bark '' Mary Ann '^ had 
dowly glided away from the quay on her outward voyage, 
with Bichard Brown, alias Viscount Fayne^ as one oi her 
hands. 

Without any mtention of doing so, he had left England 
without leaving the slightest dew l^hind him. If he had been 
a criminal flying from justice he could not have succeeded in 
getting away more cleanly. 

Eva slept little that night 

It may be stated without fear of contradiction that only an 
innocent and pure-minded girl can understand what she felt 
If Heriot Fayne had not, by his silence, admitted his guilt, 
nothing, no evidence, however circumstantial, would nave 
convinced her of it 

She knew that he had been wild and dissipated, but she 
would have deemed him incapable of the mean and dastardly 
crime which he had admitted. She had loved him with ku 
her heart. It might be said that she loved him still, but her 
love was held in suspense in her bosom. I^e did not cry; 
there is an anguish too acute and too dib^)^ \a «&sd^ ^ \ii»»k^ 
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bat she lay face downward on the bed^ her hands clasping the 
coverlid. 

She tried to think of Stannard Marshbank, the man she was 
going to marry. Bhe tried to compare him, to his advantage, 
with Heriot Fayne. Stannard Marshbank had no stain upon 
his character^ filled an honorable position in the world, was 
surely worthy of her love, while Heriot Fayne was the outcast 
of the family, and had been guilty of the sin which probably 
women rank as the lowest and meanest a man can commit. 
She knew she ought to love the one and loathe the other. But 
she knew that she did nothing of the kind. She felt, with 
remorse, that even while Heriot was being exposed, she had 
felt pity — ^yes, actually pity — ^for him, while she ought to ha^e 
felt nothing but contempt for him, and pity for his victim. 

^^ There must be something wicked and vicious in my 
nature,'^ she murmured, in her self-abasement '^ Yes, tha^ 
is it; I ought to hate him; but I can not — I can not!'' 

This was the burden of her thoughts all through the night. 
When she went down to breakfast the next morning she found 
her father already at the table. He looked very grave and 
thoughtful, and patted her hand in an apologetic kmd of way 
as she went rouna to kiss him. 

** I'm afraid youVe had a bad night, my dear,*' he said. 
'* I don't want to talk of what occurred in the library last 
night, and, after this, we won't refer to it again. It was ter- 
ribly painful, and I would give the world if you had not been 
there. You see, the earl was quite right in cutting Heriot 
Fayne adrift The man is a hopeless, heartless scoundrel!" 

Eva winced, and set down the cup which she had taken up. 

**How well Stannard Marshbank showed up beside him! 
It is fervently to be hoped that Heriot Fajoie will never come 
between him and the title. Poor girl! I suppose she had 
followed Fayne down here. It is to be hoped that he will be 
punished; I shouldn't be surprised to hear that Forster, the 
gamekeeper, had given him a sound thrashing. It's a bad 
business, and we won't say any more about it I think you 
had better go over to the Court and see Lady Janet," he 
added; " she will be terribly cut up about the affair, and \rill 
be glad to see you." 

After breakfast Eva walked over to the Court She 
expected to be told that Lady Janet was iU, and could see no 
one, but she was taken to Ladv Janet's room at once. 

The poor lady was very pale and her eyes were dim with 
weeping. Eva kissed her, out Lady Janet waa the first tQ 
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•* My dear,** she said, " I am filled with shame! It is dread- 
ful in every way, but it is more dreadful that yoa shonld have 
been present. If I had not been so overwhelmed, I would 
have taken you out of the room, but I felt unable to move — 
and it all happened so quickly!'* 

" Poor Lady Janet!'* murmured Eva, 

** Yes, my heart feels as if it were breaking,** said Lady 
Janet, quietly. " You see, I love him so — I love him stilL 
I can't help It!'* 

Eva almost started. It was what she had said to herself all 
through the ni^ht. 

" It seems lile a hideous dream,** went on Lady Janet. ** I 
can scarcely yet believe it With all his faults, Heriot was 
never that kind of man — ^never deceitful and treacherous, but 
always tender and gentle with women. I know that it must 
be true, that he must be guilty, but it is almost impossible to 
realize it, and even while the girl was speaking he did not 
look as if he were guilty." 

Eva remained silent. 

" But, of course, that is only what I feel. The whole scene 
seems unreal and fantastic. I don't know how he came to be 
in the library at White Cot How was it? Do you know, 
dear?" 

Eva remained silent, and Lady Janet went on in a low and 
apologetic voice, as if she were ashamed of her weakness: 

** I — I wonder where he went? I should like to know what 
has become of him. That man, Balph Forster, the game- 
keeper, threatened him. I have been awake oH night, 
tortured by dreadful imaginings!'* 

Eva shuddered. 

" How is Lord Averleigh?** she asked. 

" I don't dare to ask him,** said Lady Janet ** He came 
down to his breakfast, as usual, this morning, and though he 
looked very ill and worn, he said nothing about — ^about — but 
talked with Stannard as usual. Poor Stannard seems to feel 
the thing very acutely; he looked pale and worried. Will you 
not come down-stairs and see him? He and Edmund are in 
the library.** 

Eva was never very anxious to meet Stannard Marshbank, 
and this morning would gladly have avoided him, but she 
went down-stairs with Lady Janet 

As they reached the hall the earl and Stannard came out of 
the library. They both looked ^rave and troubled. Stan- 
naid took Eva's hand, and would have greeted her in his usual 
way, b; kissing her forehead, but Eva ^^w W^ ^i^:^. 
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Something in his pale face, an expresaion in liis ejw difBcOll 
to define^ repelled ner. 

''It is a fine morning,^' said tlie earl, trying to speak as if 
nothing had Iiappened. ''Haye yon dnyen thw wicked 
Prinoe oyer, or have yoa walked, my dear?*' 

^'I walked over/' said Eya, endeayoring to imitate Ids 
oonr^e. 

** You must stay to lunch/' he said, ** and Stannard shall 
take yoa back in the afternoon.'' 

** Yes, do," said Stannard in a low voice. 

Eva hesitated* She longed to ^t back to her own room, to 
be alone, to fight against her wicked, unreasonable love for 
Heriot Favne. Before she could spc^, the hall door opened, 
and Mr. Benson, the steward, came in. 

He entered hurriedly, but pulled up short at sight of them, 
and stood looking embarrassed and startled, and wiping the 
perspiration from his face. They all saw tliat he was trem- 
Dlingy and a vague fear smote to Lady Janet's and Eva's 
hearts. 

** Gkx)d-moming, Benson/' said the earL ** Do you wish 
to see me?" Then he, too, noticed the steward's agitation, 
and he added, with a quick breath, ** Is anything the matter?" 

''Yes, my lord!" gasped Benson. '^'E^or Heaven's sake^ 
come into the library witn me I" 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

The earl and Mr. Benson went into the library. The 
steward was ordinarily a very quiet and self-possessed man, 
and his agitation and emotion startled Lady Janet and Eva. 
They looked at each other inquiringly. 

*^ What can be the matter, Stamiard?" asked Lauy Janet, 
nervously. 

Stannard was standing with his back to the light; he shook 
his head, and forced a smile. 

" I don't know," he said, slowly, very slowly, as if he 
were weighing the value of each word. ^ Some accident, I 
am afraia; some man fallen oS a rock, or hurt himself with 
the plow. Had you not better go into the drawing-room?" 

Tney obeyed, with the prompt obedience women ^ways 
yield on such occasions. Stannard Marshbank stood by Eva's 
chair. 

** Don't be alarmed," he said, tenderly. '^ It is sure to be 
nothing very much — " 
22ia eari's voice was heard caUiDn; him. He stood where he 
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was for a moment^ looking straight before him^ ae if he were 
nerring himself for some shock. 

" I will come back and tell you what is the matter/* ho 
said. He went to the library, pausing a moment outside the 
door to set his face into an expression of calm composure. 

The earl and Mr. Benson were standing with a strained 
l3ok on their faces. 

*' Shut the door, Stannard/' said the earL " Mr. Benson 
has brought bad, terrible news this morning! Tell him, 
Benson. *' 

** It's a terrible affair, Mr. Marshbank," said Benson* 
** A murder has been committed." 

" A murder!*' echoed Stannard. " Who is it?'* 

** One of the gamekeepers," said Mr. Benson. " Balph 
Forster. He was found lying at the bottom of the quarry. 
Giles's boy, William, was playing truant from school, and 
came across him lying dead beside one of the pools." 

Stannard uttered an exclamation of horror, and sunk into 
a chair, with his back against the light. 

" Good heavens!" he exclaimed. " Is he quite dead?" 

" Oh, quite dead!" said Benson. " Doctor Watson says 
that he's oeen dead for hours. We have taken him to the 
mortuary. Doctor Watson is there now, and a police- 
man — " 

^* How — how did it happen?" asked Stannard in a grave 
voice. " Did he fall over?^' 

" It would appear so," said Benson. " He was lying just 
mider the steep edge, and there are marks of a struggle up 
above. It looks as if he had been thrust over. There has 
been no time for a close examination. I just looked at the 
place hastily as I came on here." 

*' Poor fellow!" said Stannard. " There is a terrible fall 
there. I suppose his neck is broken?" 

*' No," said Benson. ** Doctor Watson says that he thinks 
it was not the fall that killed him, but the shot." 

** The shot?" said Stannard. 

** Yes; the murderer was not satisfied with throwing him 
over, but must have ^one down and shot him to make sure of 
the job. The poor fellow's face and head — " He stopped, 
and diuddered. 

The earl sighed sorrowfully. " It is terrible," he said. 
** Sndi a thin^ has never happened in the place before. Yf% 
saw ttie poor fellow only last night. ^' 

Benson looked at him quickly. 
^ *' \rhat time waB that, mj iQS^^ 
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Stannard rose before the earl conid reply. 

^^ Had we not better go down and see Doctor Wataon^ 
he said. 

*^ You are ri^ht^ Stannard^" said the earl^ with a nod of 
approval. *^We will go at once/' He hesitated at the 
door. " The ladies—" 

^' I will go and tell them/' said Stannard. 

He went into the drawing-room, taking np his coat and hat 
as he passed. He was very pale and grave^ as b^^fitted the 
occasion. 

'* I have come to tell yon," he said^ looking from Lady 
Janet to Eva, and holding the door closed. ^^ Something 
very dreadful has happened. One of the gamekeepers^ Balph 
Forster, has met with an accident. No; I had better tell you 
the trathy as you most hear it sooner or later. He has beepi 
murdered!*' 

Both of them ottered a cry of pity and horror. Before && 
eyes of both of them seemed to pass the scene of the procedin|; 
nighty when the dead man had stood before them, the embodir' 
ment of manly strength and vitality. They could neither of 
them speak. 

^^ We are gomg down to the villi^ at once/' said Stannard. 
'^ I will tell you the particulars when I come back. Mean- 
while, I do not think I would talk about it; but, of course^ 
you would not." 

The three men went down to the mortuary, a small brick 
building in the comer of the church-yard. It had not been 
used for years. A crowd had collected round the open door: 
every man, woman, and child seemed to be there. Those of 
the miners who had not left the place were present. A sub- 
dued murmur rose from the throng. As the three men 
approached, every eye was turned upon them, and a lane 
msde for them to pass through. 

The earl was the first to enter the mortuary. Doctor Wat- 
fion, the parish doctor, a policeman, and one or two of the 
leading men in the village, were standing by the body. They 
had all removed their hats, and greeted the earl solemnly and 
respectfully. 

** Is he— quite dead, Watson?" asked the earl, as he 
looked down upon the still face, every line of which was 
smooth, as if a kindly hand had passed over it, and pressed 
the deep furrows into placidity. 

" Oh, quite, my lord," said Doctor Watson. ** He had 
been dead for hours when the boy fetched me this morning.^ 
^^Is ib^'^ hegfixi the ear\« t\i<^ii ^\A^^g«^ 
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Doctor Watson knew what he would have asked, and looked 
flown with professional caution before replying. 

** The man has been murdered, my lord,'* he said in a low 
voice. ** There can be no doubt of it.'^ He pointed to a 
gun-shot wound and to the bruises on the neck and hand. 

" Who could have done it?^^ asked the earl, passing his 
hand over his brow. 

** It must be them poachers, my lord,'* said the policeman 
in a low voice of suppressed excitement. He was a type of 
the ordinary village constable, and was beginning to feel his 
responsibility very heavily. " There's been some bad times 
witn them lately, my lord, and they bore a kind of spite 
against Forster because he's been more active than the otner 
gamekeepers. There's a good many of them that owes a 
grudge against him for stopping their little game. I did hear 
that a party of them was out in the West Spinney last night." 

The earl sighed. " I would rather that every pheasant in 
the place had been stolen than that this should have hap- 
pened," he said in a tremulous voice. 

Stannard spoke for the first time. He had been standing 
immediately behind the earl. When he had entered he had 
given one swift glance at the white, disfigured face lying on 
the deal board — a glance that had lasted for a second only, 
and then had looked straight before him with set lips and 
fixed eyes. 

" Has anything been done to track the murderer?" he 
asked. 

The pcliceman touched his forehead. ** I've sent on horse- 
back for Inspector Jones, from Newton, sir," he said. 
** He'll be here almost directly, and will take charge of the 
case. I dare say he'll send up to London for a detective." 
. " Have any clews been discovered?" asked Stannard. ** No 
time should be lost," he added, sternly. 

** I've put some men to keep people off the quarry, sir," 
said the policeman, " and another man up on the edge where 
he fell over, to see that no one goes there." 

" That is right," said Stannard. " Take every precaution; 
let no time be lost." 

The earl looked round the damp, moldy place, and shud- 
dered. 

" Can not the poor fellow be removed to some more com- 
fortable place, Watson?" he asked. The word '* comfort- 
able " sounded grotesque, but they all understood. 
1^*' Yea/' said Doc^r Waimiu ^^ I had l[ua3i \vcoi9i^ ^'^ 
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because it was the nearest place. They might take him home 
now/' 

Mr. and Mrs. Warner had been standing near the door. 
They both looked half paralyzed with fear and sorrow^ and as 
if they did not yet realize wliat had happened. Warner came 
forward^ trembling. 

" Yes, my lord/' he said; " we will take him home.*' 

They reyerently covered the body with a sheet, and, taking 
np the bier upon which it rested, carried it across the moor to 
the cottage. A large portion of the crowd followed; the earl, 
Stannard, and Benson followed also, as if they coold not tear 
themselves awav. They had to pass close to the spot over 
which the maraered man had been thrust, and every eye 
looked in its direction — every eye, excepting that of Stannard 
Marshbank. There was, indeed, no need for him to look. 
The whole scene danced before his mental vision in lurid 
colors. 

They entered the cottage, and Mr. Benson, in a few grave 
words, dispersed the crowd. The policeman, who had walked 
next the bier, set something down which he had been carry- 
ing. It was a gun* As he did so, he saw another gun stand- 
ing in the corner. 

He looked from it to the one he had just put out of his 
hand, with a stolid kind of surprise. 

" Whose gun is that?" he asked in a whisper to Warner. 

He had to repeat the question, in an ordinary voice, and 
those present looked at Warner, and waited for the answer. 
Before he could reply, a man ^loped up on horseback, and 
flung himself down at the door. It was Mr. Jones, the 
iny)ector, from Newton. 

He was a tall, spare man, with small gray eyes and close- 
shaven face. He had occupied a very good position in the 
London force, but his health had broken down, and he had 
obtained a post in the country, which, though it was not of 
equal importance to that which he had held m town, had the 
advantage of affording him some means of recuperating. 

He entered, and at once took possession of the case with 
that calm self-reliance which distinguishes the trained official. 
From one and the other he — listening attentively and 
patiently, and without uttering a word until they had finished, 
when he put a few pertinent questions — ^gleamed all the par- 
ticulars which were obtainable. 

*' Six men are coming from Newton," he said to the con- 
Btahle. ** Post them round the place where the body was 
foaad, and loond the edge ot thi^ c^x^astV 
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*< Done a'ready^ sir,'' said the constable, with pardonable 
satisfaction. 

^*QooiV* said the inspector. ''Don't let any suspicions 
diaracters leave the yillage. Arrest them, if necessary. 
Who's your best-known poacher here?" 

The constable, trying not to be conlosed by the sharp, 
quick questions, gave the names of two or three of the most 
notorious. 

'*Just give them a hint that I shall want to talk with 
them/' said the inspector; ''and tell them that it's no use 
their trying to escape. The line's blocked, and I've got 
patrols alrc^y on the road. Though I expect, my lord," ne 
added in a lower yoice to the earl, " the man, or men, who 
did this have got oS by this time." 

The earl flushed slightly. " They must not be allowed to 
escape," he said, with a touch of hauteur, which was really 
the expression of indication which filled bis breast. " The 
man was a good and faithful servant of mine; a man I 
respected. He died in the discharge of his duty while protect- 
ing my property. I offer a reward of one hundred pounds 
for any mformation that may lead to the conviction of the 
murderer or murderers." 

" And I," said Stannard in a voice which seemed to echo 
the earl's emotion — " I will offer another hundred." 

^* Thank you, Stannard," said the earl, almost in a whisper. 

The inspector bowed gravely. " You need have no fear, 
my lord," he said. " Whoever they are, we shall have them 
within a few hours. The men who have done this clumsy 
murder have left too many clews behind them. It is simply 
impossible for him or them to escape." 

Just for an instant Stannard Marshbank's face contracted, 
as if a sharp pain had shot through him, and he said: 

** I am very, very glad to hear you say so." 

Mr. Jones turned to the constable, who was waiting on the 
threshold of the door to see if there were any more instruc- 
tions for him. 

" Any weapon found near the bodyP" he asked. 

The constaole took up the gun. Stannard watched him 
out of the comers of his e^es. 

** Only this, sir," he said. 

Jones took the gun in his hand. Warner, standing on the 
other side of the body, looked up. 

"No, not that," he said, heavily. "This was Balph'a 
gon." And he brought the other gun totw^sA. ^ 
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fonnd lyh]g beside the body. I'ye only pst put it down. 
I'ye had it in my charge eyer since 1 fonnd it'^ 

The inspector looked from one to the other. ^* You are 
sure?^* he said. 

Btannard Marshbank appeared to be listening with grave 
but calm interest^ like the others^ but his heart was throbbing 
madly. 

** Quite sure, sir/' said the constable. " When I put the 
gun I found against the wall just now, I saw the other gun in 
the corner, and I asked Warner whose it was, but he didn't 
hear me.'' 

** That is right," said the earl in a low voice, " I heard 
him ask/' 

The inspector took out his knife, and cut a notch in the 
stock of the gun he held. 

" Whose is it?" he asked. 

Warner stretched out a hand to take it, but the inspector 
drew it back. '^ Look at it, but don't touch it, please," he 
said. 

" It's Bigley's, the third keeper's," said Warner. 

A breathless silence followed the reply. 

** Where is Bigley?" asked Jones. 

" At the hospital at Newton," replied Warner. 

** True," said the inspector. *' I saw him this morning, 
when I was taking a case in. I suppose he left the gun here 
in Porster's charge?" 

** No," said Warner, dully; " Balph sent for it yesterday." 

It can not be said that the inspector's eyes grew sharper^ 
for they were lynx-like already. Indeed, his tone grew 
almost casual, as he asked: '^ Who did he send?" 

Warner fumbled at his lips. In his dazed condition he dH 
not see the significance of the question, which was put almost 
soothingly; but the others did, and waited in breathless sus- 
pense. 

They all saw that a great deal hinged upon the ins{)ector'£ 
question. Stannard Marshbank drew back a little behind the 
earl, and watched the detective's face closely. 

** He sent the fiddler for it," said Warner. 

" Why did he do that?" asked the inspector. " Was hiii 
own ffun out of repair?" 

" No; he carried that all day," said Warner, " and 
brought it in in the evening. I know that, because I took it 
from the table and put it in the corner myself." 
j^ Mr. Jones closed the door with his back, and looked witt 
*^'lmost apleasaat smile a^ Yi«snsfi» 
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** What did he want the gun for?'* he asked. ** You can't 
use two guns at once^ you JEnow." 

" It was to lend to the fiddler/' said Warner. " He 
promised to help Balph if there was any trouble with the 
poachers last nighf 

^^ Oh!" said the inspector. He thought for a moment 
'* Let me see. This fiddler, as you call him, was a young fel- 
low who's been going about playing from place to place. 
He's a tall young man, very good-looking, snort but rathe? 
curly hair, and dark eyes? A gentlemanly looking young fel- 
low; rather like a swell?" 

Warner nodded. " Yes," he said; " that's like him. He 
slept here the night before last. He was a very nice, quiet- 
spoken young man. Every bit a gentleman, but for his 
fiddling.^' 

** On, he slept here the night before last?" said Jones. 

** Yes," said Warner, wearily; " and I thought that he'd 
stay last night, toa It was so understood; but he didn't 
come back." 

** He didn't come back?" said Jones. '^ When did you see 
him last?" 

Warner thought. "When did 1 see—" He looked 
around in a bewildered way. " It was last night, after tea. 
He went out, on the lookout for poachers, to help Balph — " 

"And took the gun — ^this gun — ^with himr" asked the 
inspector, blandW. 

'^ Yes," said Warner. " I heard Salph teU him to take 
It" 

The inspector turned, with a little, swift movement, all his 
assumed suavity disappearing in an instant* 

" I shall want a warrant for this man's arrest, my lord,'^ 
be said, sharply. " Can you give me it here, or shall I come 
up to the Court?" 

The earl had been standing like a man turned to stone. 
His face was as white as death, his lips drawn. He had 
recognized the description of Heriot, had seen the drift of the 
Inspector's Questions, and knew, even before the man spoke, 
that he would be asked for the warrant for the arrest of his 
own son for a cruel and cowardly murder! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

** Sat nothing, sir," Stannard whispered, huskily, in the 
earl's ear. The earl, with bowed head, left the cotUiyi^) «s^^ 
went hack to the Court, accompanied bj ^tASOkSsdi ^s&^^sciKSiw 

\ 
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All the way Stannard's brain was buzzing. This turn of 
affairs was so sudden, so nnexpeoted, that he was taken oom- 
pletely by surprise. He had never thought of Heriot in con- 
nection mtk we murder; but now, as he began to trace the 
line of suspicion which had arisen in the inspector's mind, he 
saw how hiack the case a^nst Heriot could be made to look. 
They walked almost in silence to the Court The earl sunk 
into his chair at his writing-table, and as Jones r^arded him 
gravely, and with some surprise— for he had transacted 
magisterial business with the earl before this, and always 
found him self-possessed and calmly dignified-— Stannard said 
in a low, troubled voice: 
'* Shall I tell Mr. Jones all that has happened, sirP'^ 

The earl made a gesture of assent with his hand, and Stao^ 
nard turned to the mspector. 

** Are you aware, Mr. Jones,'* he said, " that you have 
asked Lord Averleigh for a warrant against his son. Lord 
Fayne?'' 

The inspector stared, and looked the horror he felt. 
*' Lord Fayne, Mr. MardibankI I ask for a warrant to anreefe 
this itinerant fiddler.'' 

" And he," said Stannard, " is Lord Payne. You may 
have heard something of Lord Fayne's career. It has been a 
wild and unfortunate one. He is fond of masquerading as a 
costermonger, as one of the lower orders. To gratify some 
whim, he has been assuming the character of a street 
musician — at least, I gather so from the description Warner 
gave." 

The inspector looked bewildered for a moment. " Lord 
Fayne?" he said. ^^Yes, I have heard something of his 
loruship's eccentricity. Of course, if he was the fiddler, it 
alters the case considerably. It would be absurd to suspect 
Lord Fayne of the murder of his father's gamekeeper." 

'^ Exactly. Of course," said Stannard, as if that settled 
the matter. 

^^ Yes," sidd the inspector. Then he looked a little uneasy, 
And glanced at the earL ** £r — when did you see Lord 
Fayne last, sir?" he asked. 

Stannard hesitated. ** Last night," he said. 

** Here?" asked the inspector. 

" No," said Stannard. " At Mr. Winsdale's, White Cot." 
He was beginning to get rather frighten^; banning te 

feel that the course of events was carrying him along ad 

ibongh aa the irresistible tide ot a ^m^ riveri 
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^* Lord Fayne has gone back to London^ or where?" asked 
flie mspeetor. 

" I — ^I — we do not know,'* replied Stannard. 

Mr. Jones looked grave and somewhat troubled. Dntjf 
and the love of his profession pulled him one way, and his 
disinclination to do anything that might annoy the earl — for 
whom he had a profound respect — ^pulled him the other. 

^* As you may be aware/^ said Stannard, ** the relations 
between Lord Averleigh and his son. Lord Fayne, are some- 
what strained. They have not met for some time. Lord 
Fayne happened to enter White Got last night, when Lord 
Arerlei^h, Lady Janet, and I were dining there. ^' 

" It IS very strange,** said Jones in a low voice. " May I 
ask if Lord Fayne hs^ a gun with him?" 

" I think not," said Stannard. " No, certainly he had 
not. I must have seen it," he added. 

** At what time did Lord Fayne go to White Cot?" asked 
Mr. Jones. 

Stannard knit his brows, and looked at the earl. He did 
not like to have to answer all these questions by himself. It 
would be well that he should not take too prominent a part in 
this inquiry. 

** Beally, I don't remember," he said. *' Do you, sir? It 
was after dinner* I suppose, about ten o'clock." 

The earl raised his worn face. ** It was not ten," he said. 

The inspector made a mental note. 

" I'm sorry to trouble you, sir," he said, " but may I ask 
you how long Lord Fayne stopped at White Cot? You will 
of course see, my lord, the reason for my questions. I am 
trying to disconnect Lord Fayne from this murder, and to 
remove any suspicions there may be." 

The earl inclmed his head. 

" Of course!" said Stannard. " The idea of regarding 
Lord Fayne with suspicion is absurd. You ask me how long 
he remained at White Cot? He was only there a few min- 
utes. They left almost immediately." 

" They?" repeated Mr. Jones, with a kind of subdued 
sharpness. " Who were they?" 

Stannard averted his head, as if he had committed a blunder. 

** What are we to do, sir?" he said to the earl. *' Is it 
necessary to tell him about the scene of last night? It can 
have nothing whatever to do with the murder of poor 
Porster— " 

Then he started^ as if he suddenly saw \iON7 \TCi'^T\>'ds:^ ^scSl^ 
lelevsat to the inqmry the incidents ot Isi&t xa:^\» "V^i^ 
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The inspector saw the start, and looked gravely from <me 
to the other. 

'^ I am afraid — ^I think you had better tell me everythinff 
there is to be told, sir. Yoa see," with plain candor^ **i 
dioold have to find it out some other way.'' 

^^ Tell him," said the earl, almost inaudibly. 

" What happened was this," said Stannard* " Lord Payne 
was followed to White Cot by a young woman, the daughter 
of Mrs. Warner, and by Balph Porster." 

The inspector's brows came down, and remained down, 
until Stannard had finished. 

^^ The young woman accused Lord Payne of having led 
her astray, and deserting her — at least, so we gathered from 
what followed. Salph Forster threatened Lord Payne. 
Wait! Do not be too ready to draw any conclusions from 
that. Lord Payne was quite calm, and took no notice what- 
ever of the man's threats. A painful scene ensued, and Lord 
Payne almost immediately left the house. I have no doubt, 
in my own mind, that he left the place and went quite 
away — probably to London. I feel sure that he did not see 
Balph Forster again. I am perfectly convinced — of course 
I am — that Loid Payne is as innocent of this crime as — ^I 
ami" He made the assertion boldly, his head thrown back, 
a slight flush on his face. 

Mr. Jones glanced at him for a moment, then dropped his 
eyes again. 

** Your theory is, sir," he said, ** that Lord Payne went off, 
probably with the young woman?" 

^* Just so," said Stannard. 

The inspector stood for a moment, with an inscrutable 
oountenance. 

**I will go down into the village, my lord," he said. 
^* One of my men may have found some clew by this time. I 
may want a warrant against some one. Shall I find your 
lordship at home, or shall I go to one of the other magis- 
trates?" 

** Come to me," said the earl, hoarsely. ^* I will remain at 
home." 

Mr. Jones went straight down to White Got, and, entering 
by the servants' hall, found Soames, the butler. Mr. 
Soames and he had some slight acquaintance, and Mr. Jones 
at once glided into the all-absorbing topic, over a glass of the 
dry sherry for which White Cot was famous. He did not 
(Beem at all inqiiisitive, but diac^xasfid the matter in quite an 
^miiimry w&j» But Mr. Sowoaaa ii«&» ds:^ \sDa»aa3iSi|^ 
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ezdtod^ and gare a ^phic description of the scene which be 
had witiiessed from the garden. 

" I said to myself, Mr. Jones,*' he remarked, with a solemn 
shake of the head, ** that we hadn't heard the last of the 
business. Poor Forster was jast like a madman. He was as 
white as that table-cloth, and his eyes blazed liked coals. It 
was only the girl that kept him from going for Lord Fayne.*' 

** Ah!" said Mr. Jones. " There's always the devil to pay 
when a woman is in the casa And so yon say that Lora 
Fayne walked off with the gun?'^ 

^*Well, I didn't say so," said Mr. Soames. ''Bnt I 
recollect, now, that he did. I saw him distinctly as I stood at 
the door leading to the servants' hall here^ and I think Mary^ 
the second hoose-maid, saw him too. Anyway, she heard 
Um and Balph and the girl talking together m the shrubbery. 
IKdn't you, Mary?" he asked of a servant, who stood by, 
listening with open mouth and eyes. 

** Yes," she said, eager to take part in the ccnversatioik 
'* Balph Forster was goiog on just as he went on in the 
library. I couldn't hear everything he said; but I did hear the 
word ^murder,' and I was so frightened I persuaded Mto 
Soames to come in and shut the door." 

Mr. Jones had got all he wanted* He finished his sherry, 
went outside, and taking off his peaked cap, wiped his brow, 
though the day was anything but a warm one. 

He was in a terrible fix. He was as certain, in his own 
mind, that Lord Fayne was the murderer of Balph Forster as 
that he, Jones, stood looking toward the Court. But to ask 
the great Earl of Averleigh for a warrant against his own son 
was a task which overwhelmed him. Detectives are not often 
the possessors of sympathetic natures, and Mr. Jones was gen- 
erally as hard as nails, as he would have put if; but thi» 
remembrance of the old nobleman, broken down by grief, sat 
like a nightmare upon the inspector's chest. But his sense of 
duty was too keen to permit him to hesitate long, and, with 
a shake like that of a Newfoundland coming out of an 
mipleasantly cold bath, he went back to the Court, was shown 
into the library, where the earl and Stannard were still sit- 
ting, and with a grimness which only partially concealed his 
emotion, in set terms demanded his warrant. 

" I'm very sorry, my lord," he said. 

The earl held up his hand as he wrote the document. 

" You are but doing your duty, Mr. Jones," he said, ^* as 
I — God help me I — must do mine. Although the evidence 
tfiCBinsfc JBJ Qobappj sou appeaxa aa jia^ml^^l^^ \ ^^ \tf:iVw8oss\^ 
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that he is gniltjr/' He raised his head and looked with aonow^ 

f nl dignity straight before him* 
Stannara started slightly, but made haste to say: 
'^ Guilty I It is impossiblel It is too absurd to snspeot 

him!" 

** No/' said the earL ** There is cause for snspidon; but 

I do not beliere that he is guilty. The man who committ^ 

this murder was a coward. Not satisfied with thmstinff the 

Eoor fellow over the edge of the quarry, he must have followed 
im and shot him as he lay helpless and unable to defend Um- 
eelf. My son — " He paused, for the door had opened, and 
Lady Janet and Eva stood just within the room. They had 
been unable to bear the suspense any longer. Eva had Lady 
Janet's hand claspfed in hers. 

^* Edmund,'' said Lady Janet, in a terrified voice, '' I can 
not bear it any longer! The servants are talldng — I have 
heard dreadful words. What is itf 

^he earl looked at her as if he scarcely saw or heard her. 

^* It is useless to attempt to conceal the truth from yon,'* 
he said. ** Balnh Forster — ^the man who was at White Got 
last night — has been murdered." Lady Janet clung to Eva. 
•* There is worse to come," said the earL ** You must try 
and bear it, as I am trying. Heriot is suspected of the mur^ 
der. The evidence against him is so strong that I have felt it 
my duty to issue a warrant for his arrest—-^' 

A faint cry rose from Eva, not from Lady Janet, who was 
incapable of uttering a sound. 

** It is not true!" she said. " He did not do it!" 

Stannard hurried to her side; but, somehow, he dared not 
touch her, and stood irresolute, biting his lips. The eari 
looked at her with sudden gratitude, though he did not guess 
at the reason which hadprompted her assertion. 

** No," he said. ** He is not guilty. With all his faults, 
with all his vices, he is not a coward. He would not strike a 
man excepting in fair fight. I remember him as a boy, and 
never has he shown the slightest meanness. He was wild and 
reckless, but he was never a cur, such as the man who com* 
mi tied this deed must be!" 

Eva crossed the room, as if she did not know what she were 
doirg^ and put her hand upon his shoulder. 

" That is true!" she swd. " That is true!" Her voice 
broke with a sob, and she hid her face upon his breast. 

The earl put his arm round her, his eyes filling with tears. 
Her defense of his erring son, the avowal of her l)elief in his 
imoomce^ broke down al) hia atoicai comi^oanxet 
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^ OOQ JtaSB yoa^ my dearl'^ he exclaimed in a low, brolcea 
foioe. ** It 18 Jdnd of you to say so; and^ though you do not 
kiK>w him^ yon are quite right to believe him mnooent. He 
is bad aud worthless^ but he is not so utterly vile and mean a9 
to have done this thing.'' 

Still holding and soothing her^ his thin^ trembling hand 
i^Km her bent head, he addressed the inspector: 

** You will find my son. Lord Fayne, very quickly, I have 
little doubt. When you have arrested him, tell him that I, 
his tatindT, believe him to be innocent, and that I will take aUL 
necessary measures for his defense. Ask him to tell you 
where he was and what he did after he left my presence last 
night.'' He drew himself up to his full height, and looked 

fravely at tiie inspector. ** He will tell you the truth. Yes, 
do not think that, bad as he is, he would lie to save his life!" 
Mr. Jones inclined his head. 

** I shall do so, my lord," he said in a low voice, and he 
left the room. 

Stannard had spent some very trying moments. He was 
no whiter than the rest, but there was a peculiar expression 
ii^ his eyes which must have startled them if they had nob 
been too absorbed to notice him. 

The earl's declaration of Heriot's innocence; his designation 
of the murderer as a coward and a cur, had cut on even Stan- 
nard's callous conscience like the lash of a whip. For one 
brief instant, as the old man's dear tones rang like a bell 
through the room, Stannard had caught a glimpse of himself 
from which even he mentally recoiled. He stood biting the 
inside of his nether lip stealthily, unable to move, unable to 
speak, and watching Eva from the comers of his eyes. The 
earl was the first to oreak the silence. 

'^ Hush! hush, my dear!" he said, gently and soothingly, 
to Eva, who was crying noiselessly on his breast. ^^ I am 
grieved that the shadow of this terrible calamity should fall 
upon your bright young life. God knows we would have kept 
it from you if we could have done so, but that was impossible. 
Thank you once more, my de^r, for the words you uttered 
just now. Though I know they were only the expression of 
sympathy for a broken-hearted old man, I value them as 
dearly as if they had been prompted by the absolute knowl- 
ed^ of my son's innocence. 60 now with Janet, my dnld, 
and leave me to face my great trouble alone." 

She and Lady Janet passed out, and the earl simk icto nip 
cbaift 
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Staimaid moistened his lips. '^ We mnst consiajBr Vfhs^ k 
to be done, sir/' he began. 

The earl looked up witli i rapt and absorbed expression oc 
his ht^gard face. 

" Yes/' he said, " Nothing can be done nntil Heriot is 
f cund. There will be no difficolty. He will give himself up 
th3 instant he hears that this charge has been made against 
mzTLo You will please go to the authorities and inci'ease the 
TOTfard I offered to that of one thousand pounds. I must 
write to Heriot to-night. No; there will he no difficulty ia 
finding him." 

This is exactly what Mr. Jones had thought; but before 
many hours had passed he had reason to beheve that he had 
been too confident. After he had left the Court he had 
started all the intricate and elaborate machinery which is now 
employed by the law when it is in the pursuit of a criminal 
living from justice. He wired an accurate description of 
Heriot Fayne to Scotland Yard; detectives were set on the 
watch at all the termini; the ports^ from which the greaJb 
ocean liners take their departure^ were as closely watched, 
and the ports of arrival on the continents of America and 
Europe were planted with skilled detectives, ready to arrest 
Heriot Fayne the moment he should disembark. 

Mr. Jones, while making his inquiries and following up the 
case at Averleigh, expected every hour the significant tele- 
gram, ** G. H. ; 0. K.,'' which means, " Got him; all right r* 
r^ut the telegram did not arrive, and on the following after^ 
noon Mr. Jones took the tnun for London, muttering: *^ Widi 
I'd gone for the girl at first It's always the best plan, after 
all/' 

He was going after Qraca. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Gracb and Johnnie were sitting in her room. They had 
just returned from performing at a fashinable afternoon '* At 
Home." Johnnie had played even better than usual, and 
there had been a pathos in Grace's simple songs which had 
touched even the limp and languid audience of which such 
gatherings always consist. 

Since her return from Averleigh, Grace had been very sad 
and very subdued indeed. Her parting with Heriot waB 
Jjkeiy to leave a mark upon her nature which no time of proe- 
pmtj oould eBaa^ 8te bad noi \iq!^ J^Vso^ 
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beeu <ir what had occurred^ and^ with that delicacy which di& 
tingnished him> and which belongs to all artistic natures^ he 
had refrained from asking any questions; but, though he could 
not see her face, he could hear her voice, and he knew tiiat 
something had happened to sadden her. 

Grace had made the tea, and they were sitting down to it, 
and discussing the success they had achieved at the '^At 
]B[ome,'^ when there came a knock at the door, and Mr. Jones 
entered. 

*^ How do you do. Miss Warner?" he said in his gentlest 
and blandest voice. ** I am afraid I am intruding. DonH be 
alarmed,'* for Grace had risen, and was regarding him with 
nervous surprise. " I am only come on a little matter of 
business. May I sit down?" 

Grace gave him a chair, and he drew it to the table, in the 
friendliest way. 

" If you were to offer me a cup of tea now. Miss Warner,'* 
he said, " upon my word, I shouldn't refuse, for I have come 
all the way from Averleigh — " 

Grace started, and repeated the word, and the color flew to 
her face. 

Mr. Jones noticed her agitation, though he did not appear 
to do so. 

** Yes," he said; " I am Inspector Jones, of Newton, yon 
know; and I dare say you can guess what I've come abouf 

Grace shook her head. 

** No? Of course, you've heard what has happened thereP* 

** No," said Grace in a low voice. 

** Oh, come! You must have seen it in the papers," said 
Mr. Jones. ^^ It's all in the contents bills, and the news- 
paper boys must have shouted it about the streets.'^ 

" I never see a paper," said Grace. " I have not heard 
anything. What is it.''" 

Mr. Jones looked at her first with incredulity; but some- 
thing in the fair, child-like face made him feel ashamed of his 
suspicions. 

" Well, I've ffot to tell jx)u," he said, ^velv. " A dread- 
ful murder has been committed at Averleiffh— '' 

Grace uttered a cry,* and rose from ner seat^ her hand 
pressed to her heart 

** Lord Heriot?'* she exclaimed. 

Mr. Jones nodded significantly. 

" No," he said. '* It is not Lord Fayne who was mnr* 
dered, but another man. Can you not goesB the poor &Ua^^ 
nemeF JQ^ieuBaipfaForster." 
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Grace 01111E Into her doit, ml ooyered her laoe imH her 
hands. Mr. Jones watohed her closely. 

** Yesy'' he said. ** He was found murdered the mornbtt 
foaleftAyerleigh. He was thrown oTsr the quarry and shot 
file niffht yon went to White Oof 

** OhI who— who— <x>nld have done it?" she moaned. 

** Ahl that's what we are trymg to find out. But Fai 
afraid there canH be very much doubt about it I'm afraid 
you can't haye very muoh doubt" 

Oraoe looked at him m a stupor of grieC '' WhoP' ite 
whispered. 

Mr. Jones leaned oyer the table. 

** Lord Faynel" he said in a corresponding whisper. 

Grace looked at him with a wild horror for a moment; Hbm 
the blood rushed to her face again, and in a burst of indigUA* 
tion she exclaimed, not loudly, but in a voice as dear as a 
beU: 

" It's a liel" 

Mr. Jones leaned back in his chair, if the truth must be 
told, somewhat staggered. He had expected her to show, by 
tears and terror, her knowledge of the crime and the crimhia^ 
but her steadfast eves, the eloquent ring of truth in her roioe^ 
** gave him pause,'' as Hamlet says. 

^' You don't believe itP" He said. 

** Believe itf" echoed Grace. Then she turned to Johnnia 
'^ Johnnie, they say that Mr. Dick has committed murder I" 

Johnnie turned his sightless eyes from one to the othei^ 
fiien he laughed — actual^ laughed. 

'^That's nonsensel" he said in his thin treble. ''Be 
€Ouldn't do it!" 

Mr. Jones was more staggered than before. 

** Look here. Miss Warner," he said, ** IVe come here to 
get your evidence. I mi^ht have coaxed it out of you with- 
out telling you anything; but that's not my way. You've got 
to tell me everythmg you know, painful as it may be to you; 
and, just to show you how useless it would be for you, my 
dear, to keep anything back, I'll tell you, in six words, the 
case against Lord EVtyne, and you'll see that the coroner's 
jury had good ffroundis for returning a verdict ^ willful mur* 
der agaiuOT him!" 

Grace's lips formed, rather than repeated, the dreadful 
words, " Willful muiderl" 

Mr. Jones related, with perfect honesty, the incidents of 
Ae crime; Grace listening, with white face and horrified eyes. '' 
'' Taa flae^" he said, Iioid ¥a^ii<b %&xfi5^i(fiAk >3ut ^ moi 
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ymir**— lie hesitated — ^'^ lover. He, nnfortmiately, meets 
jonr other lover, poor Forster; there is ajpamfnl scene at 
White Got; Lord Fayne is seen going from White Got with a 
gun in his hand; he is heard to uireaten Balph Forster; 
Forster is f oand dead in the qnanr, fliot with the gnn Lord 
Fayne carried, lyin? beside him. There can be no doabt of 
tiie connection of the gan with Lord Fayne, for he had been 
seen in Newton with it that morning. Loid Fayne is known 
to be a man of wild and reckless character. All London is 
acqaainted with his career. Ee has been np before the 
magistrates on a charge of assault quite lately; he had a fi^ht 
with a miner on the very morning of the murder. What 
more probable than that he and Balph Forster met each other 
on the lonely moor that nighty and that, in a fit of passion. 
Lord Fayne killed his jealous rival?*' 

Grace leaned back m her chair, breathmg heavfly and pain, 
fully. 

It all seemed so terribly black! And yet she knew, in her 
heart, that Lord Fayne was innocent. 

** But/* continued Mr. Jones, with solemn emphasis, ''the 
most damning piece of evidence consists in the fact that Lord 
Fayne has taken flight. He disappeared .immediately after 
the murder, and has not been found.^* 

Grace remained silent She had not even yet realized the 
whole of the awful business. 

" Now,'' said Mr. Jones, " of course. Lord Fayne left 
Averleigh with you. Miss Warner. 1 want you, for your own 
sake, to tell me all that you know about him and his disap- 
pearance. It can't make it worse for him, because there is 
already enous:h evidence to—'' He stopped before the dread- 
inl words, "hang him." 

*^ Lord Fayne did not leave Arerleigh with me," etoA 
Grace. \ 

** Is that the truth?" asked Mr. Jones. " Miss Warner, l| 
be^ of you to conceal nothing. He must hare left with you." 

°^ He did not leave with me," said Grace. '' I did not see 
lum after — " 

*^ After what?" asked Mr. Jonesi 

'' After I parted with him on the moof that nidit." 

" What tune was that?" 

'' I do not know," said Grace, putting her hand to her 
head. '' I could not tell; it was not very long after we left 
White Cot. It was—" 

She stopped suddenljr; for, as her bewildered brain. «Qd»isi- 
«ed to leoail the incadentB ot that xngjcit m ^Steot ^qess^» 
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fie^nenoe, tbere flaabed upon her the remembranoe of tht 
firing of a gnn idiich she nad heard while she had been talk- 
ing to Heriot. She rose from her chair, and, looking steadilj 
into Mr. Jones' eyes' said, breathlessly r 

" You — say — that — ^he — was — shot?'* 

Mr. Jones nodded, watching her like a lynx. 

'' Then he did not do it/^she said; ''he did not do iti I 
know it! Oh, thank Godl" 

Mr. Jones was staggered again. In his own mind he had M 
doubt whatever of Lord Fayne's ^oilt. As he had said, th» 
evidence seemed altogether oonclosive. Bat Grace's face, the 
tone of her voice, as she annoonced Lord Fayne's innocence^ 
amazed and startled him. He looked at her with grave 
intensity; then he said, sternly: 

'' If Lord Fayne did not murder Balph Forster, who didP' 

Grace looked from side to side, like a hunted hare. 

** I don't know," she said. ** My head's in a whirL I can 
not think. Bat he did not do it He coald not, as Jcdlumia 
Bays." 

There was a panse. Then Mr. Jones said very ometly: 

** You are keeping something from me. Miss Warner. I 
ean ^uite understand your belief in Lord Fayne. A woman 
is qmte right in believing in the man she loves — " 

Grace's white face grew crimson, then as suddenly went pale 
again. 

Mr. Jones nodded* 

'' You will not deny that Lord Fayne was your lover," be 
said. ** I am sorry to have to speak so plainly and give you 
pain—" 

'' Lord Fayne was never a lover of mine," said Grace, 
almost inaudibly. ''He never cared for me. I was never 
anythmgtohim— " 

The accents, her face, bore the impress of truth. Mr. 
Jones gazed at her in astonishment. 

" Gome," he said. " Tell me all you know about this 
business." 

Grace looked at him steadily, and into her pretty face came 
that expression of firmness and decision which Heriot fViyne 
had noticed. Her lips closed tightly; then she said in a loWf 
steady voice: 

" I will tell you nothinge I have promised, and I will keep 
my ^mise." 

" Promised whian?" 

"Lord FsTne/' said Grace. " When he teDa me Uwk I 
JBT/ ^peak^ I wiU fliieaky bub iio\> \a^ 
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Ur. Jones looked at her attentiyely. 
-' ** And yet/' he said^ quietly^ ^' what yoa m^t say nu^ 
amre Lord Fayne's life. At present every tittle of evidence is 
l^ainst him. He will be caught — ** 

" You have not caught him yetP' said Grace. ** "When he 
eomes back — ^and he will come back and face all this — ^he may 
give me leave to speak. Until then I shall say nothing; 
and '' — she added^ with a tonch of true femininity — ^^ no one 
shall make me.'' 

Mr. Jones rose. 

'^ You'd better come back with me to Averlei^'^ he said, 
gravely. 

^' Yon mean that yon are goins to take me in chargeP^ 
said Orace^ but without any kind of consternation. 

" No, no,*' said Mr. Jones, with a slight smile. ** Though 
I tell you frankly. Miss Warner, that I should be fully justi- 
fied in doing so, for I believe that you know a great deal 
about this murder; but I don't think it's necessary to take 
you into custody. All the same, I've got to keep my eye 
upon you — ^you understand that, of course — and I can do it 
easier down there than in London, where you might— err« 
well, give me the slip, and some trouble." 

** I will come," said Grace. 

**And me, too," said Johnnie. **I won't leave Grace; 
we've got money put by — " 

" Oh, the money's all right," said Mr. Jones. ** You sha'n't 
lose by it. We'll start to-morrow. You'll give me your 
word that you won't bolt after Lord Payne to-night?" 

" No," said Grace, very quietly. ** I can promise that, 
because I do not know wnere he is. If I did I would go to 
him, or send to him and tell him what is being said against 
him, and he would come back like the wind." 

^^ Then I wish you did know where he is," said Mr. Jones, 
with profound sincerity. 

Grace was silent for a moment. 

** I — I want to ask you a question," she said* 

^'Ask away," said Mr. Jones. ''It's <mly fair. Tve 
asked you plenty." 

The color rose faintly to her face. 

'' Does — does Miss Winsdale believe that he is guiltyP^ die 
asked, almost inaudibly. 

'' No!" he repUed. '' Both Miss Winsdale and the eail 
believe him to be innocent, and say so pretty stonUy*'' 

Gmoe aaad notbuig^ Mr. Jonea waiJk^ te ^ ifi£2ND»&b ^bl 
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** VH be here for yon at half past ten to-morroWf " he MNk 
till ihen^ good-bye. If ym should obange yoio; ■dni 
between now and then. Miss Warner — '^ 
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Graoe shook her head. 

** I shall not change my mind,'' she said* 

Mr. Jones looked at her with his head on one side, just as* 
nrturaUst might study some extremely interesting spedmeDf 
^n ^ook hwds with her, patted Johnnie softly on tne headf 
mod took his departure. When he got down into the ffrimy 
street he stood and stared at the pavement in a contemidatm 
fashion, which afforded unbounded amusement to seveml 
urchins, who jeeringly declared, in the words of tiie efea> 
popular song, ^^ 'Ee don't know where 'e are!'' And never 
was a quotation more applicable. For the first time Mr« 
Jones began to feel that he did not know where he was. Until 
to-night, notwithstanding the earl's and Miss Winsdale's beliel 
m Ix>rd Fayne's innocence, Mr. Jones had never had auT 
doubt of his guilt; but his interview with Grace Warner haH 
shaken his opinion to an extraordinary degree. 

It was not what Orace had said, as much as what she hai 
not said, that had impressed him. He had expected to find 
her overwhelmed with fear, had expected her to sob out her 
confession of her share in, or knowledge of, the crime: ia 
short, he had hoped to have been able to forge the last link IB 
the chain of evidence against Lord Fayne bv Grace's fud* 
But, somehow, for the ^rst time, he began to feel the shadow 
of a doubt of Lord Favne's guilt. He believed every word 
that Grace had said. He was an experienced detective, bbA 
prided himself on being able to detect a lie, even when it WJI 
uttered by the most plausible liar; and he felt convinced Afll 
whatever else she might be, Grace was not that. 

The pretty, gentle face, the sweet and simple Toioe> had 
affected him to an astonishing extent* 

*^ I wish," he said to himself, as he walked on, still staring 
at the pavement, ^ that I'd followed the ordinary course, fmS 
one for Grace Warner at first; but I felt so sure of eettinff 
old of Lord Fayne in an hour or two! InnocentI The ean 
says he is innocent. Miss Winsdale says he's innocent^ md 
what carries more weight with me, this ^1 swears he's inno- 
eent. Yeij well, then; why the devil did he make a bdt for 
itP And if he didn't murder Balph Forster^ who didf 
"^ ' " finditontt i^KUbgribl 
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OHAPTEB XXX. 

MsL JoKBB took Grace and Johnnie back wita him to 
Ayerleigh, and placed them in the charge of the Warners. 
He was very friendly all the way down, and did not once refer 
to the mnrder; in mat, he was so friendly and pleasant that 
Grace almost — ^bnt not quite — ^forgot the terrible bosiness in 
which he was engaged. 

Her ideas of a detective had been gleaned from the pages of 
smidry highly colored novels, and iC*. Jones was quite nnlike 
any of the gentry therein depicted. There was nothing mys- 
terioos or uncanny about him; he did not walk on tiptoe, or 
look from side to side out of the comers of his eyes, but, 
indeed, behayed just like an ordinary and very agi^eable 
person. 

He bought a thick m^ for Grace and Johnnie, a ffoodly 
supply of magazines and illustrated periodicals, and haU-way 
down produora from under the seat a picnic-basket» which, if 
tt did not contain fare quite as luxurious as that which Coster 
Dick had purchased for the never-to-be-forgotten supper, held 
a very nice little lunch, of which he persuaded Grace and 
Johnnie to partake. 

** It's no use being more unhappy than you can help. Miss 
Warner,'^ he remarked, cheeriully and very sensibly. 
** Going without food won't bring poor Forster back to life, <Hr 
help us to discover the man who killed hinu Fm sure yon 
and Johnnie will be glad to leave London for a little while; a 
dbange won't do either of you any harm, and, besides, you'll 
bot^ of you be all the better for a little resf 

He continued to make himself pleasant, and was as attent- 
ive to Grace as if she had been a princess instead of vhrtually 
lus prisoner. She grew very tired before they reached Aver^ 
leign, and Mr. Jones extemporized quite a comfortable couch, 
and insisted upon her lyin^ down, covering her very snugly 
with the rug, and he and Johnnie talked m whispers wmle 
she slept. 

Be was just as pleasant when he took them to the cottage. 

*^ Vyq brought your daughter and her young friend to staj 
with you for a little while, Mrs. Warner," he said. ** This 
bnfidness has quite upset her, of course; and she^d much better 
down here with ]fou than fretting her heart out eiknv<b \£l V!s^ 
diitqr LoDdoL Aoi, look h&tQ, it 1 ^ir^cA x^itu V ^^yd^&s^V 
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talk abonfc his affair more than I could help/' and he smilad 
— :«ii„ j^und at them. ** Miss Grace has made up her mind 




that she won't say anything aboat it antil Lord Fayne is 
arrested — comes back — and I m not going to press her. In 
fact, I^m not going to worry her in any way, and if you'll let 
me drop in now and again m a friendly way, I'll promise not 
to say a word about it 

He shook hands in the friendliest manner, and then went 
off to the Court to re^rt progress. On his way he thought a 
great deal of Orace; m fact, almost as much of Grace as of 
the case. 

He was shown into the library at the Court, and the earl 
and Stannard Marshbank presently came to him. Both men 
looked grave and sad, of course; but of the two Stannard 
Marshbank appeared to be the most careworn and anxious. 
In fact, Mr. Jones was rather startled by a certain change in 
him. 

^^ I'm afraid you're not been well, Mr. Marshbank?" he 
said. 

Stannard colored slightly, and a swift frown of annoyance 
passed over his face. 

" Thank you," he said, coldly. " I am very well, but I— 
we are all — in great trouble over this business. Have you 
found mv cousin. Lord Pavne?" 

** No," said Mr. Jones; " I'm sorry to say I have not. It's 
the most mysterious case of disappearance that has ever come 
under my notice. The furtive generally leaves some slight 
clew behind him, but Lord Fayne has got off — I beg your 
pardon, my lord, I don't mean the word in an offensive 
sense — without leaving a trace behind him to help us. I can't 
even make up my mnid whether he has left tne country or 
not I did thmk that I should be able to get an inkling as tc 
his whereabouts from the young person who was down horo 
that night. I mean Miss Warner; but I'm quite convinced 
that, though she knows something about the murder, she 
does not know where Lord Fayne is." 

Both Stannard Marshbank and the earl looked up. 

^* She must teU everything she knows," said the earL 

** Yes," said Mr. Jones, quietly. " But she refuses to say 
anything; and my experience is, that when a woman has made 
up her mind to keep her mouth shut, it's much more dif&cult 
to open than an oyster." 

** She will be made to speak at the trial," s^d Stannard in 
A dry voice, 
^^xes/" said Mr. Jones. ^^ ^v]Lt> Viosbx^ ^ssa't he an; tdal 
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tmxal WB-ye foand Lord Fayne. When he oomes back he will 
release her from her promise not to speaks no donbt.'^ 

^^ My son has asked her to be sUent?'^ said the earl^ and he 
sighed deeply, ** It is a terrible mystery/* 

'^It is tnat/' assented Mr. Jones^ cheerfolly. ''Mean« 
while, I've got Miss Warner down at the cottage here> under 
my eye.*' 

Stannard had hard work to repress a start. 

** Of what use is she down here?'' he said^ as casually as he 
could. 

** Welli you see,*' explained Mr. Jones, " it's not unlikely 
that Lord Fayne may write to her; if so, the letter will be for- 
warded on from her London address; I shall stop it at the 
post-office here, and the postmark on the envelope will give 
me the clew. *' 

" Why does he hide away?'* said the earl, bitterly. " I 
know that he is innocent; but I can not understand why he 
has taken flight I will have advertisements put in all the 
papers." 

*' That wonld be a waste of money, my lord,'* said Mr. 
Jones, quietly. '* I should think nearly eyery newspaper in 
the English language must have an account of the murder, 
and Lord Fayne can't help seeing if 

The earl sighed again — ^almost groaned, indeed — ^and left 
the room as if he could not bear a longer interview. 

** This Grace Warner has said nothing, you sayP* said 
Stannard, with his e^es fixed on the ground. 

** Absolutely notmnff," said Mr. Jones; " and," he added, 
as he took his leave, ** I don't know that I want her to say 
anything until Lord Fayne is found* The fact is, Mr. Marsh- 
bank, the case is not quite so simple as I thought it." 

*^ What do you mean? There can be no doubt about Lord 
Favne's guilt— innocence, I mean?" 

Sir. Jones shook his head, with his hand on the doore 
' I never express an opinion, sir," he said. ** I leave that t^ 
the judge and jury." 

Stannard, after he had gone, walked up and down the room, 
his head bent, his hands clasped tightly behind hinu The 
strain was beginning to tell upon hun. Even a callous man 
like Stannard Marshbank can not commit a cold-blooded mur- 
der without suffering a little inconvenience. 

The blood-stained face of the murdered man had an awk- 
ward and unpleasant trick of floating before him. Sometimes 
he saw it on the white table-cloth beeide Yn& "^Yai^i^^ «a\£l^\1vccl<^ 
it looked 4mt aii bim tiom one kA tiie imxiox^m^lQ^diXW^ra^^ 
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room; it peered at him over the hedge when he went fcnr i^ 
walk; ifc came between him and the perscHi with whom ha 
talkea; and, wc .le than all, it sat on the end of the bed^ and 
stared at him all n]g;ht long, so that it was extremely difficult 
for him to ^et to sleep; and when he slept, it was only to so 
over the oii, ^rewsome business, with every detail in um 
proper place. 

Under these distressing circumstances, it was not to be won- 
dered at tbat Mr. Stannard Marshbank's health was seriously 
impaired. He tried to forget the ghastly face in hard work^ hA 
it came between him and his Blue £k)oks, and actniJly haa 
the impertience to follow him into the sacred precincts of the 
House of Commons. 

Stannard Marshbank had been expected to make one of his 
eloquent and telling speeches at the close of the session whidi 
had just been brought to an end, and he had got on lus le^ 
and commenced his speech in his usual calm and incisiye 
manner. The House was full, and had greeted him with bm, 
encouraging and anticipatory cheer, for Stannard Marshbank 
was never better worth listening to than at the close of the 
session, when he could review his opponents' mistakes irifix 
scathing satire, and laud his friends' achievements with 
flowery eloquence. 

But that night the House was disappointed. It noticed 
that the honorable member had been rather pale when he 
started; but the pallor suddenly grew to lividity, and, in the 
middle of a beautifully constructed sentence, he suddenly 
stopped, started in a fixed and vacant manner over the 
Speaker's head, and, as if bereft of the power of speedi^ 
sunk into his seat. 

A murmur of astonishment had gone up; and his friends — 
or, rather, his party — for Stannard Marshbank had few 
friends — looked at each other aghast, too dismaved to move 
for a moment or two. When they had recovered sufficiently 
to hurry into the lobby, and ask him what was the matter, 
they were too late to find him. Mr. Marshbank had hurriedlF 
left the House. 

His break-down was attributed to the effect of the painful 
scandal which Lord Fayne had brought upon his family; and 
there were some persons who were mdined to oensure Stan- 
2iard Marshbank for appearing in public while the doud hung 
over the houp'^ of Averieigh. 

He retumad to the Court, where the gloom which seemed 
to envelop the place, and every one in it* only served t» 
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JChon^ no date bad beem fixed; it had been generally 
understood that his marria^^ with Eva should take place as 
early as possible; bat, with a charge of marder hanging over 
Ids cousm^ no marriage coold at present be thought of; and^ 
indeed, though he and Eya met every day, they were scarcely 
iike an engaged couple. 

She had always been, as it were, on her guard with him. 
From the moment of their betrothal there h^ been a barrier 
like tiiat of ice between them, which even his undoubted pas- 
don could not melt But since the night of the murder^, the 
barrier had ^rown thicker and still more impassable. Eva 
never refused to see him, or made excuses for avoiding him. 
She rode with him and walked with him, and sat with him in 

Sniet corners, after the manner of engaged persons; but, 
bough she was gentleness itself, there was a certain reserve 
in her manner which kept him at arm's-length. 

He chafed and fumed inwardly, and, m the occasional 
levnlsions which his kind of passion knows, was very often on 
the point of cursing her for " a cold-blooded jade;'' but, 
though he knew she did not love him, he had no intention of 
releasing her. He knew that she could not escape. If she 
should make the least attempt to do so, he would swoop down 
upon her father with a mortgage which gave him absolute 
power over every foot of land, every stick and stone Mr. 
Winsdale possessed. Yes, she should be his wife, he deter- 
mined, though all the world came between them I He had 
become forger, even murderer, to get her, and have her he 
would! 

But he was careful not to show the least sign of his impa« 
tience and resentment. His manner to her was a perfect 
blend of tender respect and devotion, and, though he postured 
as the greatest sunerer by Heriot Fayne's crimes, he never 
uttered a word of complaint. 

Heriot Fayne's disappearance puzzled and bewildered him. 
Why had Heriot flown on the night of the murder? And 
what was the connection between Heriot and Grace Warner? 
What did she know about the murder, and why had Heriot 
exacted a promise from her not to speak? 

And now she was here — ^here in Averleigh, and he might 
meet her at any moment. The sight of him might so enrage 
her that she might denounce him. If she should, the p^ 
relations between thacn would give that sharp grayhound^ 
Jones, w clew to the actual murderer! 

The sweat came out upon his forehead ^ ae \^«j(!)^\v^ «s^ 
down the looxn, dodging that awfol, bVoodL-^ssk&dx^ "isK^ 
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which floated jnst above the third row of the book-eholTtaL 
He must not meet her. In fact, he conclnded^ as he scmk 
with a shiver into the chair, it would be as well for him to g# 
away for a little while. A few more nights of sleeplessness, a 
few more days with that awful face floating aboat him, and he 
would be, if not actually out of his mind, in such a condition 
as to attract notice, and, perhaps, arouse suspicion. 

Yes, he must go away lor a little while; ^o away from the 
place of which every person and spot remmded him of the 
deed of blood. After a slight change he would come back, 
braced up, and restored to his usual confident self-reliance. 
Besides, Heriot Fayne would be sure to be arrested, a trial 
would take place, and it would be well for him — Stannard — 
to be out of the way. And yet, no; he would have to be at 
that trial, whenever it took place. The sweat poured out 
afresh as he pictured himself standing in the witness-box, with 
all the eyes in court fixed upon him, with the dread of what 
Grace Warner would have to tell gnawing at his heart. He 
got up, and went into the breakfast-room, and mixed himself 
some brandy and water, and he felt a little better after drink- 
ing it, and took a more cheerful view of things. After all, 
the evidence against Keriot was complete and damning, and 
there was nothing against him — Stannard — excepting Grace. 
Weil, he mast either buy her off or flatly contradict whatever 
she might say. After all, who would believe the word of a 
woman of no reputation against a gentleman of such irre- 
proachable character as Mr. Stannard Marshbank? 

But he would go away for a little while. He went up to 
town that afternoon, and had a little chat with the Unaer- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

" Want to run across the herring-pond, Marshbank?^* said 
that gentleman; " and want an excuse, eh? Well, I can 
understand your being desirous of getting away for a litUe 
while.** 

" Yes,** said Stannard; " it isn't p^leasant to be stared at 
as the cousin of a man who has committed the most dastardly 
murder of the century.'* 

^' Quite so,** said the under-secretary. ^' I can see that 
this sad business has knocked you out of time. You looked 
like a ghost in the House the other night. It*s the best thing 
you can do, to get a thorough change; and, as the House is 
not sittmg, we can spare you. 

** Thanks,** said Stannard. *' Perhaps you*ll send me 
somewhere? Will vou? I could scarcely leave my uncle just 
M tiu8 juncture unless I livexQ Qomig^iil^' 
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The mider-eecretaiy looked at the pallid face aud the cold 
Uue eyes corionsly* ^^ Heartless beast I'^ he thought to him- 
self; but he didn't say so aloud^ for Mr. Stannard Mai^bank 
was valnable to his party^ and most not be offended. 

** All right/' he said. ^' I see. 1^11 look np some busineis 
I can send you off on, and let you know.*' 

" At once, if you will, please," said Stannard. 

On the evening of the next day he came into the drawing-- 
room with an offieial-lookinff paper in his hand./ Mr. Wins- 
dale and Eva were there, wiLn the earl and Lady Janet. They 
had been talking in the low and strained tones which had 
become habitual to them since the murder, and they all 
looked np and glanced at the paper as Stannard entered, as 
if they expected and dreaded that it had solne refereuce to the 
subject which was never off their minds. 

IStannard understood the look^ and bit his lip with impa* 
tience and irritation. 

** I have just received an important letter from the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,*' he said. 

The earl sighed, as if disappointed. 

" He wishes me," continued Stannard, ** to go abroad on 
a rather delicate mission. There has been a uttle unpleas- 
antness connected with our consul at Montevideo. It is a 
matter of some importance, and the Foreign Office is very 
desirous that the affair should be settled without any fuss. I 
am afraid that if full publicity were given to the affair, it 
might injure our party." He paused, and looked at the 
letter thoughtfully. " They are paying me rather a compli- 
ment in asking me to go, and, I expect, if I had been able to 
accept, and bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion, they 
would offer me a place in the Government. But, of course^ 
I can not go. I can not leave you all just now." And he 
looked round sympathetically, allowing his eyes to rest with 
tender regard upon Eva's downcast face. 

" I do not see why you should not go," said the earl, 
gravely. " You have suffered enough through us already," 
he added, bitterly, " and you can do us no go^ by remaining. 
No one can do any good, can clear up this mystery, until — 
until Heriot is found. Besides, duty to one's country, one's 
party, should always come before duty to one's self or to 
one's relations; but" — ^he went on, laying his hand upon 
Eva's arm tenderly — " it is for Eva to decide, it is for her to 
bid you go or stay." 

Stannard went over to her chair and bent OT«t hax* ** TL^ 
me tiutt I ought uot to go now* dosbioskiV' \^ isjaissaKAi^ 
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'' Believe me» I would rather net ffa It woold oob^ que t 
great deal to leave yon at any time> ont now-— eh, yon imdn^ 

standi'' 

Eva looked 8t?aight before her. She felt ashamed of Hbe 
sadden sense of I'^lief which came to her at tiie thonffht ot 
his departure. He never came near her, never addressed her, 
especially in this soft, marmnroos tone, without roosing 
within her boeom a feeling of repugnanoe and antagonism. 

** I can not say/' she said, ^* whether yon ongbl:- to go or 
not. Lord Averleigh says that yoa onght to go> that it is 
your duty; if so—" 

** Certainly you ought to go,'* said the earL '* When I 
was working for the party I never allowed anything to come 
between me and my duty to it This is an opportunity of 
proving your usefulness; you must not let it slip. Oo, by all 
means. I think that H will be a good thing for von in other 
ways; we have all noticed, we can not have failed to notice, 
that you are not welL A change will do you good: it will be 
better for you to ^t away from this plaoo;, and the dark 
doud which is crushmg ns aUL Write to the nnder-fieoretaij 
and accept.'' 

Stannard went through a pretty affectation of hesitation. 

" If I were only thinking of myself," he said, ** 1 should at 
once refuse; but I can not forget that there is one " — ^he 
touched Eva's shoulder with the tips of his fingers, causing 
her to shudder imperceptibly — '^ who will share in my career} 
and I must think of her. 1 will ^o for jour sake, dearest" 

Eva tried to find some words m which to respond to this 
touching unselfishness, but she could not, and her head bent 
lower. 

'^ I am afrdd I must start at once," s^d Stannard* 
''' There is not a moment to lose, accorcQng to the under* 
sn3retary, who, in anticipation of my acceptance, has booked 
a oerth, and made all preparations for my departure." 

When he said " good-bye " to Eva that nicht he tried to 
break down the barrier between them. He had sworn to him* 
self that he would force her to respond to his passion; but 
when the parting took place in the hall, he fett, with an 
inward fury, that he was powerless to pierce the armor ot 
reserve in which she was shielded. 

He took her in his arms, and looked into her eyes with a 

passionate demand for one answering glance of love, but 

!Eva was a& snow. Not a tinge of color came into her pale 

iace, and she was like a dead woman, or a ghost, to his ton'?h. 

^^ Qood'bjBV^ be said, hoacaely. ^^ ^o\i\s!^\ki ^cona^^si^QB^Ik 
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Qoats me to kave yoiL Will yon not say yon aie sony I am 
goiiigf Ihra» speak one word to mer' His Toice was almost 
a cry. She tned to speak as he would have her, bnt the 
woras seemed to freeze on her lips. She did raise her eyee, 
bat their ooldness smote him to the heart. 

** I — ^I hope that yon will come back all the better for the 
change^'' was all she oonld say* 

He took his arm from her^ almost with a gestnre as ol 
patting herefrom him. She waited a moment^ then tamed 
away to retarn to the drawing-roooL He stood at the hall 
door, outfflde of which the broagham waited for him, and 
looked at her with something that was a fine mixtare of hate 
and love. 

** Wait till yoa are my wifeP' he mattered* as he passed 
ont. 

The next morning Mr. Jones, looking in at the cottage-^ 
which he frequently did in a *' frien^y '' way — annoonced 
Mr. Stannard's departnre. 

*^ Mr. Marshbank's gone abroad on a private mission*'^ ha 
said. ^^ I hope that it'll prove more successful thfm the 
Averleigh case. All right. Miss Orace, I'm not going to talk 
about it As the song says, ^ Oh, no, we never mention it, 
do we?' Where are you and Johnnie goingP' he asked^ for 
Grace and Johnnie were prepared for a walk. 

*^ Only for a walk," said Orace in a low voice. 

** Perhaps you'll let me come with you?" said Mr. Jones 
in the cheery voice with which he always addressed Grace. 

Grace gave the consent which is indicated by sQenoe, and 
the three set out, Mr. Jones accepting Mrs. Warner's invita- 
tion to return to the midday dinner. He very often stayed to 
dinner or tea, and his presence^ though he was so closely 
coDnected with the all-absorbing murder, always proved we& 
eome, and cheered them up. 

They walked across the moor, Mr. Jones holding Johnnie's 
hand, and listening to the boy's artless talk. Somehow or 
other, whenever J(mnnie talked to Mr. Jones, it was always of 
Grace. Of how Grace had been Johnnie's best friend, of how 
she had gone out into the streets to collect the money for 
Idm, how she had been more than a sister to him, how prettily 
she sung, and how she was sure to make her fortune wmn Mn 
Jones let them go back to London again. 

And though Mr. Jones must have had a great deal upon his 
mind, to sa7 nothing of the Averleigh marder, he seemed 
Heror tued of listenin&r to Johnnie* and. TDdim3L«\adffis^\aai^ 
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m to talk of Chraoe; and yery often Grace -woaiA b^jemfm 



'* Tha^^s enocigh abont me, Johnnie, dear^ Oan't yoa find 
somethmg else to talk about?'^ 

Mr. Jones would remark: ''Don't yon interfere. Miss 
Grace; Johnnie knows the subject I like best. Fire away, 
Johnnie, and tell ns all abont the sensation Miss Grace created 
at the duchess's evening party/' 

That morning the three crossed the moor, and, in an aimless 
way, found themselyes on the edge of the quarry, and, quite 
by accident, on the spot where the struggle between Stannard 
and Ralph Forster had teken placa 

Grace and Mr. Jones looked down at the quarry beneath 
them, and, as was inevitable, thought of the murder. Johnnie 
sat down on the grass, and, taking off his cap, for though it 
was winter the day was mild, lifted his head to listen to a lark 
that sunff blithely as it soared heavenward. 

''It's oeautiful to be in the country,^' he said, more to 
himself than to them, '^ for though I can't see the trees and 
the sky, I can fancy them; and I can feel the nice, fresh air, 
ttod that's almost as good. I suppose," he went on, " Hbsi 
grass doesn't grow hlack. like the trees in the winter^ does it» 
Grace?" 

Grace did not hear liim, for she was talking to Mr. Jones, 
and Johnnie dreamily felt and plucked the blades ot grass 
within his reach. As he did so his sensitive fingers came in 
contact with a small, hard object, which he thought was a 
stona He dug it out, and picked it up, and felt it, with lite 
head on one side, after the manner of toe blind; then he 8aid# 
direwdly: 

'* It's a sleeve-lmk, isn't itP' 

Mr. Jones and Grace heard him, and they botti looked 
flown at the obiect lying in the palm of his hand* 

" Look at what I've loundl" said Johnnie. 

Mr. Jones stared, then something that wi^ like a maJbcke 
took the sleeve-link from him. His face grew hot for a 
moment, then set hard and sharp. 

'^ Where did you find this, JohnnieP^ he asked, q^iietlyj 
almost too quietly. 

" Just down here,'' said Johnnia '^ I felt the earth bulg- 
ing up, and thought it was a stone.'' 

^' And every inch of this place has been seardiedl" said Mr. 
Jones, with barely suppressed excitement. " Oa»Qi a pair ol 
aleere-linksl Where's — where's the otherP^ 
£h fif»0 in hia knees iaaauifiikWDhk 
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* 8ea^^ Johnnie; seardb^ GraoeP' he saiA, cabiDg her by 
Iwr Ohristian name in Iiis excitement. 

They searched — ^as men search for gold— for more than an 
hour, oat without success. Mr. Jones roee^ red and perspt* 
jang, and turned to Orace.^ with the sleeYe-lhik in the p^m of 
his extended hand. 

**' One of the sleeve-links worn by Lord Fayne on the night 
of the murder I'' he said^ his eyes fixed apon ner like gimlets. 

Grace stared and trembled, then she slowly drew near ai^iS 
looked at the links. 

Mr. Jones waited breathlesslT. 

^' Nor' she exclaimed. ** It is not — ^I can swear it! fie 
wore a set of plain mother-of-pearL I saw them! I swear 
it! I swear it!*' 

Mr. Jones seized her arm* 

''Hushr he said. ''Don't teH a smd of diis find. 
Johnnie^ yon hear, yon nnderstandP Yoa're not to speak a 
word. Gome, yon'Ve shown yon can hold voor tongue to 
please Lord Fayne, now hold it to please mel'^ 

" What — what do yon meanp** ndtered Grace. 

*' What do I meanP' he repeated. *' Why, I mean thafc 
the man this sleeye-link beloi^ged to, the man who has {pt 
the fettow-one^ is tiie man who mnidered JBalph Forsterl'' 
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Befobb the fpoA ship '' Mary Anne ^ had been at sea two 
days the captam discoyered ttiat he had cot a good sailor in 
Heriot Fayne, odA the sailors that they had got a pleasant 
mate. 

Heriot had the happy knack of making himself popular 
wherever he went: he could adapt himself to his company and 
circumstances; and, although he felt yery sick at heart and 
^rry f oi himself^ he was not altogether unhappy. The work 
was hard, terribly hard, for the weather was bad. and the men 
seemed to be always on deck and mshing about obeying 
orders yelled at them by the loud-Yoiced mate. 

Sailors seldom call each other by their proper names; and 
Heriot, because of some little aristocratic way of which he 
cx>nld not divest himself , was promptly called the Dock. The 
name seemed to fit him, and stuck to him thronghoat the 
voyage; but, althf/ugh he had been dubbed a duke, there was 
nothing of duca] pride or stand-offishness about him. He 
did his share, and sometimes more than his share of ihA 
inxd^ nd joiiiad in the not too ixoQKOiSQt «bd»^^ ^^Qec^ 
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men. He could take his glass and smoke his pipe wifli ttf 
best of them, and yery often lifted np his Toiee, and Buoffm 
a wa^ that amazed and delighted his rough andience. Tb 
captun and tiie mate would come and smoke their pipes at tfar 
door of the fo'os'le, listening to the clear and powerful tenor 
which mingled with the soughine of the wind and the ratfle 
of the rigging* The work was hard; the fare was plain to a 
degree, there was little time for thought and reflection x huk 
hara work and low liyine did not, as fa^ had hoped they 
would, drive Eva from nis mind* Often, when he was 

Srched np aloft, holding on to the yards for life, he would 
mk of her — ^betrothed to Stannard Marshbank; and at these 
times he would ask himself whether, after all, he had acvbed 
wisely in resigning her to Stannard. Of course, she loved flie 
man or she would not have engaged herself to him; but was 
it likely that such a man could make her happy? Ought he^ 
Heriot, to have shown up Stannard, and allowed Eva to see 
the kind of man he wasP 

All these questions were not only painful, but useless, and be 
put them away from him as soon as he could, and tried to for- 
ffet them* But, unfortunately, he could not put aw^ his love 
for Eva. It had become a part of himself, a part of his very 
life. He tiiouffht of her while he was at work, while he was 
smging in the lo'cs'le, he dreamed of her in the few hours of 
deep which he snatched between the dog-watches. 

In due course the ^^ Marv Anne " reached the port of Saint 
Pedro, for whidi she was bound, and the crew proceeded to 
discharge the cargo, surrounded by a motlev mob of Euro* 
peans and Brazilians, who swarmed upon the quay like so 
many bees or ants. 

Heriot was always to the fore when hard manual labor was 
about; and, not for the fiist time, earned the approval of his 
skipper and his mate. 

Now, he had only engaged himself for the outward voys^e, 
but the mate was particdarly anxious to book so valuable a 
hand for the homeward trip; but Heriot had no desire to 
letum to Endand and eat his heart out while waiting for the 
marriage of Eva and Stannard, and he declined the mate's 
offfur, while thankix^ him in his pleasant fashion. 

' The skipper wifi make you second mate if you'll come,'' 
said the mate. ^* You've acted square by us on the ' out,' 
and the old man's taken a fancy to you. You see ** — ^with a 
fimile — ** you're the first swell he's had as a hand, and he 
tikes the novelty/' 
i. JOeact iaoBba^ bnfc ibook. to hia cebndt «A tt» aU^ 
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^Maiy Aon^^' sailed away^ and left him Btanding on the 
qnajr^ 

In the old days Herict wonld haye gone on the spree^ and 
painted the good town of Saint PMro a brilliant red, while his 
money lasted; bnt he had changed pretty considerably; he 
had taken a fancy to the novelty — work> and not even the 
large allowance he had had of it on board ship had sickened 
him of it Besides^ while yon're at work yon have not so 
much time to dwell npon yoar troubles; and daring the day 
and a half in which Heriot sauntered about the town and its 
outskirts, he found his troubles thronging back upon him* 
He must do something or else go mad, thinking of the girl he 
had lost. 

On the afternoon of the second day, he was walking alon^ 
the steep road at the back of the town, his hands thrust in his 
pockets, his head bent, when he overtook a wagon and a p^!r 
of horses. The conveyance stopped as he came abreast oi it, 
and Heriot saw that the cause of the stoppage was one of the 
team, a young horse, who, worried by the flies, had kicked 
over the trace. A man, evidently the proprietor, was trying 
to persuade the irritated animal to return to its proper posi« 
tion. Heriot watched for a moment or two with rather list* 
less interest, then, as he saw that the man had rather too 
large a handful, he went up to him and ofitered to help. The 
man was hot and out of temper, and consented to receive his 
assistance by a nod of the head. 

Heriot, who understood horses &r better than he understood 
human beings, went up to the colt, and laid a hand over hif 
nostr^ In the veterinary fashion. 

^ Ane'll have that band of your'n off," said the maV 
.^ddntly. 

** I think not,'* said Heriot. '^ You go round to the other 
horse, and I'll manage this young 'un." 

The man obeyed as if the team belonged to Heriot rather 
than to himself; and Heriot, soothing and coaxing the colt 
into quietude, got him into his proper place; and so, nicely 
and neatly, averted what might nave been a very nasty acci« 
dent. 

'^ Thank ye, thank ye,'' said the man, who had now recov- 
ered his temper, and was grateful. ^' I'm much obliged to 
yer, stranger. 1 j a be^i in rather a fix with the ^o cf 
ttiem. Will you drinkP' 

Heriot was ^bout to refuse, but an arm was thrust tucoiu^ 
an opening in front of the tilt wbic\i C0Net^^^\i%ig3Ci^^B!21^ 
itxtaoded » stooe jar. Henot saw thafa %M6 wn> 
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woman% and raised his hat as he took the jar> wbidi 
tained home-made cider. 

He and the man took a drink; and then the man^ liquefied 
into farther civility^ asked: 

" Where are you boand for, stranger?'* 

** I haven't the least idea," replied Heriot, frankly. '* I've 
just come from board ship, and I'm taking a little dlaok.^' 

The man wiped his mouth, and looked at him thoughtfully; 
looked at him up and down with the candid criticism which 
pertiuns to uncivilization. Heriot saw the arm in the open- 
mg beckon the man. 

'^ Stand by the colt a minute,'' said the driver, and he 
went round to the back of the van. 

Heriot heard a murmured colloquy for a minute or two; 
and then the man came back, and said: 

'^ My name's Hiram B. Fletcher. I've got a randi np 
Lake Miriem; me and the missus have been down to Pedio 
for fixings, tools, and such-like. If you've got nothing better 
to do, Mr.—" 

** Bichard Brown," put in Heriot. 

— ** Mr. Bichard Brown," said the man, giving him his fall 
name, punctiliously, *^ you mi^ht come alon^ o' n& We 
ain't particularly short-handed, out we can make do with a 
straight and square man, and you look straight and square, 
and as if yer understood horses. The wages ain't high — ^times 
ain't over flush — ^but I dare say we can come to terms if the 
place takes your eye, and you mean staying. Is it done?" 

** It is done," said Heriot in his quick way. 

The man held out a horny hand, and they ^^ shook." 

*^ Best come round and see the missus," said Fletcher. ** It 
was she as put me up to hiring you." 

They went round to the back of the wagon, where Heriot 
found a delicate-looking woman lying on an improvised ooudi 
of hay, spread over a portion of the tools and '* things." By 
her side lay a little ^irl of about seven. She was not asleep, 
but her lar^e eyes looked out from a pale face with a very 
dreamy kind of curiosity. 

Mrs. Fletcher greeted Heriot rather shyly, and extended 
the small hand which had offered the cider. She looked 
tired, bat her smile was a pleasant and agreeable one, and 
Heriot, who had acquired, s^nce his love for Eva and during 
his wanderings as a minstrel, quite a new <ind strange gentle* 
Jies8, leaned over the end of the wagon and talked to her. 
Bb0 t(M him how fax c£ tb^ i^iaiK^ \ft ^^doiflkk Haai 
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was dtnatody mre him an acconnt of the fftrm, and 
I; with a shy little smile^ that he was not afraid of work, 
[eriot assured her upon this pointy then tnmed his atten- 
tion to the child. 
" Your little girl, Mrs, Fletcher?^' he asked. 

She assented with a sigh, and laid a loving hand upon the 
-jirFs short brown carls. 

" Yes/* she said; " Lily's my only one. She's been 
ailing,'' she added, " and we've took her down to Pedro to seo 
the doctor. It's been a long journey down, and it'll be a long 
journey back, and she's tired already." 

** It's so hot in here, mother." 

Her voice was very sweet, even for a child, and, though 
plaintive, not whiny, or querulous. Heriot went round and 
lastened back the front of the tilt. 

" That's no good," said Lily. " We've tried that, haven^t 
we, mother? and only the dust comes iuc" 

** I see what you want," said Heriot, with the voice and 
smile which always won children's hearts for him. " You 
oome along with me," and he held out his arms. 

The child shrunk back timidly for a moment, but Heriot^ 
disregarding her shyness, took her up in his arms, and, deftly 
arranging the thin shawl so as to protect her soft brown hair 
jbrom the heat and the dust, pillowed her head upon his 
shoulder. 

The mother murmured her gratitude, and the father^ 
though too roughly shy to express himself in words, looked at 
Heriot sideways, and threw a smile at the nearest horse. 

Heriot was too wise to talk for a little while, but presently 
he began to tell her, in the low voice which children love, 
about the various things they were passing. He described the 
flight of a rabbit across the road with such irresistible humor 
tiiat Lily, craning round in the endeavor to see the fugitive, 
laughed, and then nestled her face closer into Heriot's neck. 

After a time, he be^n to sing to her in quite a murmur, 
and had the satisfaction of feeung the light weight grow 
heavier, and soon knew, by its utter inertness, that she had 
fallen asleep. 

" That child 'ull tire you," said Fletcher. ^ Best take 
lier back to her mother." 

** No," stud Heriot " That will wake her; she's pretty 
ocxmforf^le here, and I rather like carryiujg her than other- 
Wise. Tyo a weakness for ohildrBn, ospec^y whaa tSossf'ts^ 

■MMilill ^ 
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So tfaey walked <m, and the slight weight of the duld, 
howy seemed to make the trouble at his neart lifter. 

Only stopping for meals, they traveled until nightfall, 
when they camj^ beside a stream, and beneath a clomp of 
trees which served Heriot for bed-posts. Day succeeded aay, 
and, though they would have appeared monotonous to most 
persons, Heriot, fresh from the limitations of a sailing vessel, 
/ather enjoyed the lack of incident and the rest, for on his 
extraordinary strength the incessant tramping was no strain. 

During the journey he and lily had become fast friends* 
and, the child's shyness thawed once for all, she lightened the 
way by an artless prattle which soothed Heriot's aching heart 
as nothing else in the world could have done. She wap not 
m the least like Eva, and yet he never looked at hei, or 
listened to her, without beine reminded of the woman he 
loved; for when a man is In love, all ^ood women and chil- 
dren are linked together in his mind by a chain which is 
invisible to the man who is heart-whole. 

He carried her whenever Mrs. Fletcher would allow him to 
do sa He sun^ to her all sorts of songs — Shunting, comic, 
sentimental, seafaring — and she was always insatiable, and 
never weary of listenmg to the voice which generally sung her 
to bye-bye at night 

** We*ve got a treasure, Hiram,** said Mrs. Fletcher. 

** Tes,'* said Fletcher, with that grim reluctance to praise 
which distinguishes men of his class. ^^ He'd do for a nussf, 
or a Christy Minstrel show, if we should think of starting one, 
if for nothin' else.*' 

** I think he's a gentleman,*' said Mrs. Fletcher. " I won- 
der what his history is.'* 

** I dnnno,** returned her husband; " and I 8houldn*t 
advise you ask him. I made a kind o' try at it one day, and 
he giv' me a word and a look which made me put the shutters 
up mighty quick. Shouldn't wonder if he's been up to some 
devilry over there in England, and is lying low for a bit 
Oh! it's these quiet ones as is sometimes the worst when their 
blood's up. Howsumever, I ain't no Sunday-school teacher, 
and I don*t want to take a hand in any man*s affairs; got 
enough to do to boss my own,** 

At last, after what seemed, no doubt, an endless time to the 

fragile woman, and would have seemed more than endless to 

the child but for Heriot, they came in sight, frcm the tcp dC 

B wooded hill, of a smiling little valley, on the side of wmoh 

ji^Btled a liomaeteado f letdofix i^mtni down. 9t ib iftti UlB 
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niiip; Ifrs. Fletcber'0 eyes brightened; Idly clapped her hands 
ana crowed. 

It was home at last. As they descended the rongh monni- 
ain trail, there rose in answer to the neighing of me hoises 
the yelping and barking of dogs and the shonts of men. 

^e hoose, when they drew up in front of it^ proved to 
be a log building of the rudest type; but it and the bams 
round it showed unmistakable signs of comfort and prosperity. 
There were about half a dozen hands, mostly half-castes; 
and that Fletcher, notwithstanding his gruffness and tad- 
tnmity, was popular, was proved by the welcome extended to 
the home-comers. 

The hands dwelt apart in a log hut at a little distance from 
the house, but the Fletchers invited Heriot to board with them^ 
and, at the plentiful supper, served bj a boy almost as black 
and grimy as a negro, Fletcher explamed to him the kind at 
work that would bB expected of him. 

*^ I've ^ot a station aboat six-and-twenty miles from here,'^ 
he said, ^^aod most of the stock is up there, for there's better 
herbage and more water. I'll be gl^ if you'll take charge oiC 
that station af fcer a bit, and I'U ride over with you to-morrow, 
and show it to you. It's rather a lonely life, I ought to tell 
you, bat you can't expect a society crowd in these parts. 
You can take a man or two wi!;h yoo, and try it^ and if yoa 
don't like it—" 

" I'm not particularly gone on society crowds," said Herioty 
pleasantly, *^and I'U try it." 

Late as it was, and tired and stiff though he felt, he made a 
point of goin^ round the farm before taming mto his littto 
room under the roof. It was a prosperoos ranch, and tiieie 
were a goodly number of horses. 

** You can take your pick of 'em to-morrow,** said FletcbeTf 
3ying them with subdu^ pride. *^ There's a mare there, f r 
instance, tbat'ud suit vou — that is, if you like something fast, 
and don't object to a bit of temper. There ain't one of tha 
bands that can ride her; but I had it out with her a month or 
two ago, when I bought her, and we understand each other 
pretty well, though fire-engines as stand on their h^qd legs is 
not my particular choice." 

Heriot laughed, and, of course, at once took a fancy to flio 
mare. When he woke the next morning, it took him a min- 
ute or two to realize where he was. He wait down to tfa& 
stream, and got a bath, and then came\iw^«iA^«^R&T»«i&. 
tb9 iuao, beSm eDtecmg tiie houad m »Me^ ^YiikVmMM^ 
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Fletcher had watched him with an aFprcfrniff ej^ tSSA 
remarked, mider his yrnoe to Mra. Ftetoher: ** HeHl da^ 

Heriot spent the first day in making the aoquaintance ol 
the hands and the animals, and picking np all the inf ormaticm 
he could respecting the work he had midert^en. That tiiere 
woald be plenty of it, and that it woold be of the roughest 
kind, he was very soon convinced; but work, and hard work, 
was what he still wanted^ and he did not feel at all inclined tc 
back out 

That evening a little incident occnrred which, if it had been 
carried to completeness, mi^ht have started him back to En^- 
luid post-haste. He was going up to his room, after a friendly 
nipe with Fletcher, when llrs. fletcher said: 

*^ I'm afraid you'll find it rather dull here of an evening, 
Mr. Brown. I don't know whether you'd like to see tiSs 
paper. I bought one at Saint Pedro; an English one, I 
mean, that we found at the hoteL'' 

She went upstairs and got it, and gave it to him. It was a 
copy of the ^^ Times," and its beernstained columns contamed 
a full account of the Averleigh murder. 

Heriot opened the paper, and in another moment his eyes 
would have fallen npon the heading of the account, but, at 
that instant, Lily came running in to say good-night She 
was in her night-aress, with a little shawl over her brown curls, 
and looked as angelic as only a pretty child of that age can 
look. 

She ran straight for Heriot, expecting him to hold out his 
arms and receive her, as per usual, and Heriot, as a matter of 
course, doubled up the paper, and thrmst it into the side* 
pocket of his flax jacket, and took her np. 

'^ What's that you've got in your pocket?" she demanded, 
imperiously, as she wound her arms round his neck^ aoA 
nestled her brown head boringly into his shoulder. 

" It's only a stupid paper, Lily," he said. 

*^ What's a paper?" she asked. 

^* Oh, a thing that tells you the news," replied Heriot. 

** Well, why don't you read it?*^ she said* ** Bead it out to 
me, so that I can hear the news?" 

" You wouldn't care about it," said Heriot. " It*s all 
stupid nonsense. What you want to hear about is what Jack 
found when he got to the top of the beanstalk. There's some 
flense in that, isn't there, Lily?" 

** Tes," she said, eagerly. ** Tell me about that. Yoa 
JBQ read ibB news in the papex anfitiafic tamA»^' 



»9 
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^ *^ Yee, any time will do/' said Heriot^ and he started off on 
tiie good old story. 

"You're right down spoiling that child/' said Mra 
Fleteher, rebakingly, but with a mother's smile. " There'll 
be no holding her when you've gone up to the station.'' 

** Do you think she'll mias me?" said Heriot^ shifting her 
into a still more comfortable position. The iJioiight msK^ bis 
HGflurt warm within him. 



CHAPTER JJXXIL 

Ik the course of a week or two Heriot felt that he knew 
enough to take charge of the out-station^ Lone HiT]> as it was 
called^ and he said so. 

" All ri^ht^" said Fletcher in his curt way^ and he added 
that he, his wife^ and Lily^ would go up with him^ just to 
give him a &ir start. 

They took with them an old Mexican woman^ to act as cook 
and general housekeeper, and a couple of hands. " You'll 
want some help at starting/' said Fletcher, considerately. 

The hut at Lone Hill was rude, but comfortable. The 
scenery was magnificent, and stirred Heriot's heart as he 
stood at the door, and gazed over wide-stretohing reaches of 
grass, as luxuriant aud green as any that could be found, even 
m Ireland. Beyond these verdant plains towered mountiiiiis 
thickly wooded and here and there broken by clefts, down 
which tumbled cascades of water, rushing to bury itself in the 
great Lake Miriem, which shone like a great stueld of silver 
m the valley beneath. 

** If only Eva were here!" he thought, with a sigh. 

The Fletchers remained the night, and Mrs. Fletcher went 
out of her way to see that all was as comfortable for Uieir 
'^ gentleman " hand as it could be. 

%ut when they were starting for home on the morrow, a 
difficulty arose. Miss Lily declmed to accompany them. She 
clung to Heriot, with tears, and with the obstinacy of an only 
child, remarked firmly that she was going to stay with Mr. 
Dick, as he had taught her to call him. Her mother aigned 
with her, Fletcher stood by and scratehed his head glumly, 
and Heriot tried persuasion; but it was all of no avail; Lily 
only clung all the tighter, and Mrs. Fleteher, afraid ot 
making the child ill, lodged from one to the other helplessly. 

*'^ Perhaps she had bettor stay a day or two«" said Heriot^ 
who, if the truth must be told, was as loath to part witii Imc ea 
lily was to part with himr '^ You ooiQld (»oa "O!^ tfidi 1»k^ 
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her, or I could ride down with her when ahe got tirid aai 
homedck; it's no distance.'' 

lira. Fletcher hesitated, and Lily smiled, and began to wipo 
away her tears, for she knew that she had conquer^. 

** You mustn't let her be a trouble to yon/' said Mrs. 
Fletcher. ** Sally will look after her, and when you want to 

Eit rid of her yon can send word down to the farm, and her 
ther will come up for her. I didn't think yoa'd want to 
leave voar mother, Lily," she said to the child. 

** No more I don't, mammie," remarked Lily. ** You can 
Bti^, too, if you like." 

But as this was not feasible, the Fletchers departed, and 
Lily was left in Sally's charge; and, strange to say, seemed 
penectly contented and happy. 

Heriot had chosen the black mare with the bad character, 
and after one decisive struggle with her, won her respect uid 
affection. She was a ma^iificent animal, and even Heriot, 
who rode nearly all day long, could not tire her. He would 
start in the morning, in the soft yet bracing air, for some dis- 
tant part of the ranch, only to find that the cattle he sought 
had strayed in exactly the opposite direction. He would have 
to follow them, and then discover that something had hap- 

Eened to one or more of them which necessitated his riding 
ome and back to the sick cattle again. Sometimes he and 
the mare had tr. camp out under the trees; but in this 
delicious climate there is no bedroom ceiling so enjoyable as 
the dark-blue sky, punctured with stars that glitter like 
diamonds, and throw a light like the glamour of a poem across 
the sleeper's face. 

But more often he was able to return to the hut at m'ght, 
to find a comfortable supper awaiting him, and the sweetest 
and warmest welcome from his little child-love. It was a 
charming sight to see her perched on a high, empty box at the 
head of the table, and spilling the coffee which she always 
insisted upon pouring out for Mr. Dick. After supper was 
over Henot would sit beside the log fire, and Lify would 
nestle at his feet, always declining to go to bed until she had 
sot a song or story. The two hands were decent fellows, and 
had been early won over by Heriot's firm but kindly manners; 
Sally was an excellent cook, and devoted to him; and Heriot 
would have beer? pjerfectly happy but for the love which stOl 
burned as ardently in his heart as if he had not made his great 
sacrifice. 

A week passed, and Heriot, as he was starting for his daQy 
nund^ afikad of Lily suggeatvNeVi ^\]£^^D«tt doi^^^Riy^vatliiv 
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«0 go home; bat the chfld;, as she stood becdde his stirrnp^ 
fingering the buttons on his saiters^ smiled and shook her 
h3^^ and Heriot^ lifting her &r the kiss^ without which ha 
never left her or returned to her, laughingly told her to run 
back into the house^ and rode away. 

He was rather late in ooming back that eyening, and he 
had bad rather a worrying day. There had been a kind of 
oppression in the air whi(3i had giyen him, to his unbounded 
surprise, something which was like a lady's headache. There 
was a queer pain aboye the eyes, and a hununing in his brain; 
he also felt slightly sick. As he got off his horse he turned 
giddy, and had to lay his hand upon the rough pine stem of 
the porch to keep himself upright He wondered what was 
the matter with him. If he nad been acquainted with yaliey 
f eyer he would haye known. 

He went into the hut in a dazed sort of fashion and looked 
round instinctiyely for lily. She was not there. He sunk 
into a chair and shiyered a little as if with cold, though a few 
minutes ago he had been burning hot. 

Sally entered the room, and at the sight of him nttered an 
exclamation. 

** You'se queer, Mas'r Dick?*' she said, staring at him. 

Like all strong men, Heriot hated to own himself ill. 

" I'ye got a cold,*' he said, indifferently. " Where's Miss 
Lily?'' 

** Why, ain't she with you, Mas'r Dick?" said the woman. 
** She went down toward the wood to meet you more'n arf an 
hour ago." 

Heriot rose to his feet unsteadily. 

** Vve not seen her," he said, apprehensiyely. " Why did 
you let her go in the dark? And that wood, too!'* 

" It warn't dark then," said Sally; " an' she begged so 
hard to let her go. She'd got a cake she'd made for you— ^* 

Heriot waited for no more, but picked up his hat. 

*' Are the men here?" he asked. 

Sally shook her head, and looked frightened. 

Heriot caught up a flaming stick from the hearth, and made 
for the door. 

Sally tried to stop him with a prayer that he would take 
something for the leyer before her went, but Heilot shook 
her hand off. 

'" Oo to the back of the house and call for her; shout as 
loud as yon can. It the men come back, tell them to search 
the woods, one to the right, one to the left." 

He staggered out blindly, for the Id^ec \^ ^\bHi€ii\^^^ 
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hiiUy but in his anxiety he shook it off, as he had shaken oh 
Sally's hand, and palling himself together, dived into the 
wood, shouting the child's name and waving tiie flaming torch. 

The wood was dense and pitch dark; the cleverest child 
coold easily lose its way in it. He pictured Lily wandering 
about in the darkness amongst the great, ghostly trunks, ter- 
rified to death by the solitude, and every sound of bird and 
beast. The mental visiou almost drove him mad. In the 
center of the wood was one of those precipitous clefts which 
were peculiar to the place. She might easily fall over int^ 
the torrent, and be dashed to pieces against the bowlders over 
which the water roared as it tumbled. 

He thought of the mother down at the farm; he fancied 
that every mound of moss upon which the torch-light fell was 
the child, dead with fright. He shouted until he was hoarse, 
and his voice no longer carried a couple of yards; the sparks 
from his torch as it knocked against the trunks of the over- 
hanging branches of trees fell m a shower above him, startling 
the birds from their sleep, and sending the wild-cats screech- 
ing up the boles. 

He came to the torrent. The stars shed a soft light here^ 
and he knelt down beside the water and scanned every 
bowlder and rock in the stream, dreading lest he should see 
the childish form caught midway. He did not know where to 
turn, the torch was expiring, his voice was now almost com- 
pletely gone. Heriot was not a religious man, had been a 
wild and a foolish one, but, as he stood bareheaded, with eyes 
upturned in an agony to the skies, a wordless prayer, an 
anguished entreaty to the God of little children, burst from hia 
breaking heart. 

As if the prayer had received an instant answer, he heard a 
faint cry to the left of him. He blew the torch into a flame^ 
and dashed off in the direction of the sound. The under* 
growth was thick just here, and he stumbled and fell more 
times than he knew; but, though his hands and face were 
torn, he managed to keep the torch upraised, and presently, 
with a sense of gratitude and thanksgiving which no words 
could express, he saw the glimmer of the little lilac frock 
which Lily wore. 

She was crouching at the foot of a huge tree; her pretty 

httle face white as death, her blue eyes distended with fear. 

A bramble had scratched her forehead, and the blood trickled 

down her cneek. Heriot was about to spring upon her and 

clutch her to his heart, as one clvitchea a recovered treasure; 

bat be wa& mindful^ even at ^[^t ixioxGifiSD^ ^ i^ ^aaNlgpi^ 
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Der^ and holding himself in hand^ he sauntered up as leisurely 
as he could; and controlling his voice to a casual tone, said: 

*' I've found you at last, Lily; it's been a capital game of 
hide-and-seek, hasn't it?*' 

She ran to him with a cry that almost brou^rht the tears to 
his eyes, and, caught up to his breast, sobbed her fear away. 

** What made you come all this way. Idly?'* he asked* 
** You lost yourseli, I suppose?'' 

" No," she sobbed. ^ I saw the wagon, and went to meel: 
it; I thought it might be mammie come to fetch me." 

"The wagon?" Heriot put his hand to his head, and 
looked round, and listened confusedly. " I saw no wagon." 

" Yes," she said, " there was one. It was coming round 
fhe hill; I saw it in the starlight; and they've got a iantem: 
but I lost it behind the trees, and then I didn't know where I 
was, and when £ tried to go back, the nasty bushes caught me 
and held me. And then I called out, but nobody heard me; 
and a great big bird flew right into my face and tried to peck 
at my eyes; and ugly ghosts " — she shuddered and burrowed 
still closer into his breast — " came out from between tho 
trees, and laughed at me." 

" It was only the cats,*' said Heriot, hoarsely. " There 
aren't any ghosts really, lily; and if there were, don't you 
know, they wouldn't hurt my little ^rL" 

" Perhaps they wouldn't,'^ she said. ** But I'd rather you 
were with me when they come." 

" Well, I'm with you now," said Heriot; " and you're all 
safe, eh? Shut your eyes, and try and think you're lying 
before the fire. I'd sing to you, if I could, but I've got a 
fool of a cold and lost my voice." 

He wiped the little stream of blood from her face, and made 
her as comfortable in his arms as he could; but the light 
weight seemed like lead; the humming in his brain had grown 
into a roar like that of the torrent; his eyes burned like coals. 
He set his teeth, and struggled on; but it seemed years before 
the light from the open hut door shone between the trees. 

As ne reached the threshold, he saw a wagon coming round 
the bend. He glanced at it over his shoulder, scarcely 
realizing its presence, and entered the hut Sally ran in a 
moment afterward, with a scream of relief and delight at the 
sight of Heriot in his chair with the child in his arms. 

** You've found her, Mas'r Dick?" she exclaimed. ** Is 
she hurt? Give her to me!" 

"She's not hurt. She's all right. Let her efea.^^']^^^ 
mid^ a& IMj dung to luiJiL ^* You'U &;> W ^^s^*^ Ttfs«%* '^ 
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aod III carry yon np to bed. Warm her some mSkf'* ha 
added, to Sally. 

Sall^ got the milk, and as she pat it on the fire, motioned 
to Heriot to bend forward. 

" There's a wagon coming np the hill, Mas'r Dick,** she 
said. ** One o' the hands met it at Gross Tree Point, an* he 
rode up to tell us. It's two gen'lemen from MontyvMdy." 
She meant Montevideo. '* One of 'em*s a Inglish gen'le- 
man^ an' he's come a-traveling ter see the land. He's a 
migiity fine ^en'leman, Pete says; an' they're wantin' a 
ni^t's lodgin ." 

Meriot tried to take in the sense of what she was saying, but 
her voice seemed to come from a distance, and the room 
appeared full of mist. The roaring of the cataract was in his 
ears, his eyes were aflame; but he managed to hold the cup to 
Lily's lips, and as he dropped back in the chair^ held her 
tightly yet gently to him. 

She fell asleep in a very few minutes; but Heriot could not 
rise, and he would not resign her to the woman. The child 
had grown a thousand times more precious to him since he 
had lost and found her. He closed his eyes in a dreamy kind 
of stupor. 

He was back again in England. He was riding beside Eva 
across the London common. He could see her face quite 
plainly — could hear the music of her voice. He was in the 
drawing-room at Lady Seamount's; the perfume of the exotics 
wafted across his face. He was at White Got, with Eva still 
before him; her lovely eyes bent upon him with an infinite 
pity, an infinite tenderness. He was walking beside Balph 
Forster across the moor at Averleigh, with the lights of White 
Cot shining in the hollow. 

It was a vision so clear, so distinct, that the present van- 
ished, and the past alone was reaL Something of the exquisite 
Eleasure and pain which this vision brought to his heart must 
ave been visible in his face, for Sally stood and gazed at him 
with something 'twixt awe and fear. 

Suddenly there came a barking of dogs, the neighing of 
horses, a stir and bustle which always, in these lonely partem 
accompanied an arrival or departure. Heriot only heard it 
vaguely athwart his dreams, and he did not move or open his 
eves as Sally hurried to the door and threw it open. 

Two gentlemen stood on the threshold. One of them was 
wrapped in a fur coat, above the upturned collar of which his 
pale face and sh.ity blue eyes looked strangely oat of pIao8 in 
UUB laxid of tanned and rooshdnfidL ^Iuda^ 
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oonn^amoiiy a short man, with a little dry and weaiy 
maimer whiGh stamped him ** official/' raised his hat^ as if 
fially were a dnchess standing at the head of the p.tsirB in a 
London ball-room to receive her guests^ 

'^ I am sorry to disturb you/' he said. " But we — ^my 
friend and I— have lost— ei>— our track. We were directed 
by— er— one of your men to this place. I do not know 
wnether we shall be giving you too much trouble, but we shall 
be truly thankful if you can afford u&— «r — shelter for the 
night'* 

Sally stared at them with open eyes, and looked from Heriot 
to them in a vague and helpless way. Heriot 's head had 
faUen upon his bosom, and h£ hair was mingled with Lily's 
brown locks. The fire had dwindled, the room was in semi- 
darkness. As Heriot made no sign, Sally stood aside, and 
the two gentlemen entered. The official — the spokesman — 
looked round keenly, the other gentleman only superciliously. 

l^e official, addressing Heriot, and as if he were reading a 
report, said: 

^' I hope yon will excuse this intrusion, my dear sir, but we 
have lost our way. Our horses are too tired to— er — ^o any 
fmrther to-night, and if you can give us a night's lodgmg we 
flball be extremely obliged.'* 

He paused, expecting an answer; but none came. Heriot 
iras stiU in the hmd of dreams. 

The official coughed discreetlyr 

** My friend is a commissioner irom England—- er; he is 
making inquiries as to the resources of — er — ^tliis district We 
have traveled a considerable distance, and— er — are extremely 
weary — " 

As the figure in the chair remained perfectly statuesque, 
and did not respond, the official looked at his friend, and^ 
abrugging his shoulders significantly, murmured: 

" Asleep or drunk?" 

** Tell him we'll pay for what we have," said the other gen- 
tleman, speaking for the first time, and speakmg in a sneer- 
mg, cynical tone. 

At the sound of the voice Heriot started as if some one had 
struck him. He raised his head, and gazed half blindly, like 
a dazed man, towahi the two figures; then he rose, with thf 
duld in his arms, and confronted them. 

As he did so, Sally stirred the embers into a blaze. The 
light fell f uU upon the *»(*^ of the man wh'^ Had just gnoken^ 

nd Fenot saw it 
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He clutched the child tightly^ then held her eat towax«< 
the woman. 

'^ Take her!'' he said, hoarsely; then he staggered forward, 
and seized the lappets of the fur coat, and, swaying to and 
fro, like a drunken man, bent forward, as if he were trying to 
convince himself of the identity of the man he held. 

^' Stannard Marshbankl^' his parched lips formed inaudibly, 
and he fell to the floor. 



CHAPTEB XXXIIL 

As Heriot fell to the ground, the fire flickered up and fell 
npon his upturned face. 

Stannard Marshbauk looked down upon him with an 
amazed incredulity. He could not believe his own eyes. He 
was too astonishedf to move or speak. 

Sally ran forward, with the child still in her f^rms, and a 
cry of apprehension on her lips. 

** Oh, IS he dead — is Mas'r Dick dead?" she wailed. 

Lily woke, and, with a cry of terror, struggled from Sally's 
arms, and threw herself upon Heriot's breast 

The official and the hand, Pete, knelt down beside him. 

'^ Is he dead?" demanded Stannard, huskily. His Imnds 
were trembling, his face white; the room seemed spinning 
round with him. 

*' No, he is not dead," said the official; " but he is very 
bad. I know this fever; I've had it myself. This man has 
been fighting against it for some time, evidently. The thing 
to do is to get him to bed." 

Stannard would have offered to help, but his knees trembled 
under him, and he watched, with still dazed eyes, as the 
official and Pete carried Heriot up to his room, Sally and ti^ 
child following. 

The official sent Sally down again for some brandy, and he 
and Pete got Heriot into bed. Stannard crept up the stairs, 
and stood looking down at the unconscious man. 

*' We must send for a doctor,'^ he said, huskily, feeling 
that he must say something. 

The official shook his head, and smiled grimlv. 

" Long before we could get a doctor here," he said, ** he 
would be better or beyond the aid of medicine. What a 
splendid fellow 1" he added. " An Englishman, too! By the 
wav, he seemed to know you, or was it only in his dehrium.^*^* 

otannard Marshbank was saved from the necessity of reply* 
Uig bj the entrance of Salij mtbi \;!bi^ V^t»^ci&:j« 
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** We must try and pull him round,'* said fche official; 
** and then I must dose him with quinine. I've got some in 
myjportmanteau, fortunately/' 

He succeeded in forcing a little weak brandy and water 
through the clinched and livid lips, but Heriot declined to 
come round. The strain which he had endured for so many 
hours had snapped, had let him drop into the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death itself. 

The two men and Sally watched beside him. Lily had 
cried herself to sleep in her own little cot. At last Stannard 
said: 

" It's no use our all sitting up. You two had better get 
some rest. 1^11 watch until the morning, then you can t^e 
my place." 

The ofiBcial was rather surprised; for Mr. Stannard Marsh- 
bank had not displayed any conspicuous unselfishness during 
the journey; but there was common sense in the suggestioni 
and, after lingering awhile, he and Sally left Stannard to 
watch, on the understanding that, if the stricken man came 
to, Stannard should call his companions. 

Stannard sat on an upturned box beside the bed, and gazed 
at the flushed face. He had scarcely yet realized the fact of 
this strange meeting, or that this man, lying sick unto death, 
was, in very truth, Heriot Payne, his rival and cousin. 

But after a time he began to take in the situation. If 
Heriot should die, how easy everything would bel He would 
be pronounced by all the world guilty of the murder of 
Ralph Porster. The crime would soon be forgotten, or, if it 
were not forgotten, no suspicion would be directed to the real 
criminal. He, Stannard, would be safe! More than that, if 
Heriot should die, Stannard would come into the title. 

His heart beat fast, a dusky flush came upon his pale face. 
If the man would only die! 

Toward morning Heriot became delirious, and raved, not 
loudly, but in subdued tones, of Eva, of Grace, of Staniiard 
himself, of the good ship " Mary Anne,'* and of Lily. But 
Eva's name was the one ne pronounced most frequently, andi* 
every time he heard it Stannard's heart stirred with hatred. 

Now and a^ain, mechanically, he bathed the burning fore- 
head and moistened the parched lips; but every time ne did 
so, he wished that the brandy were poisoned. It seemed to 
him that Providence had delivered his enemy into his 
hands. The luck that had stood by him all alon^ was not 
deserting him. Yes, he felt sure that Heriot wowla^^>^98c&. 
leave him in undiapated possesion oi ElY^ afidL^fScifl^ ^a^S^s^ 
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At dav-oreak Sally and the official came into tbv ioobl 
He shook his head as he looked at Heriot 

** It's a bad case, I'm afraid,'' he said in a low Toice. '^ I 
ihinky after all, that I will ride down to Montevideo for a 
doctor. I'll go, because I know the way. The man, Pete^ 
has gone down to the farm, of which this is an oatHsitation^ 
to get help. If you don't mind staying here, Mr. Marsh- 
bank, yon wonld be of ^reat assistance, for the woman here is 
scarcely capable of bearmg so great a resfionsibili^." 

*' I wiU stay," said Stannard, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

The official left him the quinine and other medicines, and 
was soon in the saddle. 

Stannard left Sally to take his place beside the bed, and 
went to lie down; but he could neither sleep nor rest Heriot 
would come to sooner or later, and would recognize hinu 
Did Heriot know of the murder? It was scarcely possible that 
he should be in ignorance. He would ask some awkward 

Suestions. What answer should he— Stannard — ^make to 
liem? 

He got up, and walked about the house, and into the wood 
at the oack. The sunlight tortured and harassed him; and 
it was only in the shadow of the great trees that he could keep 
his mind clear and face the situation. 

A little after noon he went upstairs to the sick-room. SaDy 
met him at the door with an ea^er look on her scared face. 

^^ I think him coming sensible," she said in a whisper. 

^' I'm glad to hear it," said Stannard. 

He must ^et her out of the room on some pretense or other* 

'' You'd better go down and make some tea, or broth, <^ 
something; he may want it" 

He closed the door after her, and slii)ped its bar into 

S^sition. When he turned to the bed Heriot's eyes met his. 
e started, and clutched at the end of the bed. Heriot 
regarded him with a bewildered frown; then he ssud, almost 
maudibly: 

" Am I asleep still, or is it you, Stannard?" 
Stannard moistened his lips, and sunk noiselessly on to the 
box, so that Heriot could not stare at him without some incon- 
venience. 
*' Yes," he said; " it is I, Heriot" 
Heriot passed his hand across his brow. 
** How did you come here — ^what did you come for?" 
*^ I came out to Montevideo on a mission for tiie Goveni^ 
tn m fc '' flflid Stannaid. 
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His soft voice seemed to jar upon Heriot, for he frowned 
agiun. 

** I came here quite by accident last night,'' continued 
Stannard. " We had lost our way. I say * accident,' but 
we're are all iii the hands of Providence, and I can not doubt 
that I was directed here that I might be of service to yoo* 
Are you feeling better?*' 

Heriot ignored the question. 

" You are out here," he said, huskily. " You have leffc 
Eva. Are you — are you married ?" 

It seemed as if he could scarcely frame the question. 

^^ Ko," said Stannard, blandly, though his heart was beat* 
ingfast. 

Did Heriot know of the murder? 

** Is — she well?" asked Heriot. 

^^ Quite well," said Stannard in a low voice. ^'Do yoa 
think you ought to talk?" 

" And my father, and Lady Janet?" asked Heriot. 

" Both quite well," replied Stannard. 

There was silence for a moment or two; then, unable to 
bear the suspense that was torturing him, Stannard said, 
softly: 

^^ Why did you leave England so suddenly, Heriot — ^was it 
wise?" 

Heriot looked at him. 

" I told you I should go," he said, paiufuUy. " I told yoa 
ihat I could not remain. 

Stannard looked at him sideways. 

** I understand," he said. 

A faint grim smile came into Heriot's &ce. 

** I don't think you do understand," he said. Then, after 
a pause, ** Why are you waiting here?" 

" My dear fellow," said Stannard, " you do not think me 
so utterly without feeling as to leave you while you are ill, and 
in this lonely out-of-the-way place?" 

" I am in good hands," breathed Heriot. ** Go on your 
way, and leave me in peace." 

He turned his face away, as if that settled the matter. But 
Stannard sat silently watching him; and presently Heriot fell 
asleep^ moving his head to and fro, and moaning restlesslv. 

Toward evening he woke, and was able to take a little 
broth. Lily was allowed to creep in, and she nestled against 
him, with her arms round his neck, murmuring soft words of 
iuldish pity and consolation. 

Stannard watched the display ot ^SackASSH ^^nliSGL ^ ^aKS^^icw 
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sneer aiid a malignant envy. How was it that this x^^Jlaxif 
this outcast, won i£e hearts of everybody, while he, Stannard^ 
stood alone in the world? 

The ni^ht fell, and the fever grew more intense. Heriot 
was slightly delirions again, and rambled as before; bat Stan- 
nard noticed that, though he spoke of a thousand and one 
things connected with me past, he made no reference to the 
muraer. 

Was it possible that he did not know? 

In the morning Heriot became conscious again, but he was 
much weaker. 

Sally looked serious, and even Lily, ignorant of the danger, 
eyed her beloved friend with a glimmer of fear in her blue 
eyes. 

Stannard^s heart rose; Heriot was going to die! 

He lay like this for several houis. In the afternoon 
Fletcher arrived. Though outwardly calm and unmoved, he 
was very much upset by the sight of Heriot, to whom he had 
grown much attached. Heriot could Bcarcely speak, bat he 
&ied to grasp Fletcher's hand with a reassuring pressure. 

^^Is he going to die?" asked Stannard, when he and 
Fletcher had gone down-stairs. 

*^ I dxmno, replied Fletcher, with a suspicious huskiness 
in his rough voice. ** He ain't if I can help it, for there 
ain't so many square men knocking about that we can chuck 
one away; and he's the squarest man I've met in the whole 
course of my life. I don't take much stock in gentlemen, as 
a rule; but if this is a sample of 'em, they ain't a bad sort 
No, mister, I'm going to make a hard fight for him, I tell 
you. I should have been here yesterday, but I was away down 
at the other end of the ranch when Pete came. Don't you 
cry, Lily, I'm going to save your Mr. Dick, if there's any 
saving possible.^' 

He returned to the sick-room, and broug[ht all his experi- 
ence of the hateful fever to bear on Heriot's behalf. No 
hospital nurse could have been more devoted or more gentle. 

'^The missus wanted to come," he said to Heriot; ^' bat as 
luck would have it, she's twisted her foot in getting out of the 
wagon. I had to use strong words to keep her back, and I 
reckon she'll be up here as soon as she can stand upright. 
Tou keep yer heart up, old man, we ain't going to let you 
slip through our fingers." 

" No, indeed!" said Stannard; but there was an ugly lodc 
in his eyes as he said it. 

FletcD0r knew more abovxt ib& is^^t thaa the ofSciaU and 
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be proceeded to try tkose remedies which had snatched many 
a hand and native from the greedy claw of Death. He got 
all the blankets of the house^ and piled them on the top of 
Heriot^ then he administered a decoction of a simple herb 
which grew outside the door- In half an hour Heriot grew 
fearfully hot, and begged them to take the blankets off him; 
but the heat soon grew to a damp and healthy one; he per- 
spired freely, and, much to Fletcher's delight, fell into a sleep 
which, for the first time since the fever had seized him, was a 
sound and unbroken one. 

When he awoke in the morning the crisis had passed, the 
fever had lost its grip, and, with his splendid constitution, he 
looked like recovering. 

The improvement was maintained during the day, and the 
next morning Fletcher, rubbing his hands with an air of satis- 
faction, informed Stannard that Mr. Dick would certainly pull 
round. 

" I'll go back to the missus now,'* he said, ** for I'm a bit ^ 
anxious about her. You and Sally can run the case very welL 
You've only got to jam in all the broth and gruel he can 
hold." 

Stannard tried to look pleased, but it was hard work. He 
went up to Heriot and congratulated him upon his mended 
condition. Heriot sighed. 

** Thanks," he said in a low voice, for he was, of course, 
very weak. " Yes, I'm aU right. And now you'd better go, 
hadn't you?" 

For Stannard's presence was neither a comfort nor a joy. 

" Yes," said Stannard; " I expect my friend will be back 
to-day. Do you intend to remain here, Heriot?" 

** Yes," said Heriot, grimly. 

" You don't mean to come back to England?" asked Stan- 
nard, eying him keenly. 

"No," said Heriot, shortly. "Why should I go back to 
England? I'm not wanted there." 

lie turned his face away and closed his eyes, as an intimar 
tion to Stannard that his company was undesirable. 

Stannard went down-stairs and Lily crept into the room. 

She sat beside the bed, holding Heriot's hand, her head 
nestling beside his on the pillow. 
; " Don't you want to go to sleep?" she asked, presently. 

" Not much," said Heriot; " I seem to have been asleep 
for years. And yet I'd give something to go to sleep and get 
away from my thoughts." 

'^SbaU I teU jou a story?" she aaad. '' ^x&^Wl ^\KtfS« ^iSt 
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my stories, because yoa'ye told 'em to me. I wish Pd got 
a paper for yoa to read the news.'' 

^^Ahl" i?aid Heriot, '^that reminds mel Wher^-s that 
^aper yoa gave me the other day? I remember — it's m the 
jiooket of mat ooaf han^ng no there. Oet it for me, dear.^ 

She got the paper and amolaed it, and pat it in his hand. 

Heriot elanced over it listlessly, and was patting it down 
agam, with a yawn, when his eye caaght the neading: ^^ The 
Averleigh Maider.'' 

He r^ two or three paragraphs in a kind of dazed stapor, 
then he looked all roand the room, and started to read again. 

He finished the accoant withoat so mach as a single excla- 
mation. There are moments when emotion is too mtense te 
permit of the faintest expression. 

He stared at the paper fixedly for quite a minute, then he 
8ud to Lily, very qmetly. 

" Am I asleop, LilyP' 

She looked at him with wide-open eyes, and lao^bed. 

•* No — quite wide awake^ dear Dicki" 

''Oh!" said Heriot ^^ Should you say that I was outd 
my mind, as I was the other day, yon knowf he asked, ear- 
nestly. 

Lily looked at him gravely. 

^^ !No; you're quite a most sensible person,^^ she said. 

Heriot drew a long breath. 

'^ Thank you, dear," he said; ** I didn't know. I though 
I might be off my head again. Oiye me a kiss and run down* 
stairs and tell that gentleman that I Edbould like to s<se him.'' 

She ran awa7, and Heriot put tiie paper away under the 
bed-clothes, and held it with clinched nands. His brain was 
in a whirl. Baiph Forster murdered t Who had done it? 

Presently Stannard Marshbank came up, and stood with a 
bland smile beside the bed. 

" You wanted me, HeriotP" he asked in a soft Toioe. 

" Yes,'' said Heriot, looking straight before him. ** I fett 
like talking. Tell me some news — something about the oU 
place." 

*" News?" repeated Stanna]:d, sinking on to fiie box and 
Grossing his le^ 

^^ Yes," said Heriot. '* Drag that box a little fcnrwaidj I 
can't see you without twisting my neck." 

Stannard obeyed, with a soapy smile. 

** I don't know that there is any newGf, Heriot,'' he BikL 
''AFerieigh is a quiet* sleepy place, as yoa know» and jotiiiiig 
OT8tr ooonis thecer' 
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'''An s»rte of things oooiir in the quietoBt phiM. '" said 
Heriot; ** firefiH- aoGidenta-HnnrdersI" 

Stannard started. 

Heriot dragged oat the paper> and held it ont with a Adc* 
ing hand. 

otannard's &ce went nale. 

" Ahr' he said, " you knowP* 

'^ Yes, I knowl'^ said Heriot. 

'' Only just now?'' asked Stannard. 

** I faiaye just this moment read it in ^bis pa»er,'' said 
Heriot in an agitated voice. '* Why did yon not teU meP' 

'^ At first I thought that you must have known/' said Stan- 
nard. ** And then, when I found that you did not> I did not 
like to tell you; you were not in a condition to reoeiye sach 
news.'* 

''Ralph Forster murdered T' said Heriot ''Who oonld 
have killed him?'* 

Stannard glanced keenly out of the comers of his eyes. 

'' It is quite impossible to say/* he said, almost inaodibty* 
'' You — ^you see what they say,^' nodding at the paper. 

Heriot smiled grimly. 

'' YeSy but 1 did not do it Yon know I did not," and he 
looked fixedly at Stannard, who let his eves drop to the 

Sound. '' why should I have killed himr* He put his 
nd to his heaa. '' My brain is in confusion. I can't recsaU 
all that occurred that night I parted from the poor fellow hi 
the shrubbery. He must have gone from there to the moor. 
Gould it have been poachers?" 

The strain upon Stannard was almost unendurable. He 
felt his face growing white, and the sweat breaking out upon 
it At that moment Heriot happened to glance at him, and 
he watched him while one could count twenty. 

^^ What motive could I have had for killing Balph Forster P'^ 
he said, thickly. ^* It was not i who robbed him of Grace and 
ruined her, but you.** He tried to raise himself up on Ins 
elbow, and bent forward. " Why do you look like that?" he 
asked. ^* Saise your eyes, and look me in the facel" 

Stannard Marshbank dared not— tfOKJtf not— disobey. He 
raised his craven eyes. 

Heriot pointed a finger athuu. ^^ Ji was f/ou wb0 kilbi 
Baiph F9ra$Ti" he aauG hoarsely. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Stahkabb rose and glided to the door> then he came 
back to the bed> and stood fihaking in every limb, and witii 
clinched teeth. 

" You're madl'^ he hissed. " Take care what you sayP* 

** No, I am not mad,'' said Heriot ** I have been; but 
pye come to my senses now, and I'm awake. I see it aUt 
You knew that Forster would discover tliat it was yon, and 
not I, who ruined Grace. You followed him, and tried tc 
bribe him. You quarreled, and — murdered him! I see it all 
as plainly as if I had been there I'^ He fell back panting;, his 
eyes still fixed sternly upon the distorted &ce. 

Btannard Marahbank clutched the bed-clothes to support 
himselL 

** You talk like a madman and a toolV he said. 

** I've spoken the truth,'^ said Heriot. ** Look in the glass 
opposite 1'^ 

Stannard raised his eyes to the reflection of his &oe in the 
glass, which hung on the wall^ and, as he did so, there 
seemed to come Mtween him and it another bloodHSttained 
face. 

''Is that the countenance of an innocent man?" said 
Heriot. '^ Your guilt is v^ntten on every feature. I've 
spoken the truth; it was you — you — ^who murdered Balph 
Forster 1" 

Stannard Marshbank showed his teeth in a defiant grin* 

" Say what you like," he said; " think what you ^el It 
matters nothing to me. I may, or may not, have mn^^ered 
the man. If I did, neither you nor any other man on earth 
©an prove it" 

Heriot struggled on to his elbow. 

** Not so," he said. " Murder will outi Ycu — ^wretches 
hke you — alws^ysr leave some clew behind. There must b^ 
some clew — " 

Btannard broke in with a Iow» sinister laugh. 

*' There are — plenty I" he said. " There are enough clews« 
enough eviddnce, to hang the suspected man. You know 
who that suspected man is." He pointed to the paper. 
** You charge me with the murder of JEuilph Forster. I retort 
by charging you I You have been cnarged already. A 
ooronei^a jury has found you ^uiltv. Xhezo id C f^WOUfcOOb 
Ar jiCMff airest lor wiUtui nuo^ 
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Heriot dU not speak, bat watched bim* 

Staonaid collected his breath* 

** It yoa are not gnilty, why did you take flight ttia mcni* 
ing after the marderP Why did yoa take pains to leave 
no track behind? Why are yoa hiding here, in an out-of-the« 
we/ part of the world, under an assumed name?'' 

Heriot was still silent Stamiard moistened his lips; his 
eyes were beginning to gleam and gloat. 

^^ If you've read the paper, you must see how black the case 
is against you. In that disgraceful scene at White Got you 
admitted, before us all, that you were Grace's lover." 

Heriot's lips opened, but he restrained himself, and Stan* 
nard continued, ticking off the links in the chain of evidence 
on the tips of his white fingers. 

^^ Balmi Forster was h€»rd to threaten you— we all heard 
Imn. lou and he were quarrelinff in the shrubbery; the 
servants heard you. A few hours later the man was found 
dead at the bottom of the quarry. A gun was beside him.'' 

Heriot started slightly^ and Stannard Marshbank smiled 
triumphantly* 

** It was the gun witii which the murder was done. Whose 
was it? It was the gun yon had brought from Newton; the 
gun you carried to White Ck)f 

Heriot did not speak. 

'' Yoa were the last man seen wiiii tiie mordered man. 
Ton fled immediately after the murder.'' He paused, and 
looked down at Henot, with half-lowered fids. ** Many a 
man has been hanged by a tithe of the evidence that is masseci 
•gainst yoa* You are known to be of a violent temper. Yoa 
nearly lolled a miner in a fight that very morning. What do 
you say now?" 

Henot controlled himself by a mighty effort, though he felt 
a wild longing to seize the villain by the throat and olence his 
lying ton^ne forever. But he knew he must meet Stannard 
Marshbaim's craft and cunning with the weapons of seli^ 
restraint and prudence. 

*^ You scoundrel!" he said, almost quietly. ** You h^ve 
wound the chain round me with devilish ingenuity. But thera 
IB one weak link, and I shall snap it You forget Grace." 

** Grace?" repeated Stannard, with a smile. 

** Yes," said Heriot ** She has but to denounce you as has 
ketrayer to supply the motive for your murder of Balph." 

Stannard Marshbank sneered. 

** The one piece of rebutting evidence," he said^ oonti^TSB^i;?^ 
noalf. **iij w(Hd will be Uken C4!Bi^i:^\yB0ca^«^^s«sB^>ft^ 
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yon ooald prove it^ would it weiffh against the voluBie oC 
evidenoe trat will oonyict yraf xoa were near Ae idaoe in 
whidi the murder was committed. I was in bed at tne time, 
and can prore it No, there is no escape for yon* Try and 
VMlise that, and listen to me, Heriof 

Heriot dincfaed his teeth to prevent hunself from Cfpealdng. 
It was well that he should hear all that the yillain haa to say. 

'* Listen to me/' sdd Stannard, seating himself on Vbe hak 
and clasping his hands ti|;htly. '* If you go back to England 
you will be tried for this murder, found guilty, and hanged* 
Wait! Hear me out. There is not time to lose. Some one 
4iay come in. Let us understand eadi other. We have got 
0ur hands at each other's throats. I am fighting for Era—'' 

At the sound of her name an indescribable thrill ran 
tiirongh Heriot. It was the shudder which a religious man 
feels when he hears a blasr^emer. 

** For Eva and the earr s money. For the position which I 
have won by years of hard work and unceasing stru^le. I 
love Eva, ana I mean to have her, though m getting her 
I send you to the gallows. Tou are fighting for your life. 
Let me go back to £^Iand and marry Eva, and I swear that 
I will keep the secret of your hiding-place." 

Heriot watched him, and made no sign, though his heart 
seemed bursting under ihe restraint i^uch he was putting 
upon himselL 

*^ Take my advice,'^ said Stannard, ** and remain here. 
There is no extradition treaty; while you remain here you are 
nfe from arrest You shall not want for money. I wOl 
leave you enooffh to buy a small ftirm. I will send vou more 
if necessary. Mind, I will not submit to any blackmailinsl 
I will send you just what I think necessary.'' He pauswy 
and watched Henot's face with snake-like scrutiny^ 

** I'm giving you good advice," he said. ** This sort of life 
suits you, and you will be jperteotlj happy amount these 
boors, ' he sneered, ** and their cattle. You may become a 
rich man. It's true you will be a kind of outcast "— «ven ni 
Ihis moment he could not deny himself the malignant 
taunt — ** but you know you are an outcast alr«EidyI" 

The muscles of Heriot's neck thickened, an ominous light 
tmmed in his eyes, but Stannard was looking at the counter- 
pane, and did not see these signs of the commg storm. 

** Oome, Heriot," he said, ** you are a man of sense, and 
TOU mast see that the course I have planned out for yon is 
me rnlj one you can follow. ImU k<ae\} m^ word as regards 

Ito wMBnifjf and I aoa *^^4r^ ^^ vn^^'vSBi^XKMJ^ 
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p M u is e yoa will give to me. Are joa agreed? What will 
yoadoP 
Bf a great effort Heriot nueed himself m the bed. 

'' What will I doP"^ he said, hoarsely. '* The very moment 
I am strong enough to crawl from this bed I will start for 
Ei^land ara denonnce yoa WhatI yon offer me money to 
remain here like a rat in a hole, to let you go back to 
marry — *' He oonld not speak Eva's name. ** To lie in 
hidings and let the world thmk me a cold-blooded, cowardly 
mnrdererl^' — ^he laughed in the fory of his indignation* 
^^Yoa honndl Yoa cor! Yon are not fit to live I Yoa 
mnrdered Balph Forster, and the truth shall be known. It 
mil be known I'' he panted, raising a denouncing hand. 
** Men will read your guilt in your &oe as I did just now. 
IjookV^ — ^he pointed to the glass — ** there's murder written 
on it at tins moment I'' 

Stannard glanced at the fflass as he had done before, and, 
as before, the blood-stained face of his victim floated before 
him. The vision, Heriot's words, the sickening fear that rose 
within his heart, roused in him a reckless and desperate fury* 

*^ You threaten me I" he hissed, bending over the bed, ma 
hands extended, and working like claws. ^* You fool! Yoa 
are in my power!'* 

His hands closed upon Heriot^s throat — ^there was murder 
in their touch, murder in his eyes. By a superhuman effort 
Eeriot writhed and struggled out of Stannard's grasp, and 
attempted to get out of me bed. Stannard struck mm across 
the face, and forced him down a^ain, then he snatched up the 
pillow, and, kneeling on HerioPs chest to keep lum down, 
pressed the pillow over his face. Heriot felt his breath fail- 
ing, felt that awful sensation which precedes suffocation. Hia 
senses were slipping from him, and yet in that moment he 
saw, as in a flash of lightning, the face of Eva with anguish 
and sorrow in her eyes. He ceased to struggle. Stannard 
laughed, triumphant and gloating. 

At this moment the sound of horse's hoofs upon the road 
outside rose to the room. Stannard looked over his shoulder, 
and ground his teeth. Footsteps were heard upon the stairs, 
a hand upon the handle of the door. Stannard snatdied the 
pillow away, and stood beside the bed. Only lust in time, for 
as he removed his knee from Heriot's chest, the door opened, 
and the official and the doctor entered. 
Stannard turned a ^ale and startled face to theisu 
'^ Yoo bmre come just in timo*" Ida onAc *''13s^\aa\Mai^ 
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very ill — ^mnch worse! He was qnite violent jnst novr— I 
think he has fainted.'' 

He drew back and wiped his face corertly as the dootor 
passed him to the bed. 

Heriot opened his eyes and looked ronnd with a dazed glare; 
when his eyes fell upon Stannard Marshbank^ his fall con- 
sciousness came back to him. He tried to raise himself in 
bed, and, pointing to Stannard, gasped: 

*^ Seize that man! Seize him—don't let him go! I charge 
him with murder!" 

" Hush, hush!" said the doctor. 

Stannard caught sight of the newspaper lying on the floor 
at his feet, and he carefully pushed it under the bed. 

'* Poor fellow!" he said. '* He is delirious!" 

** Secure him!" said Heriot, hoarsely. " I am not deliri- 
ous. I know what I am saying. He has committed murder!'' 

The official shook his head pityingly; the doctor^ by word 
and gesture, tried to soothe Heriot. 

** He has been going on like that for the last half hour,'* 
said Stannard in a Tow voice. ** Talking and raving the most 
dreadful nonsense." 

" They are always delirious off and on," said the doctor. 

** I am not delirious," said Heriot, trying to control him- 
self. ** I know what I am saying. I am Heriot Payne — rLord 
Fayne. I am the man charged with the murder — the murder 
of a gamekeeper in England — " 

" Dear, dear!" said Stannard. "It is very sad! He has 
been raving like this about a murder, and accusing himself of 
the crime for the last half hour. I suppose he must have 
read about it in a newspaper." 

He picked up the paper from under the bed, and turned it 
over. 

" Yes,'* he said. ** It is as I thought Here is an old 
* Times * containing an account of the murder; he must have 
read it a little while ago, and got it on his brain." 

" Quite so!" said the doctor in a low voice. " Such delu- 
sions are not uncominon." 

Heriot heard every word, and looked from one to the other 
in a frenzy of despair. 

"Listen!" he said. "I am quite sensible! I tell you I 
am Lord Fayne; I am charged with the murder of one of my 
father's gamekeepers. My father is the Earl of Aver- 
leigh — " 

What a strange delusion," said Stannard in a low voice. 
Be has be&a telBne m& ba& ]^^^\]^^t^* «[^\\:^d^ vi;»s!(^ 
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say that he is no more Lord Fayne than I am* Pih^r f ollowl 
poor fellow!" 

Heriot ground his teeth and swore. 

** That man is Stannard Marshbank^ my cousin. It is ht 
who committed the murder. He has just tried to bribe me to 
remain here. I am not out of my mind. I am excited — 
almost mad — and no wonder^ for he was trying to murder me 
just before you came in." 

*' Of course he knows my name/' said Stannard in a whis- 
per. ^^ I suppose he's under the delusion that I wanted to 
murder him because I tried to keep him in bed just nowo 
I am afraid he hurt his head while we were struggling." 

He looked at the mark his blow had left on j^riot s face. 

The doctor nodded, and, going to his bag, preptured a com* 
posing draught. 

Heriot tried all he knew to restrain himself. 

" Look here!" he said, " this man is deceiving you. I 
know everything I am saying — I reco^ize you all. I haw 
had the fever, and am lying in bed here at Lone Hut I 
engaged myself to Fletcher at Saint Pedro. His daughter's 
name is Lily." 

The doctor was staggered for a moment; but, unfortn* 
nately, Heriot returned to the murder. • ^ 

** The night 1 left England a murder was committed. I 
was suspected of it; but me man who did it stands there,'' 
pointing to Stannard. 

The doctor approached the bed with the draught. 

" All right," he said, " I'll take care this gentleman doesn't 
get away. Just take this draught, will you? You'll be all 
right afterward," he added, soothingly. 

Heriot raised his hand to knock the medicine to the floor, 
when he remembered that this would only confirm the impres* 
sion that he was mad, and, with a groan of resignation, he 
drank the sedative. 

" Mind," he said, impressively, " keep your eye on himi 
He is a cunning devil, and desperate. I will go back to Eng- 
land and give myself up. But he goes with me!" 

The sedative was a powerful one, and acted quickly. In a 
few minutes he was in a kind of stupor, and eventually feU 
asleep. 

The three men went down-stairs. Stannard had recovered 
his presence of mind by this time. 

*^Poor fellow!" he said. "I hope and trust he will 
leoover, doctor?" 

Oh, jes," said the doctor, ch.eetl\£llY, ^^\^\iaAL ^gk 
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throogfa ibe- worsfc of it before we arriyed. In ta/ek, I am 
rather surprised that be should be so delirious. Perhaps it was 
readinjg the account of that horrible murder that upset him; 
the mmd is in rather a strained condition under a fever of this 
kind.'' 

^* No doubt/' said Stannard. ** I should really like to 
stay and see hhn through it» for I have taken a great fancy to 
the man.'' 

'^ He is a splendid-looking fellow>" said the doctor^ '' and 
speaks like a s^ntleman." 

^* Oh, yes, said Stannard, coolly. ** From what he told 
me of his history, I think he must have been in a very good 
position before he took to this wild life. Yon feel sure that 
ne will recoyer?" he went on; ** or else I really think I should 
have to remain. I don't like leaving a fellow-countryman 
in sudi a plight, though any further delay would be not only 
inconvenient to me, but I am afraid, to the Government. " 

** We must ^et back, Mr. Marshbank," said the officiaL 

** Yes," said Stannard, with an air of reluctance. Then he 
added, with a smile: ^* You don't think I am running away 
from the char^ of murder, doctor?" 

The doctor looked up from his plate, and echoed the laugh. 

^* Oh, not" he said. ** If we were all found Ruilty on the 
evidence of a delirious man, very many of us would be unjustly 
handed. You can so with an easy conscience, Mr. Marsh- 
bank, my patient win pull round right enough. He will sleep 
for a long time, and wnen he wakes will be rather dazed and 
owlish; but he has turned the point, and is certain, so far as 
man can judge, to recover." 

Stannard tried not to look disappointed. 

*^ I'll just go up and look at him, if I mayP' he said, ** and 
Chen we'll start as soon as possible." 

He went upstairs, and stood by the bed, lookii^ down at 
Heriot He was sleeping as soundly as if he were dead. 

Once more murder gleamed in Stannard's eyes. He looked 
round the room. Heriot's clothes, han^g on the widl and 
lying on the chair, attracted his attention. It occuired to 
him that they mi^ht contain something which would enable 
Heriot to prove his identity. He sear^ed the pockets with 
feverish haste. They contained nothing which seemed to 
Stannard of any importance; but he found, in a waistcoat- 
pocket, an ordinary turquois ring wrapped in paper. This 
struck him as rather singular, and he decided to take it. 

After another glance at the sleeping man he went down- 
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Bcaiia The bauds were alreadj haraesEdng fbe horseB to tlie 
wwoiL Stennard still assamed a relnctanoe to depart 

^ It yon think there is anything we ooold do, doctor/' he 
said, ''^we will remain, even now/' He took ont some 
monej. '^ I am afraid the poor fellow is not rerv wdl Oiff,'' 
he said. '' If yon will allow me to pay your fee—*'' 

The doctor ¥raYed the offer aside. 

** I qnite appreciate yonr generosity, Mr. Marshbank,'^ he 
s^d. ** Bnt there is really no need for it M]r fee will be idl 
rid^it with Mr. Fletcher, who is a capital fellow in eyery way.'' 

in half an honr the wagon had started. 

When Heriot awoke from his long and deep sleep he looked 
xoond the room with eager and anadons eyes, bnt they saw 
only the doctor. 

'^ Where is heP' he asked. 

** Where is who?'' said the doctor, cheerf nlly. ** How da 
you feel? You're all right now, aren't youP" 

" Yes, I'm all riffht," said Heriot " I haye been all 
light since you haye been here. I am just as sensible now as 
I was before. You donH think 1 am delirious now, do you?" 

The doctor looked in his eyes, felt his pulse, and smiled. 

** Oh, nol" he said. ** xou're quite sensible; but don't 
worry about Mr. Marshbank. U you want to apologize to 
1dm, it isn't necessary. He auite understood." ^ 

** Where is he?" demanded Heriot 

** He has gone," said the doctor. ** He started yesterday 
morning." 

Heriot uttered a cry, then he groaned. 

*^ Gone! You haye let him go? My God! he has escaped! 
What will happen?" He rai^ himself on his elbowy and 
looked steadily at the doctor. ^' What I told you yesterday 
was the solemn truth. That man committed the Ayerleigh 
murder! He is my cousin. I am Lord Fayne. You know 
1 am not delirious now, and I repeat what I said before. You 
haye let that man — a black and heartless yillain— get away. 
He has got the start of me, and will get to England, to work 
more mischief!" 

He thought of Eya in Stannard's power, and broke down* 

The doctor was staggered and troubled. 

** This is a most extraordinary statement!" he said. 

'^ It is true!" said Heriot *' I am qmte sane, and in mj 
right mind; you know that What motiye should I haye for 
making such an accusation?" 

The doctor paosd the room, {i;lancmg ivKm ^oA^JS^si^'^dMi^ 
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now oalm ihongh sad and tronbled face; then he came o««cc 
to the bed* 

^ Strange as the story is^'' he said, ** I can not help believ- 
ing yon. What is to bedoneP There is no way of oyertatdng 
Mm/' 

*^ There is only one thing to be done/' said Heriot *^ I 
must follow him!'' He tried to rise, tiien fell back, overcome 
by his weakness. '' For Gk)d's sake, doctor, if you've a spark 
of pity in your breast, get me well again as soon as you cani 
Xdfe and death hang in the balance, while I'm lying here, like 
•a helpless log! More than life and death* A woman's hap- 
piness—or life-long misery!" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

OiinB afternoon Eva and Lady Janet were sitting over the 
&e in the latter's room at the Court It want^ but three 
weeks to Christmas, and the weather was frosty and season- 
able. A large fire burned in the old-fashioned stove, and 
threw a pleasant glow over the cozy room; a gypsy-table^ 
with a tea eanipage, stood between them. 

They had both oeen silent for some time, looking into the 
fire thoughtfully. Eva held a screen before her face, and 
every now and then Lady Janet glanced at it with tender 
wistfulness, as if she longed to glean from Eva's face tiie 
tenor of her thoughts. 

Since the murder, these two had been very closely drawn 
togetiier, and scarcely a day passed without their meeting. 
Eva's presence at the Court lightened the cloud which hung 
over tne place, and was the only gleam of brightness which 

Sieroed the sorrow that darkened me lives of the old people, 
'hey never spoke of the murder, they rarely spoke of Stan« 
nard. He wrote occasionally, dutiful letters to the earl, and 
passionately tender ones to Eva; but she read them in soli- 
tude, and never mentioned them, even to her father. But, 
though neither she nor Lady Janet referred to the murder, it 
was seldom absent from their thoughts. They were thinking 
of it now. Both were wondering why Heriot did not return, 
tfhy he remauied as silent as if hid were dead. 

Lady Janet broke the silence. 

^* Stannard will be here by this time to-morrow^ dear," she 
aaid. 

Eva started slightly, but she did not blush* 

** Yes," she said. ^* I had a letter from him this momin& 
a^Jng that hd would tcj wdLQ8ki(jlDL>^€^^s&^^:^^ 
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•* You will be glad to have him back, Eva?'* said Iiady 
Janet. 

Eva moved the screen so that it more completely hid her 
face. 

^' Edmund and I were talking about yon and Stannard last 
night,'* said Lady Janet, timidly; " about your marriage.*' 

Eva repeated the word faintly. 

*^ We both agreed that it would be wrong to allow this — 
this terrible affair to interfere with your happiness. Stannard 
was very anxious, naturally, that the marriage should take 
place as soon as possible; and Edmund, as you know, is 
almost as eager. But for this — what has happened — I sup- 
pose, dear, you would have been married before Christmas? 
Edmund and I feel that we ought not to let our sorrow be the 
cause of a postponement.'* 

" I — I would rather wait,'* said Eva in a low voice, and 
with a sinking of the heart. 

** I know, dear,** said Lady Janet; " I know how you feel, 
how deeply and tenderly you sympathize with us all. But we 
' must not think of ourselves; we must not be selfish. For 
many reasons, the marriage should take place as soon as pos- 
sible. Edmund and I earnestly wish to see you settled — 
before — before anything happens to us; and we are old, and 
life is uncertain.*' 

Eva laid her arm on the wrinkled one of Lady Janet. 

" Do not speak of it, dear,** she said. 

Lady Janet smiled placidly. 

" One thinks of it if one does not speak of it, my child,** 
she said. '^ We should like you to feel that we do not wish 
what has happened to stand between your and Stannard's hap- 
piuess. If Stannard, when he comes back, wants you to 
marry him at once, we both hope you will do so.** 

** Oh, not while this mystery is still unsolved,*' said Eva. 
** Not while this trouble is darkening our livesl*' 

Lady Janet sighed. 

** The sorrow will always darken our lives, dear,** she said. 
'^ And there seems no hope of the mystery being cleared up. 
They have not found Henot. They may never find him. He 
may be dead; sometimes I think tiiat he really is dead; if he 
is not, why has he not come back to prove his mnocence?** 

Eva*s head sunk lower. 

** I — I do not think he is dead,** she said. 
< «' Why do you not thmk so?** 
^J^l & not know,** replied Eva. Sbd ^x is^^Qoa^^^ 
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Ueriot SVijne had died, she would have known it in some iraf 
or other. Within her heart she felt that he was still alive. 

** Sometimes I think he is dead^^' said Lady Janet ^* Heriok 
28 the last man to remain qoiesoent nnder such a charge — 
I know him so welL But whether he is dead or alive^ yonr 
marriage ought not to be postponed. It can be a very qoiet 
one. Yon coald be married in London — bat^ no, it wonld be 
better that the ceremony should take place in the charch here. 
To go away would look as if we were doubtful of Heriot's 
innocence. And we are not that> Eya, though eyerything 
looks so black against hun.'' 

''I am not doubtful/' said Eva in a low voice which 
thrilled Lady Janet ^^ I have never thought Lord Fayne 
guilty; I shall never think so.*' 

*^ Thank you, dear," said Lady Janet, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

After a pause, she said in a low voice: 

** Has anything more been done? Has the inspector dis- 
covered anythingr'^ 

Eva shook her head. 

** No," she said, ^' I do not think so. It would almost 
seem as if he had ceased to take any interest in the caseu 
Yesterday, my father and I met him, when we were out for a 
walk, and my father asked him if anything more had been 
discovered; and he answered, almost indifferently, that the 
case was still a mystery, and began to talk of something else, 
i^d yet he seemed quite cheeriul, as if the responsibihty did 
not weigh upon him." 

** It is very strange," said Ladv Janet, thoughtfully. " Is 
the girl, Grace Warner, here still?" 

"Yes," said Eva. " She and the little blmd boy. I meet 
them nearly every day. She has a sweet and pretty face, poor 

Sirll And in some way I can not help feeling drawn toward 
er. Mr. Jones says that she has been more than a sister to 
the little boy; and that she is as good a woman as he knows." 
Lady Janet sighed. 

'^ I do not like to speak of such thin^ to you, dear," she 
said; *^ but, unreasonaole as it may seem — ^her voice dropped 
to a whisper — ** I can not bring myself to believe Heriot guilty 
of the sin this girl accused him of. 1 know that he recognized 
her that night at White Cot, that he called her by her Chris- 
tian name, and that he did not deny the accusation Balph 
Forster hurled at him; but he did not confess its truth, and ne 
did not look like a gniitY man* I Hr«& watching his faoen-I 
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jknow ite every expression. He looked surprised^ and bewil- 
dered^ but not guilty and ashamed/' 

Her words found an echo in Eva's heart. 

*^ It is all a terrible mystery," she said. 

"Yes/* sighed Lady Janet. "And we must wait in 
patience until Qod permits the veil to be drawn aside. And 
you will not oppose our wish, nor desire for an early marriage, 
dear?*' 

" We will wait until Stannard comes home," said Eva in a 
constrained voice. 

She went soon afterward; and on her way home the dreal 
aroused by Lady Janet's entreaty weighed upon her heart. 
She still believed Heriot Fayne to be innocent; she did not 
believe that he was dead. &ut why did he not come back 
and try, at any cost, to prove his innocence? 

When she entered the drawing-room at White Cot, she 
found her father lying back comfortablv in an arm-chair 
before the fire. A book was on his knee, but he was lookmg 
thoughtfully into the flames. 

Since the mine had been closed, and Eva's engagement to 
Stannard had relieved him of all financial difficulties, he had 
relapsed into his old selfish indolence. But he was anxious for 
the marriage to take place. He would not be really safe 
until he held the mortgage in his hands, and Stannard had 
bargained to place it there on his wedding-day — the sooner the 
wedding took place the better. 

" Ah, Eva,^' he said, " been up to the Court? When is 
Stannard coming back?" He spoke quite cheerfully, for the 
cloud which hung over the Court hsA long since ceased to 
oppress him. In fact, he felt rather annoyed with Eva for 
remaining so sad and quiet. Accidents, even murders, will 
occur in the best regulated families; and, to his mind, it was 
unreasonable, not to say selfish, to permit them to make every 
one miserable. 

" He comes back to-morrow, father," said Eva. 

" I am glad of it," he said. " It's time he returned. I 
can't think why he consented to be sent off to the other side 
of the world like a queen's messei^r. If the Forei^ Office 
wanted to send a man to the wilds of South America, why 
didn't they dispatch some under-strapper, instead of pitching 
upon a man hke Stannard, a Member of Parliament, with ' ; 
stake in the country, and the heir to a title like Averleighr 

" He is not the hefar," said Eva. " Lord Fayne— '^ L-a 
stopped. 

^ Oh» I km>¥7l" said Mc WiuMo, w)asi^1^%»\ix^;9i^ 
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''bat he can scarcely be taken into account; he is under a 
doad, has disappeared; is probably dead.^' 

Eva's lips quivered as she stood behind him^ her hand rest 
ing on the back of the chair. 

' Bat there is no use talking aboat himP' he continued, 
with a touch of impatience. " He has upset our arrange- 




an early day for the wedding. If he should do so, I hope you 
won't be so foolish as to refuse.'' 

'' Is there any need for haste?'' she said* 

'' Haste!" he repeated^ irritably. *^ Is there any reason for 
delay? Yes; to speak plainly, there is need for haste. Do 
you forget die agreement between Stannard and me? My 
safety, our welfare, lies in his hands! If you have any affeo- 
tion for me, if vou have any regard for my peace of mind — ** 

Her hand tightened on the b»3k of the chair, and a look cC 
anguish came mto her eyes. 

^* Father!" she said. 

" There— there!" cried Mr. Winsdale, fretfully. " Don't 
be unreasonable. Don't be obstinate. There is no earthly 
reason why the marriage should not take place now, rather 
than six months hence. If you study my happiness you won't 
raise any objection." 

She bent and kissed him. 

'' I will do anything to make you happy, father,^' she said; 
** you know that." And she stole out oi the room. 

The next morning Lady Janet sent a note to say that Stan* 
nard had wired them to expect him some time that evening, 
and that she wanted Mr. Winsdale and Eva to go to dinner to 
meet him. 

Half an hoar before dinner-time Stannard arrived at the 
Court. He looked in at the drawing-room on his way to his 
room. As he stood in the door- way, his eyes eagerly search- 
ing for Eva, they all noticed a certain change in him. It was 
not only that he was paler than usaal; he looked worn and 
haggard. His eyes were dull, and there were black shadows 
under them, such as come from insomnia. He wore a far 
coat, the uptunied collar of which served to make the pallor 
of his face more striking. 

He smiled tenderly at Eva, and let Ms eyes rest upon her as 
if he were drinking m her loveliness as a man drinks who has 
suffered from a long thirst. 

'1 will not staj^ e^rpu to ahal^e Yksoid^" V^fi^^aadL ^' I wiH 
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be down as qoickiy as possible. Please go in to dinner^ and 
do not wait for me." 

^* Stannard looks as if he had had a bad crossing','^ said Mr. 
Winsdale, cheerfully. "Our beloved Channel is trying 
enough at the best of times; but^ in such weather as this^ the 
orde^ is too terrible to be thought of. Aliy nation but our- 
selves would have built a bridge or a tunnel years ago/' 

They went into dinner, and presently Stannard came down 
and took his seat beside Eva. He did not attempt to kiss her; 
but he took her hand and held it in his. Eva tried to smile 
at him, to repress the shudder which alwa^rs responded to his^ 
touch. Though he had made a careful toilet, he still looked 
worn and haggard. 

" Have you been quite well, Stannard?'* asked the earl, 
gravely, in the coarsel,f the us,^ greetings. 

" Oh, yes, sir!'' he replied, cheerfully. " I suppose I am 
looking rather done up. The fact is I have had a great deal 
•f hard traveling and some worry." He looked gravely 
round, as if he h^ something of moment to say, then sljffhtly 
shook his head, as if he had decided to postpone it. " There 
are no Pullman cars, or, for that matter, any other cars where 
I have been, and a few weeks of jolting in a wagon, with no 
springs to speak of, takes it out of a man. It is very pleasant 
to be back again and to see you all I" He looked round with 
an affectionate smile. 

" We shall expect a full and true account of your advent- 
ure," said Mr. Winsdale, delicately picking out the bones 
from his red mullet. " Or, perhaps, you'll make a book of 
them, and then they needn't be true. Every idiot writes a 
book nowadays. Eeally, I beg your pardon," as every one 
smiled. ** That sounded almost rude, but I didn't mean it. 
Every one writes a book — a book of travels, if he happens to 
cross to Boulogne or Calais; a book of impressions, if ne goes 
as far as America; and, if he stays at home, he writes what he 
3alls a novel, though there should be nothing novel about it. 
Upon my word, I believe that very soon a man's chief claim 
to respectability will rest on the fact of his being able to lay 
his hand upon his heart and declare that he has never written 
a book!" 

" Hear, hear!" said Stannard in the House of Commons 
fashion. 

" We are all too clever," continued Mr. Winsdale, with his 
inimitable manner and pleasantly cynical smile. " Everybody 
paints, or writes, or acts, or speaks, and wetfwA^ &5R»» ^ 
JBore or leas yiMg. It is the Agd ^ \3qi^ £asi&iuwK£%^is&^ 
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most distinctly nnoomf ortable age it is. There is no rest for 
any one. Eveiybody is bored to deatii^ excepting the gifted 
amateur^ and everybodv is getting so tired of bad pictnreSy 
iriahy-washy novels^ riaiculons pnvate tbeatricalSy and indif« 
ferent music, as to have no energy left for ttie appreciatitm oC 
good professional work. We s£ul be^ to loatne the sight 
of a book, a picture, a theater, or a piano, and presently ali 
vill die of inanition. We shall return to the barbaric age, 
£▼0 in huts, and wear skins; and the man who dares to men- 
tion a book or a picture will be led to some retired spot, aid 
be put to death. I will take a little more champagne, if j( n 
please. '^ 

The earl smiled. 

*^ I find it difficult to picture jrou living in«a hut and clothed 
in a bear-skin, Wuisdale!'' he said. 

"Oh, IV' said Mr. Wnisdale. "I shall be where the 
amateur ceases from troubling and the bored are at rest lonff 
before that time. But, mark my words, a reyolution is f» 
hand, and the coming generation will have the Tivid delight 
of seeing the heads of our gifted amateurs dron from the 
guillotine to the sawdust Nothing but a wholesale slaughter 
of the chief offenders will save this unhappy country from the 
flood of impudent incapacity and miserable mediocrity whidi 
threatens to swamp if' 

Lady Janet smiled gently across at Eva. 

" After that terrible denunciation, I thinK we had better 
go, my dear,'' she said. 

When the ladies had gone, Stannard sunk into his chair, 
and the cheerfulness which he had forced into his face, dis- 
appeared; his eyes grew dull and heavy. He looked furtively 
round the room, and emptied his glass and filled it again with 
a hand which he tried in vain to keep steady. 

The earl did not notice the sudden change, but Mr. Wins- 
dale eyed him critically, and wondered if he were ilL 

^' You must have a great deal to tell us, Stannard,'' said 
Lord Averleigh. 

^^ Yes, I have, sir," said Stannard in a low and strained 
voice, and avoiding the earl's eyes. " Have you any news to 
ten me? Has anything been discovered?'^ 

The earl knew what he meant, and sighed as he shook his 
head^ 

** No, nothing. Everything is just as you left it; the whole 
afiair seems an unpenetrable mystery. '^ 



JMU 



It IB strange that I should nave news respecting it to tiB 
^' aaid StaoBiid} ^^ b\xb it \& «o* WitsK^^ vR^^^Sssskfc..'^ 
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Boih the earl and Mr. Winsdale started. 

^* Ton have seen Heriot?'' said the earl^ in amaBement. 

'^ Yes^'^ said Stannard. '^ I have a st9ry to teH which is 
stranger than any fiction could possibly be.'^ He emptied his 
glass again^ and they both saw now that he was trembling. 
" I doir t think,*' he continued, ** that I could tell the story 
twice, and, as both Lady Janet and Eva should hear it, haa 
we not better go into the drawing-room?'* 

The earl seemed incapable of moving for a moment or two, 
then rose, and, with quiet dignity and self-command^ said: 

^* Are you sure we can not spare them, Stannard; for it is 
bad news, I see by your face/* 

*' It is bad news, sir,** he said; " but I fear we can not 
spare them. He charged me most solemnly to take a message 
to them from him, and I promised to do so.'* 

^' Let us go,*' said the earl. ** Yon will br^ak it to them 
W j^ently as possible, Stannard?** 

otannard mclined his head. 

They went into the drawing-room. Eva was playing softly 
on the piano a favorite nocturne of Lady Janet's. She 
stopped as the^ entered, and Lord Averleigh, going up to 
Lady Janet, laid his hand on her shoulder. 

*' Janet,** he said, gently, " Stannard has some news — bad 
news— to tell us. It concerns both Eva and you. You will 
be brave, will you not?" 

The two women looked at Stannard with breathless^expect- 
tmcy. He went to the fire, and leaned his elbow on the man- 
tel-piece. His face was turned from the shaded lamp, but 
they all saw it was pale and haggard. 

Me moistened his lips, ana, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, said: 

^^ I wish that this task had not fallen to me! It is very 
bard that I should have to tell you this bad news; but I have 
given my word, and I must keep it." He paused a moment 
or two as if uncertain where to oegin, then he went on.in slow 
and monotonous accents: 

*^ When I reached Montevideo on the mission intrusted to 
me by the Foreign Office, I found that it was necessary that I 
should go some little way into the interior. It was a question 
of boundary, which I had to look into for myself. I started, 
with the official in charge, for the place where the inquiry was 
to be held. We got off the track one day, and were obliged 
to take shelter at an outlying farming station. It was a 
lonely place, on the side of q, mountain. I do not kno'Rr Ua 
aame — ^I do not eyen know that it keySl a ii»mi^ ^l£!k:i^ ^^a&ss& 
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was called Lone Hut We reached the place late afc ni^^c. 
A man was sitting in a chair beside the fire in the one liying- 
room. He rose to ^reet me^ and by the fire-li^ht I saw that 
it was " — he paused^ as if he found it almost impossible to 
pronounce the name; but, indeed, he need not haye spoken it> 
for they all guessed it — " it was Heriof 
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Lady Jaket uttered a faint cry. Eva made no ezclama* 
tion, but her hand stole up to her heart. 

" It was Heriotl'^ said Stannard. " For a moment I 
thought that I must be dreaming. It seemed incredible, 
impossible, that, after all the diligent searching for Heriot, 
If without any intent of finding him, should come out from 
England and meet him face to face in that out-of-the-way 
spot. I knew him at once, though he was much changed, 
and twice tried to avoid any sign of recomition.'^ 

He paused, and Lady Janet's head drooped lower. Lord 
Averleigh sat upright in his chair, his hands clasped tightly. 

^* The meeting was, I need not say, an extremely painful 
one. At first he seemed indisposed to tell me anything 
respecting his past movements; but, after awhile, he told me 
that he had made his way out there— of course, under an 
assumed name— and had found employment with the man 
who owned the ranch to which the place in which I found 
him was attached. '^ 

" Was he — well?'* murmured Lady Janet, brokenly. 

'^ Quite well," said Stannard; ^^and, so far as I could 
judge, contented, if not happy. How he could be so under 
the terrible circumstances, I can not comprehend. Most men 
would have been worn to a shadow and driven nearly mad by 
the weight which he must carry within his heart" 

He paused again. They all felt that he had something 
dreadful to tell them, and that he was trying to break it 
gently. 

" If I could stop here," he said, " how much lighter my 
task would be! but I must fulfill my promise. I oeg you, 
dear Lady Janet, to be brave and calm. For some hours we — 
both of us — ^avoided the subject of Balph Forster's murder. 
I felt as if I could not speak, and I almost hoped that he 
would let me go without referring to it. But on the niehc 
before my departure he grew very depressed and melanchd]^ 
4UCUJ, of bjta own accocd« bxoeucibsidLXS^x^ ^\]^\<s«i^''' 
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He moistened hfc lips again^ and cast a qnick and stealth^p 
loek under his lowerea lids at his aadienoe. 

** Even then I would have asked him to be silent^ but he 
seemed to be laboring under the desire to bare his breast 
He told me all. I wifi not try to describe to you the anguish 
of the remorse by which he was racked^ as he related to me 
the awful incidents of the night of the tragedy. I will tell you 
as shortly as I can what occurred/' 

Eva had sat quite motionless until now. Kow she rose^ and 
seated herself in a darkened corner^ where^ though she could 
hear every word^ no one could see her face. Stannard 
glanced toward her quickly^ then resumed. 

**As you know, he left White Cot in the company of 
Balph Borster and the girl — what was her name?— Grace 
Warner. The girl left them, and the two men walked 
together toward the moor. They quarreled all the way. To 
use Heriot's words, Forster was nearly mad himseU, and 
nearly drove Heriot mad. He taunted Heriot with the ruin 
of his sweetheart, and used every insulting epithet which a 
man of that class could command. Heriot said that he bore 
it wonderfully. No doubt he felt that he deserved all that 
Forster could say; no doubt he felt that, in his patience, there 
was a kind of expiation. His silence only increased Forster's 
exasperation. They reached Little Moor. As they were 
standing on the edge of the quarry^ Forster, infuriated by 
Heriot^s silence, struck him.'* 

A shudder ran through the listeners. They seemed to know 
what was coming. Stannard looked round, and sighed. 

*^ Heriot is the last man in the world to submit to a blow. 
He struck Forster back again. The two men seized each 
other, and a terrible struggle ensued. Heriot says that he 
thinks Forster tried to throw him into the quarry. In their 
struggle they drew nearer and nearer to the ed^e, and sud- 
denly Heriot felt himself falling. He says that he thinks he 
must have been unconscious for a moment Afterward, 
when he came into the full possession of his senses, he found 
himself lyin^ on the ground with Balph Forster standing 
over him with a gun in nis hand.'' 

He paused again. The listeners seemed scarcely to 
breathe. 

** Heriot says that Forster was pointing the gun at Imn. 
Heriot struggled to his feet, and seized me gun. Another 
struggle tooK place, and suddenly the gun exploded. Forster 
fell l)ack with a cry, and Heriot, bending over bim^ saw that 
hewasaboU" 
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** My God!" exclaimed the earL Mr. Winsdaie laoYed^ as 
if to go to Eva, but ahe pat up her hand to keep him back^ 
and he sunk into his seat agam^ wiping his face with his 
dainty handkerchief. » 

*^ neriot says that> for a moment or two^ he did not think 
Forster was dead, then, when he realized it^ he felt his 
position. Every one woold think him guilty of wiilf ol mur- 
der. No one had witnessed the provocation he had received 
or would be aware of the &ct ttiat he had been struck first, 
and had been acting all through in self-defense.'^ 

^* Yes/' said the earl, hoarsely; ** thank Qodl it was in self- 
defense P' 

Lady Janet stretched out her hand, sought her brother's, 
and held it 

** My poor boy — oh, poor HeriotI" she murmured. 

*^ There seemed to be no course open to him bat flight," 
continaed Stannard. ** No man could be expected to retidn 
his presence of mind under such circumstances. He lost his 
entirely. How he managed to escape I do not know — ^he did 
not tell me. Bat I think that he must have taken the train 
at one of the small stations, and left England by one of the 
less frequented routes." 

There was silence for a minute or twa Lady Janet was 
weeping quietly; the earl sat with his disengaged hand cover- 
ing his e^es. 

°* Henot bid me tell you all this and conceal nothing,'' 
said Stannard. ^'He wished to tell you that he was a 
ob»n^ed man — that he bitterly repented his wasted life, and 
that he would do all he coald in the future to redeem the 
past. I begged him to come home and meet the charge that 
was hanginff over him — ^I told him that in all probability a 
jary would believe his account of the affair as unreservedly as 
I had done; but my words had no effect upon him. He said 
that he could not face the ordeal, that he was contented, if 
not happy, where he was. The place, the wild life, suited him. 
I " — he 'sighed modestly — ** I gave him some money, and I 
undertook to send out a larger sum when I got to England." 

^^ Thank you, Stannard I'' said the esrrl, deeply agitated. 

*^ I advised him, if he were quite determined not to return 
to England, to purchase a farm. I promised to leave no 
stone unturned m my efforts to remove the obstacles in the 
way of his coming back. Perhaps some evidence may be 
forthcoming which may tend to lighten the charge against 
him: but I dared not count upon it; everything Iooks so 
tJaok against him, and, 8lti;iou^ 1 V^^^jg^ bssa to cetozn, I 
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ean notlrat feel that if I were in his place^ I should act as be 
IB acting. '' 

The earl sighed heavilT; 

"Yes/* he said, "I fear you are riffht, Stannard — ^he 
eould not come back. Bnt wnat a weight you have lifted 
from my mind — though I knew that he could not have been 

Suilty of marder outright! What he did was done in self- 
efensel We must try and console ourselves with that reflec- 
tion. You say that he is much changed?'' 

" Greatly changed,** said Stannard, in a low voice. ** All 
his old wildness seems to have left him. He sent to you and 
dear Lady Janet a tender and most loving message." 

Lady Janet tried to stifle her sobs. The earl rose and 
moved out of the light* 

" He begged me to ask you both to forgive him for all the 
pain and trouble he has caused you, and to oelieve that for the 
future his life should be without reproach.** 

There was silence for a moment or two. Stannard straight- 
ened himself, and drew a long breath. He had nearly got 
mgh his task — ^had nearly played the whole of the difficult 
'ith great and flnished art. But not quite; there was 
"nishing touch to be applied. He looked round and 

lips. 

.as a most tndng and afFectin^ scene,** he said; ^^ the 

* loneliness oi the place, Heriot's grief, the terrible 

of the fatal struggle, will never leave me while I live. 

.ore we parted I asked him to give me some small thing 

^longing to him, that I might bring it to you as a token (3 

ins affection and reformation. He had nothing but this ring.** 

He took the turquois ring from his pocket, and looked at 

it sadly. 

"I do not know whether you will recognize it — it is a 
Iady*8 ring. Perhaps" — ^his voice dropped reverently — "it 
was his mother's, or yours. Lady Janet. 

He placed the ring in her outstretched, trembling hand. 
She wiped her eyes and looked at the ring. 

** No,** she said, " it was not his mother's, nor mine.** 
Lord Averleigh took the ring and examined it. 
" I do not remember it,** he said. " I do not remember 
his mother having a turquois rin^.'* 
Stannard look^ from one to the other. 
" May I see it?** asked Mr. Winsdale in a low voice. 
The earl gave it him, and he carried it to the light. 
Obeying an impulse, Eva moved to his side, w\d W^^s^s^ 
down At the ring ii^ his hand. A& ^<^ di\dL^»^Qd^ ^i^Rssfifi^XA 
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grow dizzy. She recognized the ring as the one she had given 
the tramp who had saved her life on the common. It seemed 
incredible — ^impossible 1 

She took the ring, and almost nnconscionsly slipped it on 
her fin^r. It fitt^ exactly. As she gazed at it there rose 
before her the scene of that morning when the man she had 
seen lyine in the brake was racing beside the pony to save her 
from a horrible death; and gradually his resemblance to 
Heriot Fayne — a resemblance which had never presented 
itself to her before — ^grew upon her. It was hel 

She stifled the cry that threatened to burst from her lips^ 
and stood looking straight before her^ a strange expression in 
her eyes^ her hands pressed tightly on the table to prevent her 
from falling. 

^^ It may have been his mother's/' said the earl; *^ one she 
wore in her girlhood. She may have come across it one day^ 
and given it to him when a boy." 

Stannard drew a breath of relief. 

'^ I am glad that I have brought it^'^ he said. 

Eva crossed the room to Lady Janet 

^^ Here is the ring/^ she said in a tremulous voice^ as she 
tried to slip the ring off her finger; but, though it had gone 
on with little difficulty^ it stuck fast^ as is not uncommon with 
rings which have not been worn for some time. *' I can not 
get it off!" she said^ almost piteously. 

Lady Janet took her hand^ and held it fast. 

" Never mind, dear," she said; " you shall give it to me 
some other time.^' 

Eva kissed her with a gratitude that Lady Janet was far 
from guessing; then she moved away to a more shaded part of 
the room, and stood with the window-curtain in her h^id^ 
looking upon the moonlight scene without. 

Heriot Fayne had saved her life. She loved him — surely 
she had loved him from the very day he had stood between 
her and death! And he, the bravest, the noblest man she had 
ever met, was a fugitive from justice, an exile from his 
native land! Though she should live to be an old woman, 
worn and gray, she should never see him again. Her heart 
ached, the tears rose to her eyes. Presently she heard a soft 
step behind her, and Stannard stood by her side. He took 
her hand and kissed it with passionate devotion. 

"It is a cruel fate for me, dearest," he said, ** that on 

this, the night of my return to you, I fihoidd bring them such 

sad newsL It haa di&trea&ed ^ou ^«t^ xclwcIu I &ar« £ya» 
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Have I acted wisely^ done rights as you would wish me to 
act?" 

" Yes/' she said in a low voice, ** I do not think you could 
iave done otherwise/* 

** After all/' he said, ** it is better to know the truth. It 
might have been so much worse! Lord Fayne might have 
been found guilty of murder. Now, at least, that horror is 
averted. He is quite safe out there — there is no extradition 
treaty — and he can remain in peace. The affair will die out 
and be forgotten. I will see the authorities and point out to 
them that there is no chance of arresting him. The cloud 
that has hung over us all has, to a very great extent, lifted, 
and I trust, though we shall none of us ever forget this dread- 
ful time, that we may lose the poignancy of our sorrow.'* 

She did not speak. His soft and soothing words seemed 
Buch a bitter mockery to her. She could never forget — her 
sorrow would never be lightened! 

** And now, dearest," he went on, raising her hand to his 
Kps again, " dare I plead for myself? Now that this affair 
has been cleared up, willyou not consent to make me happy? 
Will you not marry me, Eva — very soon?" 

She was prepared, and she did not start, nor take her hand 
from his. 

"When?" she asked. 

Her acquiescence took him by surprise. He had expected 
to have to meet her reluctance, perhaps her positive refusal; 
for he knew, by the coldness of her hand, the tone of her 
voice, that she still withheld her love from him. 

" I would like the wedding to take place before Christ- 
mas," he said in a soft voice. ** I know that it would give 
more happiness to Lord Averleigh and Lady Janet than any- 
thing else could give. And I may have to go to London 
immediately after Christmas. You will not condemn me to 

So back to my old solitary life; you will not refuse my prayer, 
earest?" 

" No," she said. 

** Shall we say in a fortnight?" he said, eagerly. 

*' If you wish," she responded, her eyes as cold as the snow 
upon which thev rested, 

A low cry of joy — of triumph — escaped him, and he was 
about to take her in his arms, but she drew back. 

" Not yet — not yet!" she said, as if she were stifliag. 

Then, as his arms fell to his side, and he bit his lip, she 
went from kim and out into the hall, where her father W8& 
waiting. 
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** Let us CO home, father,^' afae said, grasiHiiff his anm 
** I~I am tired.'' 

Lady Janet went into the drawing-room a qnarter of aa 
hour later, and found Stannard st^ng out of the window* 
The expression of his face startled her; but at the sound of 
her footsteps he turned, with a forced smile, and passed h'z 
hand across his face as if to efface the expression. 

** I think I will go to bed. Lady Janet/* he said. " I am 
7ery tired and knocked up. Has — ^has Eva gone?*' 

*' Yes," said Lady Janet; ** she seemed so exdted— * 
upset/' 

He smiled. 

" I dare sayl" he said. " Wish me joy. Lady Janetl Era 
has promised to be my wife in a f ortnirht " 

" 1 do wish you loy and hanpiness— both of you," she said, 
solemnly. ** I will go up witn you to your room," she added, 
as they went up the stairs a few minutes later; *^ I have had 
it done up for you while you have been away." 

** How kind and thoughtful you are!" he said, as ha 
looked round the room; '^but it was rery comiortable 
before." 

*^Yes," she said; ''but it wanted repapering and soma 
new furniture." 

She looked round with a housewifely eve. 

*^ It is quite a pleasure to have something to see to, to dis- 
tract one's thoughts. The whole room has been turned out;" 
she smiled, ** even the chimney swept" 

He was warming his hands at the fire, and he started at her 
words, and turned his face to her with a sudden look of dread* 

Lady Janet did not see it. She was mechanically patting 
the satin quilt of the bed. 

^^ Was that necessary?" he asked, with a short laugh, whicb 
mounded harsh and strange in his own ears. 

" I don't know," she said, placidly. ** I don't think the 
aousekeeper, or anv of us, would have thought ot having it 
done, if Mr. Jones had not mentioned it." 

He felt his face growing whiter. 

" Mr. Jones?" 

'^ Yes, the inspector, you know. He was here one day 
about — about "—her voice dropped. ** And he was teUing 
Edmund about a fire that had occurred in Newton, in conse- 
quence of a chimney that had caught alight, and he impressed 
upon us the necessity of having all the chinmeys frequently 
swept." She smiled. " He made me so nervous that I told 
^^ 2k>Qsekeeper to send icr Giles, tb^ awoept and have them 
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ioDB. It is always besfe to be on the safe side^ yon know, 
Stannard/' 

** Yes/* he assented, " quite right-^aite right*' 

She went round the room, arrans:ing the handsome silver 
toilet set on the dressing-table witib soft womanly toochepy 
imtil he thought she would never go; but at last she said 
^* 6ood-ni^ht, ' and he closed and locked the door. 

Believed of the restraint of her presence, he stood in the 
middle of the room and clasped his head in his hands, an 
awful dread creeping over him. 

Then he darted to the fire-place, and baring his arm, felt 

in the niche of the brick-work of the chimney for the link. 

He knew the exact place in which he had put it In the 

course of how many horrible dreams had he not hidden that 

Jnk? 

It was not tharel He sunk into a chair, his hands han^ff 
limply beside him; his jaw dropped upon his chest like that ot 
a dead man. A cold sweat broke out upon his forehead, and 
yet his head was burning hot 

He remained in this condition for nearly half an hour^ 
during which time who shall say what torture he endured? 

There were moments when he saw the gallows before him^ 
felt the rope about his neck; and even between these hideous 
objects there floated a still more dreadful thing — the blood- 
stained face of the man he had murdered. 

At last he managed to rise and stagger to his dressing-bag, 
and get a flask of brandy. He emptied it at a draught, and 
the ice that was thickening around his heart began to melt 
He knelt beside the fire and laughed discordantly. 

'^ I am a weak-brained fool I ' he said, chafing his hands. 
**Why should they suspect? How should that idiot of a 
detective guess I had hidden the thing there? It is impossible! 
I am like a child frightened at a shadow — the thing will not 
be found! Even if it were, it proves nothing — nothing! I 
am quite safe! In a fortnight 1 shall be married — Eva will 
be mme — mine! Let Heriot come back then, if he choose— it 
will be too late! Ye% let him come back, if he dares, and I'll 
help to hang himl^ 



)9> 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

If Eva had had a mother alive, she would never have per* 
mitted the girl to have consented to so hasty a marria^ 
Even to Eva herself a fortnight seemed a short time in which 
lO nroonrB her trousseau. But siie bad Qx^eflDLY^et^^x^^^sE^ 
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woidd keep it» notwithstanding the difficulties in uie w^; 
.hs tor Mr. Winsdale, he made U^ht of the trousseau bustnessL 

" It's the simplest thing in me world, mj dear child," ht 
said. ** Yon go up to town with Lady Janet, and s»NQd 
three or four mornings at the shops, and there you are. x oa 
will probably drive the agreeable young shopmen and your 
dress-maker out of their minds, but that is of little conse- 
quence. Why, I would undertake to get a trousseau of the 
most elaborate description in five days! It's all a question of 
money, and, as you are my only daughter, and vdll probably 
^ot want to be married more tlum once a year, I doirt mean 
to spare expense. You can have anything up to, say, half a 
million or so.'' 

But in the end he ^re her a check for fifty pounds. He 
was in the best of spirits, and thoujriit no more oi her sacrifice 
than men of his kmd ever dow What were women made for 
but to be sacrificed? 

Eva and Lady Janet went up to London. They were both 
glad to get away for a time from the scene of their trouble, 
and Lad^ Janet found an exquisite pleasure in goin^ about 
and buying things for this lovable girl, who had become 
almost a daughter to her. Notwithstanding Eva's remon« 
strauoes. Lady Janet purchased presents for her which far 
exceeded in cost, bv many times, the modest fifty pounds 
which represented Mr. Winsdale's ** half a miUion or so.'* 

In Laay Janet's opinion nothing was too good, or even half 
good enough, for Eva, and when Eva protested against the 

Eurchase of some expensive material. Lady Janet would beg 
er to let her, Ladv Janet, have her own way. 

** You see, my dear," she said, *^ it is such a trust for me 
to buy something for some one besides myself I I try to per« 
suade myself that you are really my daughter, and I shall be 
just as proud of you as if you were. ' 

What could Eva say? 

One day Lady Janet went to Streeter's by herself. The earl 
had commissioned her to buy some jewels for Eva as hia 
wedding present 

** I might give her the family diamonds," he said; '* and, 
no doubt, they will come to her in time. But while Heriot 
lives, and there is a possibDity of his marrying, I must keep 
them for him. They were his mother's. They must belong 
to the next countess, though she should be a dairy-maiS 
Biffht is right" 

He had almost given Lady Janet carie blanche, and she had 
promised hsrself a delicious indulgence in adding to the ami 
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iie had allotted for his share a large amount of her own 
private money. Probably Lady Janet was Mr. Streeter's best 
customer that week. She bought a set of pearls fit indeed for 
a eonntesS; and so many rings and bracelets that^ when they 
came home^ and she packed them away in her box, she felt 
half ashamed^ not of tneir number and value^ but lest she had 
been too ostentatious in her affectionate desire to lavish pretty 
:hings on the girl she loved. 

She said nothing about them to Eva; they were to be given 
to her by the earl himself on the eve of her marriage. 

Stannard would have gone to town himself^ but he was 
feeling far from well, and in such a nervous condition from 
sleepless nights and fear-racked days that he felt as if he 
cou]d not face the noise and bustle of London. He was con- 
scious, also, of a dread of leaving the scene of the tragedy. 
Unless Heriot made a miraculous recovery, he could not pos- 
sibly reach Averleigh until after the marriage; and yet Stan- 
nard half expected to meet him whenever he left the Court. 

There was no need for him to go to London, for Mr. East- 
lake, the family solicitor at Newton, was engaged to draw 
up the settlements, for, though Stannard haa very little of 
his own to settle on Eva, the earl treated him as if he were 
a son of the house, and was so liberal that Mr. Eastlake, 
tiiough he did not venture on an open remonstrance, raised 
his shaggy brows and pursed his lips; and even Mr. Winsdale, 
when he was informed of the amount which was to be settled 
upon Eva, could not refrain from expressing his surprise and 
satisfaction. 

He had, indeed, done well for his daughter I 

Stannard did not often leave the Court, but generally con- 
tented himself with sauntering about the grounds; and when 
he did pass the boundary he preferred to nde. He knew that 
Grace Warner was still in the place, and he dreaded meeting 
her almost as much as he dreaded meeting Heriot. But the 
meeting was bound to take place sooner or later; and one 
day, as he was riding homeward, he came upon her in a nar- 
row lane. It was so narrow that she drew up against the 
hedge to let him pass. 

He was riding on, his face suddenly flushing, when, as if 
obeying an irresistible impulse, he pulled up the horse 
abrupuy beside her, and looked at her fixedly. But though 
he had pulled up, he did not know what to say. Her eyes 
sought tne ground for a moment, then she raised them, and 
looked at him steadily. He grew hot and cold under her colm 
ngjBod, and at last sai(^ m a low voice: 
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" Wen, Grace?'' 

'' WellF" ahe said, grarely, wHih the ea hn nefl B e< eofl 
tempt* 

Her tone roused his ai^r. 

'' So you are here stillr^ he said. 

*' I am here still I" assented Graoei 

He bit his lip, and looked between his horse's ears. 

'^ What's yonr object m remaining hereP'' he asked 
^'' What do you hope to gain by it?*' 

Grace flashed, bat ahe controlled herself. She had known 
that she mast meet him some day or other, md she had pre- 
pared herself. 

'* I don't know what yon mean," she said, coldly. 

'^ It's simple enoogh, tool" he retorted, with a sneer. '' I 
Bnppose yoa nave some object in hanging aboat here? Ton 
expect to do some good for yoarself ; perhaps yon think that 
yoar presence here caases me annoyance! If so, yon are quite 
light It doM annoy me, and I shoald be glad if yoa wooU 
kSve the place and go elsewhere." 

She remaned silent, and looked at him steadily. 

^^ I don't suppose my wish will weigh with yoa,^^ he con- 
tinaed. '^ Bat possibly I may be able to offer yoa some mora 
powerfal inducement.'' He watched her covertly. ''See 
nere; I've no doubt yon think very badly of me I" 

A smile of infinite scorn curled Grace's lips. 

'' I do, Mr. MarshbankI" she said. 

'' Just so; but you've yoarself to blame for what happened. 
I offered to give you money, to make some kind of provision 
for you. You refused in a fit of temper, and bolted, and now 
you have tnmed up here to annoy me and — other people. 
I suppose you're waiting for what you consider a favorable 
moment in which to blackmail me? You women are all 
alike! But you make a mistake when you are dealing with a 
man like myself. I should do nothmg by force." 

He paused, but Grace remained silent 

'^ At the same time," he said, '' I feel that you have some 
claim on me, and I have no desire to dispute it If you will 

?[ait the place and promise to leave me nndisturbea for the 
uture^ I will renew my offer. I will give you a hundred 
pounds a year, paid how you like." 

If he liad expected Grace to look pleased and satisfied he 
was disappointed. Her face grew red!, and her eyes flashed^ 
but not with gratification. 

'^ It is a large sum," he remarked. '' It will keep yon in 
wadori and fitenesa fox tlie remainder of yoor days; ami 
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ivfaat is mare, it will provide you with an income which may 
lead to an advantageous marriage. You are still very pretty; 
in fact '* — ^he smiled as he looked her up and down — " I'm 
inclined to think you prettier than ever you were, and I have 
no doubt that if I were to wait awhile there would be no need 
for me to bribe you to keep silent. You will marry, I dare 
Bay, and then you will hold your tongue for your own sake.*' 
The color left Grace^s face, but the fire stUl burned in her 
eyes. 

** However,'* continued the chivalrous Mr. Marshbank^ " I 
will stand by my offer. What do you say?*' 

Grace's lips parted as if she were about to utter a scornful 
refusal, but she closed them again tightly, and, shrinking 
away from him as far as possible, walked on. 

Stannard looked after her in furious amazement, and, it is 
needless to say, cursed her from the sole of her foot to the 
crown of her head. 

As he rode on, his fury gave place to anxiety. What was 
the meaning of her conduct? Why was she hanging about the 

})lace? Was she holding her tongue, and only biding her time, 
or the reason with which he had taunted her? Would she 
appear at the wedding or immediately before or after it and 
make a scene? A hundred a year was, as he had said, a large 
income for a girl of her class. Even her hatred of him, and 
he had felt that, had read it, in every glance of her eyes, 
would scarcely account for her refusal of a sum which would 
place her beyond the reach of want, and on the road to matri- 
mony. 

^ This problem was added to the others which haunted him 
by day and deprived him of sleep at night 

Grace walked on, her heart oeating fast with indignation 
and wounded pride. She had never been a bad girl, even in 
her weakness; she was by no means a bad girl now^ indeed, 
if repentance possesses the virtue which we ascribe to it, there 
were few better women than Grace Warner. 

As she crossed the moor she saw Mr. Jones standing by the 
edge of the quarry, and looking down at it thoughtfmly. It 
was a habit he had, as if the secret of Balph Forster's murder 
lay somewhere amongst the dibris of the mine, and he 
expected to find it there some day. He raised his hat, and 
came toward Grace with the smile which always sprnng into 
his face when lie saw her. 

** A lovely morning for the time of jear. Miss Grace," he 
(Mid. Be liad asked her to pemit hua ^ oalL^bfi&^^^^^sik 
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Grace,'' becaofie, as he said, it was sadx a pretty name, and si 
easy to pranonnoe. 

uraoe assented to his description of the weaiher^ but in si 
faltering a tone that, with his tramed acnteness, he saw some- 
thing was the matter. 

** Anything wron^ Miss OraoeP'' he asked, not sharpfy, 
but gently. 

Grace did not answer. It was always difficult to ay>id 
telling the truth to Mr. Jones; indeed, it seemed useless tc 
cell a story with those dark, bright eyes upon one. 

He did not press her for an answer; out as was his way, 
instantly tried to find out for himself the cause of har agita- 
tion. 

** Did YOU meet Mr. MarshbankP' he said, quite casually. 
** I saw Dim ride by just now, going in the direction joa 
came.'' 

** Tes,'' said Grace, with downcast eyes. 

''Ahl happy man — Mr. Marshbankt'' he remarked* 
** Tes, he's what I should call one of Fortune's fayoritea 
Got everything his own way right through the piece. Hell 
to have the earl's money, I'm told. It's quite on the caids 
he'll come into the title; and, just to top up the measure, he's 
ffoing to marry the most beautiful — well, I won't say the mod 
beautiful " — ^with a glance, a rather abj glance, at Grace's 
downcast face— ^' one of the most beautiful girls in all Eng- 
land. Now, that's what I call luck I I hear that tiie mar- 
riage is to take place next week," he went on, reflectively, as 
he walked beside Grace toward the cottage. 

Grace made no response; but he could see her lips twitdi- 
ing and the tears come into her eyes. 

** You've quite made up your mind to keep that promise 
you made Lord FayneP" he said^ gently. 

** Yes/' she said, almost inaudibly. 

** Well," he said, ** you know best, of course; but I've got 
a kind of feeling that if Lord Fayne were here — and I wish to 
goodness he wasi — ^that he would release you from that 
promise." 

^^ Why do you say thatP' asked Grace in a whisper. 

" Well," he replied, slowly, " if I were to tell you I should 
be going too far. The fact is, I can't say all I'a like to say, 
and especially to von. Miss Grace, whom I should like to tea 
everything to. But that's where it is, you seel I'm a pro- 
fessional man, and obliged to keep mv mouth shut; but if yoa 
Me erer going to epesSi out about this muzder and whafc M 
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iq> to it» it appears to me that it would be only right and fair 
to do it before the wedding. '* 

Oraoe looked at him rather fearfnlly; bat she shook her 
head. 

" I can't break my promise to Lord Payne,*' she said. 

** All right," assented Mr. Jones. ** xou shall do as yoa 
like; a promise is a promise, and I'm not going to press yon* 
Here is Johnnie waiting at the ^te for yon. I don't beUere 
t^at boy could live without you. 

** There will never be any need for him to try," said Grace. 
^ I shall never leave him." 

" Ahl" remarked Ml. Jones. ** He's a lucky young beggar, 
though he is blind." 

** Poor Johnnie!" said Grace, tenderly. 

** Rich Johnnie!" commented Mr. Jones. 

He went in and had a ciip of tea with them — tea seemed to 
be always going at the Warners', and as has already been said, 
Mr. Jones was always welcome. He was very thoughtiul 
during this visit, and looked at Grace musingly, while Johnnie 
played one of his delicious pieces, which were as much 
appreciated by this audience as by any of his more fashionable 
ones. 

When he was taking his leave, Mr. Jones held Grace's hand 
rather longer than usual, and, perhaps unconsciously, pressed 
it tightly. Grace retreated into the cottage with a flush on 
her face, and Mr. Jones, lighting a cigar, walked across the 
moor to the Court. 

As he approached the house he saw Mr. Stannard Marsh- 
bank pacing up and down the lawn, his hands behind his back, 
his head bent. Mr. Jones looked at him, hesitated a moment, 
resumed his way, then hesitated again, and ultimately went 
up to Stannard. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Jones," said Stannard. 

"Good-morning, sir," said Mr- Jones, with a cheerful 
smile. 

But there was a tightness about his lips which, to those who 
knew the inspector, meant business. 

** I have come up to see the earl," he said. ** I've got a 
paper or two I want his lordship to be good enough to sign." 

** Lord Averleigh has gone out for a drive," said Stannard. 

*^ It doesn't matter, sir; I'll look np again," said Mr. 
Jones. ** Good-morning, sir." 

But he waited, for he knew that Stannard would ask hiai 
•bout the "case." 

*^ Have yoa any news* Mr. Jon»a?"^ %£l5fiA^ ^aroa a ^ 
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'* Have 70a disoovered anyihmff f nriheF sinoe I hspp hom 

He pnt the qnestion gravely bat qnite easily* 

" WeU, I hare, just a Uttle/' replied Mr. Jonea ** 1^ mat 
mnch, and I hayen't mentioned it to any one." 

** Ah! what is H?'' said Stannard, quite calmly. 

*' WeU, it's a little thing I found,'' said Mr. tfonee. '* It's 
a kind of clew which may proye important, or may not— -it 
all depends.'' 

He took a gold sleeye-link from his waistooat-pocket, and 
held it up for Stannard's inspection; and, as he did so, his 
sharp eyes fixed themselves on Stannard's fac». 

Stannard neither started nor turned pale — ^he was paJlid 
enough already. But a look came into his eyes, ^imicfa^ 
transient as it was, did not escape the inspector's notioa 

** A gold sleeve-link I" said Stannard; and, though his voice 
was st^y, there was a tone in it which ttr. Jones also 
Dotioed, and made a mental memorandum of. 

" Where did you find it?" asked Stannard. 

*^ On the edge of the cliff where the struggle took place. '' 

** And you think it belonged to the man who murdered 
Forster— Lord Fayne?" 

** I think it belonged to the man who murdered Forster,'* 
said Mr. Jones; ** but whether it belonged to Lord F^yne wSL 
have to be proved." 

** Just so," remarked Stannard. Then he added thouofht- 
fully: ** I think I remember my cousin wearing studs similar 
to this. I will show it to Lord Averleigh, if you like, and adc 
him — ^guardedly, of course." And he was aJbout to slip the 
link into his waistcoat-pocket. 

With the slightest of slight smiles, Mr. Jones held oat his 
hand. 

*^ I won't trouble you to do that, sir," he said. ** I don^ 
think I will make any inquiries about it at presenf 

Stannard shrugged his shoulders, and dropped 1^ link, wifli 
assumed indifference, into Mr. Jones' outstretched hand. 

*^ It would be difficult to prove that the thing belonged to 
Lord Fayne," he said. 

** Yes," assented Mr. Jones; ** unless the oilier link was 
found in his possesion." 

Stannard smiled. ** Which is not very probable.*^ he said. 
** Having missed this one, he would be sure to iestroy the 
remaining one." 
^ '' Or hide it," said Mr. Jones. '' And. if he dUL it vkU 

"-'•tfteiiiuDOwiUetoltoiit'' ^^ 
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^ Not impoBBB>le» but very improbable^"* said StaimarcL 
*'I ioDri know/^ said Mr. Jones, oheeifiilly. '^It's 
egrtraordinaiy how little things of this kind are iojmd, even 
when the man who hides them flatters himself that he haa 
buried them out of sight forever/' 

Stannard looked straight before him^ with set faoe and half- 
lowered lids. 

'^ It seems to me," he said, ** that it doesn't need any 
further evidence to convict Lord Fayne.'' 

** You think him gpiltv, of course, Mr. Marshbank?*' 
^* Do not youP' said Stannard, glancing at him diarply. 

** I never make up my mind as to a man's euilt until I've 

S^t him in the dock and heard both sides of Sie case," said 
r. Jones. 

** Very wise," assented Stannard. He paused a moment, 
then, in a lowered voice, said: ** Mr. Jones, I did not mean 
to tell you, but since we have been talking together, I have 
felt that I ou^ht to do so, that I ought to t^ you I have good 
reasons for believing my unhappy cousin to be guilty. Kot of 
murder, mark you, but of manslaughter. I baje reason to 
believe that he was attacked by Bialph Forster, and that he 
killed him in self-defense." 

Mr. Jones did not look amazed or surprised by this moment* 
ous announcement. 

** I suppose I mustn't ask you what those reasons are, sirP' 
he said. 

^* You may not," said Stannard, very gravely. ** My 11^ 
are sealed. But I may tell ^ou this, mat Lord Fayne is 
beyond the reach of justice; he is where the law can not reach 
him, and he will never return." 

Not even at this piece of information did Mr. Jones show 
surprise. 

' I tell you this," said Stannard, '' not only to save you any 
further trouble, but in the hope that you mav be indaoed to 
drop the case. As vou can never place Lord Fayne in the 
dock, it would be only humane of you to consider the feeling 
of his father and those connected with him, and to let this 
dreadful affair sink^ so &r as it can, into oblivion." 

** I'm glad you've told me this, Mr. Marshbank," said Mr. 
Jones, gravely, ''and I must confess that, though I am 
engaged in the case, I am not sorry that Lord Fa^e has sot 
away. I reoonunend him to remain where he is; in fact ' ~ 
his eyes seemed to glow on Stannard's faoe and to bore into 
Um lite ft gimlefc— '' I should give thid sanu^ ^dciki^^ ^^oi^ 
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viiuderer of Balf^ Vonter, whether he's Lord Vgp^tatmf 

Stannard's Mpe oomprassed tightly, and twitched famtly at 
the oomers. 

^^ Yes," said Mr. Jones. '* If the murderer were a friend 
of mine, and I were talking to him — ^jnst as I am talking to 
yon now, Mr. Marshbank — ^I should say to him: * Yon may 
think yoa'ye made everything snng and safe, bnt yon hayen% 
and you'd better make yourself scarce while there's time, for 
I'm close on your track, and as sure as you're alive, and BalpL 
Forster's d^, I shall run you down and hang your " 

Stannard held his breath, but managed to nod his head. 

** Shouldn't you think that very good advice, Mr. Marsh- 
bank?" concluded Mr. Jones in a very low and soleum voice. 

Stannard nodded again. 

^* Most excellent advice, Mr. Jones," he saM, his vofoe 
sounding dry and strange m his own ears. *' Good-day to 
your' 

** Good-day, sir," said Mr. Jones, cheerfully. 

As he walked away he hummed the air wmch Johnnie had 
|dayed. But presently he stopped, and, addressing his cigar, 
murmured: 

*^ Mr. Stannard Marshbank is a clever mani He really te 
%pery clever manI But he must mind that he isn't tos 
tteverl" 
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Had the man intended to warn himr Stannard asked him* 
self, as he went back to the house. He told himself that the 
idea was absurd. 

And yet that accursed link had been found, and was in the 
possession of the cunning bloodhound! Was it posmble that 
he suspected Stannard to be the owner? Even if he did sus- 
pect, it would be difficult to prove; and, supposing he were 
able to prove it, it would not make evidence against him — 
IBtannara. He might have dropped it on the spot where it 
was found before or after the murder. 

And yety though he persuaaed himself that Jones' warning 
was not intended for nim, a vague and additional dread was 
added to that which already haunted him. 

Oh I if he and Eva were only married, and away from this 
bat^ful place! 

For the rest of that day he tried to employ his mind by 
sarlnii^ at a BluA Book on a &ii^i^^^ ^\^<^W\xi^tsiAA^»king 
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Qp during iiie next session; bnt for the first tims, he fonno 
tiiat his acute and active brain would not work. He conld 
not grasp the meaning of the sentences; he forgot one line 
before he had finish^ reading the next. Sometimes the 
whole ^age of print disappeared, and in its place floated tlie 
face which he had come to loathe and read with a hatred and 
loathing beyond the power of words to describe. 

He rose ^m the chair and clasped his head tightljr* 

** Am I going mad?" he asked himself. '^ ^o, it is the 
want of sleepi If I conld only sleep^ all these fancies " — ^he 
fihnddered — ** all this childish weakness, these yisionaiy fears 
Wocdd leave me. I most get some sleep to-nighf 

He and the earl dined alone that evening, and Lord Aver- 
leigh remarked Stannard's appearance and his lack of spirits. 

** Yon appear to be anythmg bnt well, Stannard,'' he said. 

Stannard started. 

He had eaten scarcely anything, bnt had drnnk pretty 
freely, tiioagh the generous wine had neither excited nor 
roused him; and he had almost forgotten where he was and 
the earl's presence. The inspector s words kept repeating 
themselves, in a dull and stupid fashion, somewhere at tihe 
back of his brain. 

^' I am afraid I am not quite the thing, sir,'' he said, foro* 
ing a smile. ^* I fancy I must have had a touch of fever in 
that beastly place I went to, or else 1 got a chill on the 
ioumey home. I shall be all right in a day or two— before 
the wedding,'' and he smiled a^am. 

*^You mkve not very mudi time," remarked the earl; 
** Janet and Eva come home to-morrow.*' 

'^ Yes," said Stannard, almost to himself; ** and the wed- 
ding takes place on Friday I" 

^^Not a particularly happy day," said the earl, absentlj. 
** Why did you not make it Saturday?" 

'^ £»ecause we could not cross the Ohannel on Sunday— 
becaase it was more convenient. You don't want me to put 
the wedding oflf, I suppose?" 

He spoke with an impatience and a kind of suppressed sav* 
ageness which surprised the earl, who had always found him 
so soft and bland of voice. But Lord Averleign ^nerously 
attributed the little outburst to a lover's natural mipatience 
and irritation at the mere suggestion of delav. 

" Certainly not, my dear Stannard!" he said. '* Your 
marriage-day will be a happy one for me as well as for you: 
though "—he added, with a sigh — '' I could wish thflk m 
were taking ^aoe under bii/gthbex circ\m^\^asisi^* 
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'' I am not to blame for them/' said Stannard, harahly* and 
with barely oonoealed resentment. 

** No^ yon are alike suffering nrith ourselves,'' said the earl, 
sadly 

Stannard tossed off a glass of nort, and pushed the glass 
from him irritably; it struck the eage of the finger-glass, and 
broke off at the stem. 

** I think it would be well, sir," he said in a constrained 
voice, ^Mf we were to try and forget the — the circumstances 
you allude ta The sliadow they have caused has hung over 
us long enough. It's hard it should be allowed to darken my 
wedding-day." 

** You are right," said the earl, mildlv. *^ We will try and 
forget it; though God knows it will be difficult to do sol We 
must endeavor to make the wedding as bright a one as pos- 
sible — ^for Eva's sake." 

Stannard went to the library after dinner, and attacked the 
Blue Book again; but it was no good. He sat staring before 
him until lato into the night, then he went to his room. A 
small traveling medicine-case, which he had taken abroad with 
him, stood on his dressing-table. He took out a bottle of 
chloral, but hesitated before he measured out a dose. 

Some one has said that anadsthetics are sent from Heaven. 
In some cases they may be: but in others their origin may be 
in a very different place. Stannard knew the peril attadoing 
to the use of chloral; it is a drus" of devilish insidiousness. 

He drank his draught, and, for the first time, obtained a 
night's sleep; but he paid for it in the morning with a sicken- 
in^headache and nerves shattered into direds. 

There were certain preparations still to be made for the 
wedding. He went about them like a man in a dream; the 
wretch^ drug clung to him. He took another and a larger 
dose that night, but nis sleep was haunted by dreams, and he 
awoke the next mornuiiyf with a still deeper depression, and 
with nerves that were more ragged than before. 

But Eva was coming home that evening, and he must pull 
himself together. He drank champame freely at intervals 
during the day, and the stimulant produced a fictitious gayetv 
which sat upon him strangely, and made him unlike himseUL 

He met Eva and Lady Janet at the station, and, though in 
his letters he had mentioned casually that he was not verj 
well, both of them were startled by his appearance; but his 
pale and worn face, his evidently forced gayety, which would 
have won the sympathy of a woman who loved him, only 
horeaaed Eva's repugnanoor 
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^e dined at White Got that night, and exerted himself to 
the utmost; bat tiioagh he talked almost miceasingly, and 
laaghed at times in a loud and strident way, his unnatural 
hilarity only served to embarrass the others. 

** Stannard seems to have got the lover's madness on him 
to-night/' whispered Mr. Winsdale, mischievously, to Eva, 
^* It is the bravado of the condemned man at sight of th^ 
scaffold.*' 

Eva said nothing, but looked fixedly at her plate, her heart 
beating pamf nlly. 

*^ Only one day more, dearest," Stannard whispered, as he 
took leave of her in tiie hall. *^ If you knew how I have 
missed you, how I count the hours until you shall be minel 
You are looking j^e, my darling; I hope you have not been 
doing too much in London! But never mind; we have a 
delicious, idle time before us.^ We shall leave this cold and 
miserable England, and in a fe^ hours be in the sunny south. 
There you and I together, alone, will find such happiness aa 
only lovers like ourselves can dream of." 

The picture thrilled him, and caused his eyes to flash, his 
cheeks to redden with a hectic flush; but his joy found no 
resjponse in Eva's heart. 

She lay awake that ni^ht One more day and she would 
be a bride — the wife of Mr. Stannard Mar^bank, M. P. ; a 
rising man; Lord Averleigh's heir; perhaps the next bearer 
of the historic title. Most girls would have reveled in such 
prospective greatness. She shuddered when she thought of 
it, and allowed her mind to dwell upon the outcast— 3leriot 
Fayne. 

She came down to breakfast next morning looking very 
pale, and listened absently and in silence to her father's talk^ 
which flowed more fiuently and gracefully even than usual. 

** About this time to-morrow, my. dear Eva," he said, as he 
helped himself to omelette, '^ you will be standing before the 
altar with our dear Stannard, and I shall be called upon to 
make the great sacrifice of my lifel^ He sighed as he shook 
a little more pepper on the omelette. '' I wish you would 
tell them not to put <][uite so much parsley in these things. 
Yes, Stannard's gain will be my loss! It will break my heart 
to part with you, my dear Eva; but it is the parental lot, and 
I must bear it You will not forget the lonely old man; yon 
will allow him to come and sit in your chimney-comer now 
and again, and witness your happiness? * We live over again 
in our children,' " he quoted, gracefully. " But, attet ^^ 
I most not caoiplain; indeeds. I aap^^ooe^ ^ ^^n&i ^ <s^[i£kss^ 
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smile, " 1 snail very soon be found guilty of allvding to my 
daughter as the Countess of Averleigh.'^ 

Eva was about to again remind him that Lord Averleigh 
was still alive, but she refrained. She rolled a cigarette tor 
him, and left him to dream the morning away before his study 
fire, and she presently went out, for there seemed to be no air 
in the hoase, and the ceilings lowered upon her, the walls 
pressed around her. 

As she walked across the moor she paused by the quarry 
and looked down into it. She was turning away when she 
heard footsteps behind her, and, looking round, saw Orace 
Warner. The color rose to Eva's face. For was not this the 
girl whom Heriot Fayne had loved well enough to deceive? 
She had seen Grace several times before this, but both girls 
had avoided each other. 

Eva was therefore startled when she beard a voice say, 
timidly and breathlessly: 

" May — may I speak to you?'* 

She stopped, and, looking over Grace's hat in the way 
which even the kindest and gentlest of women sometimes 
adopt, said coldly, and with some surprise: 

"You wish to speak to me?" 

'* Yes,'' faltered Grace, with a timid and admiring glance 
in the blue eyes which were immediately afterward lowered. 
•* I beg your pardon; I do want to speak to you.'* 

" What can you have to say to me?" asked Eva, as coldly 
as before. 

" Oh, don't make it hard for me I" pleaded Grace, falter- 
ingly. " I have long wanted to speak to yon, but I haven't 
been able to find courage. Every time I have looked at you 
you have looked away as if — ^as if 1 were not fit for your eyes 
to rest upon. I am oad, I know; but I am not so bad as you 
think! Won't you listen to me?" 

" Yes, I will listen to you," said Eva, a trifle less coldly. 
" This girl was his lover,'' her heart kept saying. " What is 
it you want to speak to me about?" 

"You are going to be married to-morrow," said Grace ^ 
almost inandibly. 

Eva assented by an inclination of her head. 

" You mean * What has that to do with you '?" said 
Grace. '^ And it hasn't much to do with me — and yet it has, 
for I feel as if it was all my fault Oh I if yon would only not 
be married; if you would put it off 1" 

Eva looked at her vritli tToubtedL eurfjriae. It wy* strange 
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to hear anoiber voice ntter the longmg which filled her own 
b^art. 

** Why shonld you wish me to put my marriage oflf?'* 

Grace looked from side to side, helplessly, desperately. 

** Mr. — ^Mr. Stannard Marshbank is not what you think 
him/' she said, impulsively. 

" What do you mean?*' asked Eva. 

Grace wrung her hands under her cloak. 

*^ Oh! I can not speak! I can not tell youl I have given 
my promise!'' 

** xour promise? Whom have you promised?'' 

** Mr. Dick — ^Lord Payne!" broke from Grace, pantingly. 

Eva started slightly and drew herself up proudly. 

*^ What has Lord Fayne to do with meP" she asked, with a 
hauteur which only increased Grace's agitation and distress. 

'' Oh! I can not tell youl" said Grace. " You think Mr. 
Marshbank is all that is good and Lord Fayne all that is 
wicked! You think that he committed murder — killed poor 
Balnh He did not! He did not!" 

Eva's breath came fast She drew a step nearer to Grace. 

" Do you know what you say?" she asked, with deep agita- 
tion. " You say that Ilord Fayne is innocent?" 

** Yes! yes!" panted Grace. ** But I must not say it. 
1 must say nothmg. I have promised hun, and I wiU -keep 
my promise." 

^^ xou have promised Lord Fayne to say notbing?" said 
Eva. ** Does he know that he is accused of murder?" 

♦* I don't know." 

" You don't know? Where is he?" 

** I don't know; indeed, I don't know!" sobbed Grace. 

** And you will keep your promise, though you, by doing 
8O9 permit an innocent man to be considered guilty?" ex- 
claimed Eva, indignantly. ** And you the woman he loved — " 

" No, no!" cried Grace. ** That is not true! Oh! how 
blind you are! Oh! if I could only tell yon all I know! But 
I must not — I must not — until he ^ves me leave! If I could 
only persuade you not to marry Mr. Marshbank! I would 
do anythinff in the world to prevent you! For — ^for though 
you do not like me, though you look at me when you ^ass as 
if I were not fit for you to look at, and sometimes as if you 
hated me, I do not hate you! I want to save you, if I can!" 

" To save me f " breatiied Eva. Grace's words, her agita- 
tion, her deep emotion, communicated themselves to Eva. 
•* To save me? What do you mean ?" 

^ To 9ave you from Mr. Marshbank)" ^i^^^Qocac:^ ^^\L 
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Soa knew what he is, what he has c one — " She stopped sod- 
enly, as if constraining herself. 

Eva stood with her hand pressed to her heart and looked 
Grace steadily in the face. 

Just because she was quite ready to hear enything af;ainst 
Stannard^ she summoned her sense of justice to her aid. 

*^ What have you to say against Mr. MarshbankP" she said. 
** What has he done?'' 

Orace opened her lip as if to give the required informatiou, 
as if to unhurden her heart, then checked herself. 

^^I can not tell you!" she said. '^ I have given my 
promise. '' And under the stress of her emotion her voice and 
manner appeared almost sullen. 

Eva began to freeze. She raised her head proudly. 

" I do not understand you," she said. " xou hint — insinu- 
ate — something to Mr. Marshbank's discredit. You refnse to 
8^k plainly, to accuse him definitelv. Whatever yon accuse 
hmi 01 I should go to him and tell him of it^ and hear what 
he has to say. That is simple justice. Perhaps that is what 
you are afraid of?" 

Orace was silent. 

"You say," continued Eva, "that — Lord Fayne," her 
Toice quivered slightly as she spoke his name, ^' has made you 
promise to remain silent about something — something against 
Mr. Marshbank. Where is Lord Fayne? If he has anytikiing 
to say against Mr. Marshbank, if he has an answer to the 
charge that is hanging over his head, why does he not come 
forward and give it?" 

Orace turned her face away in speechless and poignant 
despair. 

^^ Have you anything more to say to me?" asked Eva in a 
low, sad voice. 

She waited a moment, then walked away. 

Orace's well-meant attempt to save her had been in vain. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ok this, the night before the wedding, what might be 
called the marriage-party dined at the Court 

A couple of distant cousins of Eva's bad come down to act 
as bride-maids; They were two bright girls, delighted at ilie 
prospect of a wedding, and still more delighted with their 
unportant share in it. 

They had never seen Eva before, for Mr. Winsdale, like 
MKmt men of iiis tempeiameiit^ cacetullY avoided his saIatiaD& 
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The^ fell in love with Eva '^ ri^ht away/' as our Americaii 
ooiudns 80 graphically pat it; uiey told each other in the 

{'argon of tne day that she was ** too lovely for anything;" 
mt they remarkea, while they were dressing tor the party at 
the Ooart, that she was a liUte too pale, eyen for a briae-elect, 
and that she seemed to take the business in hand more seri- 
ously than even it deserved. 

^^ Though I am not sure,'' said the other girl, reflectively, 
with her pretty head on one side, ** that paleness doesn't suit 
her style of beauty. That ivory complexion always looks love- 
liest without any pink in it." 

" Yes," said tne younger, " she looks like a picture of 
Bume-Jones' — only beautiful, which some of his aren't. 
Now, when I go pale, I look washed out, as if I had been sea- 
sick. I wonder what kind of man Mr. Marshbank is — I've 
never seen him; but papa says that he is remarkably clever, 
aiud is sure to make a great name." 

^' It is a very good match for her," said the elder girl; ** he 
k sure to be the next earL" 

*^ I hope she will ask us to come and stay with her when die 
IB the countess — I have fallen head over heels in love with 
her." 

** And vet she isn't a bit demonstrative," remarked the 
elder; ** die hasn't even kissed us. 



The younger girl made a grimace. 
" I rather think I liJ 



like her for that," she said; ** I^m not 
Tory fond of bein^ kissed." 

** Nor am I--by women," said the other, dryly; " the 
women who hate you most are always the most ready to kiss 
you." 

** Thanks," retorted the younffer girl, with a laugh; " you 
and I will only shake hands for the future, if you please, Amy. 
Well, whatever kind of man Mr. Marshbank is, he is a very 
fortunate one. If I were a man, I should be simply mad 
about Eva. Just fancy having those eyes of hers looking 
kindly at you I Men always think a great deal more of a 
sweet look or a soft word from an undemonstrative ^irl like 
Eva than ihey do from the ordinary run of girls like our- 
selves." 

" Speak for yourself," said Amy; ** I'm not aware that I 
grin and purr like a Cheshire cat upon all mankind. But 

Jou are quite right I can Quite unaerstand any man losing 
is senses over her. "Well, I nope she will be happy 1" 
^^ You sav that as if you don't think she wul, ^ said tbiB 
younger girl 
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The other shrnj?ged her shonlders slightly. 

•* That kind of girl,*' she said, ** isn't made happy Tsrf 
easily. This afternoon , while I was looking at her^ilanciea 
that I saw a kind of sadness in her eyes, and when she smiled 
tho look ^rew more marked. '^ 

^^ OhI it was only your fancy I Marriage is a serious thing. 
And then there is this dreadf al business of Lord Fa3me and 
the murder!'* She lowered her voice. ** I dare say she was 
thinking of that. After all, it isn't too pleasant to be marry- 
ing into a family with such a charge hanring over the head 
of the eldest son. Is that the second bell? Good gradons — 
and I haven't done my hair yet I Did yon notice the way Eva 
had got hers? It was ouite simple, and yet it looked — well, 
as I should never be able to get mine to look if I worried at 
it for a week." 

Stannard Marshbank had found some little difficulty in 
getting a best man. Clever and rising man as he was, he had 
absolutely no friends; and it was me only prospect of a 
week's shooting which had tempted a young lellow— -one of 
Stannard's acquaintances of the House of Oommons — to come 
down to play the part. He had brought a young brother with 
him, ana these two, in their adjoining dressing-rooms, were 
discussing the bridegroom at the same time the two girls were 
discussing the bride. 

" Splendid old place, isn't it, Harry?" said the best man, 
whose name was Gferald Wilson. 

" Yes, quite baronial," replied his brother; ** and Lord 
Averlei^h matches the place. He looks every inch ^ a belted 
earl.' But — I don't want to hurt your feelings, Gerry — but 
I don't think much of your friend Marshbank.' 

" You won't hurt my feelings," said (Jerald, coolly; " and 
I don't mind telling you — ^is that door shut? — ^that I don't 
/"hink much of him myself." 

" I thought he was a friend of yours?" 

" Well — well, not exactly. I know him in the House, and 
I've sat on committees with him, and I meet him at the club, 
and all that; but I can't call myself a friend of his. The 
fact is, Marshbank is rather a reserved kind of fish, and he is 
not very intimate with any one. I did hesitate a good deal 
when he asked me to come and be his best man — weddings 
aren't much in my way — ^and I've never played the part 
before. Besides, as I say, it seemed rather rum being best 
man to a fellow one knew so little of. However, he made a 
point of it, and pressed me, and said I might biing you, aM 
a couple ci guna— " 
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•* What a thing it is to have an unselfish elder brother P' re- 
■larked Harry. 

** And Marshbank is a sort of man who will have a good deal 
of influence by and by, and I may want a snug place for my- 
self or you — you young cub.^' 

** Thanks, ' said Harry, from the other rooixu **You 
cx)uldn't give me a white necktie, could you?'* 

'* No,'° growled Gterry; " do you think I am a walking 
hosier's shop?*' 

*' Yes, though it isn't the proper thing to criticise your 
host's nephew, I must say I don't like the look of Mr. Stan- 
nard Marshbank. And, judging by his countenance, I should 
feel inclined to suspect that you had brought me down to 
ftssist at a funeral instead of a wedding, Gerry. '^ 

" Same thing, mmally." 

** And it isn't only his melancholy look that I object to; 
there's something about the expression of his eyes tnat does 
not please me." 

"what's it matter to youP' said Gerry, onrtly; **you 
baven't got to marry him.' 

** No, and I'm precious glad that none of my women folk 
have to, either. 1 shouldn't like Nell, for instance " — Nell 
was their sister — ^^ to marry a man who looked as if he had 
stolen the silver spoons, and was in continual fear of bemg 
found out.'* 

'' Eotr 

"No, it isn't,'' said Harry, with the self-coniidence of 
youth, " for that's what he does look Uke. Why, the man 
can't look you straight in the face! All the time we were 
having tea in the hall, just now, and he was talking to us, he 
was looking down on the ground, or up at the ceiling, or at 
the wall on either side of him; but when he thou^t you 
weren't looking at him he shot a glance or two at you, as if 
he were trying to discover what you thought of him. No, I 
don't envy his bride! But there is no accounting for taste. 
What's Miss Winsdale Kke, Gerry?" 

** You'll see her directly. She and the other mourners are 
coming here to dinner. I saw her in London. She's one of 
the most beautiful girls 1 ever met, and one of the nicest, I 
riionld say." 

" Poor girl!" said Harry. ** I suppose it's the old storyi 
ahe has sold herself for the prospect of a coronet What a 
timndering shame it is! Here are you and I, as good-looking 
as uiey make them — at least I am — ^and we might howl untu 
Va weie black in the face, and we shouldiv't yicgs»aft ^ss^ ^gg^ 
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to mttrry ns, jost becaase we hayen*t any oof, and not the 
alightest chance of coming into a title.'' 

^* Shot np, yon — ^yoa young idiot; you'd talk the hind kg 
o9 a donkey," said his brother. *^ And, look here, don't yo« 
come any ot year tricks with Miss Winsdale. Yon oonfine 
your flirting to the other girls; Marshbank's not the sort of 
man to stand any nonsense. He looks as if he ooold be as 
jealoas as Othella So just yon mind." 

'^AU right/' said Harry, with an air of resignation. 




. . my 

Lady Janet, who's the dearest and sweetest old lady I ever 
met in my life. Yes, Gerry, my boy, von have always eyery 
reason to be proud of your brother, out on this occasion I 
mean to surpass myself, and fill you with humble gratitude 
for beine pnvileged to belong to me." 

But though he had promiiwd not to flirt with her, the light* 
hearted boy was deeply impressed b^ Eva, when he was intro- 
duced to her in the arawln^-room just before dinner; and he 
found an opportunity of umispering to his brother, with a 
suppressed groan: 

^^Oh, Lord, Gerry, fancy that lovely creature chucked 
away upon that fellowl" 

Stannard had taken half a bottle of champagne in his own 
room before dinner, and succeeded in concealing the expres- 
sion which had so displeased the younger Wilson. He talked 
and laughed^ and was, if not exactly the soul of the party, 
an admirable imitation thereof. He related some amusing 
incidents which had occurred during his journey; was delight 
fully attentive to the two bride-maias; bandied repartees with 
Mr. Winsdale; was charmingly genial, and yet delicately 
respectful to the earl, and tauked sport with Master Harry, 
ana politics with his brother. 

He seldom addressed Eva, but every now and then his eyes 
wandered to her with an expression of devotion and passion, 
mingled with something else, that was too vague to be called 
fear and uneasiness. 

He drank freely, but kept a guard upon himself; and Harry 
Wilson was beginning to persuade himself that the look which 
he had so much disked was merely accidental, and arising 
from the natural nervousness of a man in Stannard's position; 
but when the ladies had left the room and the men were 
alone, he saw the expression come into Stannard's eyes onoe 
mare^ Once or twice sathib middlQ of a ooiiversatioii Stao* 
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nud wonld stop, or his attention would stray, and he would 
seem as if he were listening to something the other men did 
not hear, or saw something mvisible to them. 

The earl rose presently. 

" Do not let me take you from your wine, gentlemen/* he 
said; ^' I wish to go into the drawing-room. Stannard, please 
take my place.*' 

When ne entered the drawing-room he had some cases in 
his hand, and he carried them straight to Eva. 

" My dear,** he said in his simple, yet courtly fashion, his 
eyes resting upon her with a gentle smile, '^here are some 
things Janet bought for me to give you. I hope you will like 
them.** 

They all gathered round her as he placed the oases on the 
table before her, and when, flashing famtly, Eva opened the 
cases one by one, and disclosed the exquisite gems, an excla* 
mation of awed admiration and delignt rose from the bride- 
maids. Their eyes sparkled, they held their breath, and 
clasped their hands. 

" Oh, Eval'* exclaimed Amy. 

Eva herself was dazzled, and almost bewildered by the 
beauty and magnificence of the presents. For the first time 
the two girls saw her face sufiusea with color. She lifted her 
eves to the earl's face with affectionate gratitude, and then, 
obeying an irresistible impulse, she put both her hands lightly 
upon his shoulder, and kissed him. 

The earl was much touched by the embrace, for Eva was 
not a demonstrative girl, and a kiss from her meant very 
much indeed; and he looked down at her, and patted her arm, 
with that mixture of fondness and reverence which is so dear 
to the heart of every woman. 

When Stannard came in, he too had a present, but he kept 
the case containing a very beautiful diamond heart in ms 

Socket; he would give it to Eva when they were saying good- 
ye that night He, too, admired Lord Averlei^h's presents, 
and while he examined them a glow of satisfaction somewhat 
warmed him; the costly jewels were a kind of earnest of the 
great things for which he had worked, and which would pres- 
ently fall to him. 

He held one of the cases in his hand, and was dilating on 
the exquisite taste with which the gems were arranged, when 
a footman approached him, and in a low voice said: 

'^ Mr. Jones would be glad if you could see him for a mo- 
ment, sir.'* 

The case fell from Stannaid*s hand« and the jpVQla fammhlyA^ 
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a glittering cascade, on the floor. He krelt down and picked 
fiiem np, and so concealed the sndden pallor of his face from 
the groap, and his voice was quite calm as he told the 
aervant that he would be with Mr. Jones directly. 

On his way to the library he looked in at the dining-room, 
and helped himself to a liouor glass of brandy. Then he 
held out his hand, and looked at it until it had become quite 
steady. To all appearances he was perfectly self-possessed 
and at ease as he entered the library. 

Mr. Jones was standing in the middle of the room, and he 
closed the door after Stannard, and looking him straight in 
the face, said, gravely: 

^* I must apologize, Mr. Marshbank, for disturbing you at 
diis hour of the evening, but I thought you would like to 
know that a steamer leaves London for Argentina to-morrow 
afternoon.*' 

Stannard gripped the edge of the table, and his face went 
white. 

*^ What on earth has this to do with me? Why do you tell 
me this?" he demanded, trying to speak in a tone of amazed 
surprise. 

Mr. Jones kept his eyes on him steadily. 

** I thought you would like to take the trip, Mr. Marsh- 
bank,'* he said, slowly and impressively; ** Argentina is a very 
interesting place, and its people and constitution are well 
worth studying. The country is full of resources, and 
possesses many advantages. For instance, there is no extra- 
dition treaty in force there; once a man gets over there he is 
beyond the reach of gentlemen of my profession." 

^' I don't understand," said Stannard, with an affected stare. 

" No?" said Mr. Jones; ** I thought perhaps you might 
Just think for a moment" 

Stannard bit his lip and looked hard at the floor. How 
much did the man know? Kot much, or he would arrest him 
instead of warning him. Yes, Mr. Jones was playing a game 
of bluff. Well, he, Stannard, could play it, too! 

" I haven't the least notion of what you mean, Mr. Jones," 
he said, lifting his eyes, but slowly, as if there were a weight 
upon the drooping lids. 

" All right, Mr. Marshbank," said Mr. Jones; " I've 
brought ^ou this little bit of shipping intelligence because I 
thought it might be of service to you. But if you prefer to 
remain in England and marry a young lady who is as inno- 
cent of the world, and of the wicked ways of men as a child. 
why, I can do no more^ and caa ouL^ ^v I am sony for her*'' 
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btannard fixroed a smile. It was rather a ghastly one^ 
fhough it had somethmg of triumph and defiance in it. 

" If I didnH know that ycu were an extremely temperate 
man^ Mr. Jones/' he said^ **^ I should be tempted to ttiink 
that you had been sacrificing at the shrine of Bacchus!^' 

•' No, I am quite sober, Mr. MarsJibank,*' said Mr. Jones. 
^'* I wish you good-evening/' 

He paused at the door, and smoothed his hat as if he were 
giving Stannard time to change his mind; then, as Stannard 
neither spoke nor moved, Mr. Jones murmured: 

" Well, I\e done my best — ^poor young ladyl'* and went 
out. 

Stannard sunk into a chair and wiped the perspiration from 
his face. 

" What does he know?'* he muttered. " Something, or he 
wouldn't dare — The steamer starts to-morrow; Vve time to 
think it over! If I decide to go — Eva goes with me!" 

He returned to the drawing-room after a time. The pres« 
ence of the young people had brought a cheerful atmosphere 
which had been long absent from the Court. One of the 

{oung ladies was singing, and Master Harry was bending over 
er with that air of devotion with which he always com- 
menced a flirtation. 

After the girl had finished her song, Harry volunteered, 
and performed a comic ditty which made all of them laugh, 
and increased the general cheerfulness. An encore was 
demanded, and Harry was in the middle of the last fashion- 
able coster song, when a slight noise was heard in the hall. 
The door was flung open, and the tall figure of a man stood 
just within the room. 

Eva happened to be looking in his direction, and was the 
first to see him. She uttered a faint cry, and tried to rise.^ 
but she seemed paralyzed. 

The earl, who was sitting beside her, saw her agitation, 
looked toward the door, and sprung to his feet, crying: 

" Heriotr^ 



CHAPTER XL. 

Lady Janet echoed the cry with an accent of horror and 
terror. In an instant her consternation had communicated 
itseU to the others, and they stood and stared at the tall 
figure as if it were a ghost. 

The earl was tiie first to recover himself. He strode to th# 
dgec9 dofiod it^ turned the key, and cox^kofi^y^'&ssDs:^ 
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" HerMI Can it be you? What are you doin^ here?" 

Heriot scaroely glanced at him; he seemed to naye no eyes 
for any one but Eva, and the eyes burned like coals m tht 
pale, worn face. 

** Am I too lateP' he asked, hoarsely. 

At the sound of lus voice L^dy Janet was released from tbe 
spell of fear and horror which had reduced her to utter help- 
lessness. She rose and went to him, and clasped his arm, and 
looked up into his face as if she could not realize the actuality 
of hispresence. 

"Heriotr* sheeasped; ** you Sere f 

He let his hand udf upon her shoulder. 

'^ Yes, I am here,'' he said. ** Am I in time? Are they-« 
are they married?'' 

The spectators exchanged terrified glances; no one seemed 
able to speak for a moment. 

" No," said the earl, " and your return may render the 
marriage impossible! Why have you come back to bring 
shame and d^grace upon us all?" His voice grew stem* 
*^ Why did you not remain in hiding and leave us to try and 
fon?et your existence?" 

Heriot looked at him with eyes as stem as his father's. 

" Ask me, rather, why 1 evey went?" he said, bitterly. 

The earl looked at him as if he thought him mad. 

** What is it you say?" he said. ** Do you not know the 
charge that is hanging over your head? Do vou not know- 
have you forgotten — ^that you are accused oi the murder of 
Ealph Porster?" 

* I know it I" said Heriot 

" And knowing it," said the earl, hoarsely, " you can run 
this fearful risk? If you have no consideration for your own 
safety — ^your own life — ^have yon none for those whose name 
you bear? Have you not brought enous^h sorrow upon us 
already? Can you not be satisfied until you have covei^ us 
with infamy?" 

The two men, father and son, looKed at each other; it 
almost seemed as if they had forgotten the presence (rf the 
others. 

" And you believe me guilty of a cowardly murder?" said 
Heriot, with a world of indignant bitterness in his voice. 
«* You all believe it?" 

His eyes swept the room, but rested for a moment on Eva's 
white face. Her lips parted, as if to utter the word " No!" 
wbicb sprung from her heart; but her voice would not ohm 
§t har oommmAm 
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"^ 'So/^ said tixe earl, ** I did not believe you guilty of a 
••wardly murder— I did not even believe that you had killed 
fhe man until you yourself confessed it!" 

"I? I confessed it? Itisaliel Who told itP' 

He looked, almost, as it seemed, for the first time, at Stan* 
nard. He was standing leaning agunst the piano, his hands 
gripping it behind his back. His face was like a mask, 
vacant of all expression; the pale eyes quite dulL as if he were 
in a state of coma. 

Heriot raised his hand and pointed at him. 

" He told youl*' he said. " What else has he told youP 
Has he told you who committed the murderp He could hf ve 
done so, for he knows. Look at him!'' 

They were all looking at him; but Stannard appeared to be 
quite unconscious of the wondering stare. 

The earl passed his hand acrossliis brow. 

^^ What do you mean?" he exclaimed. ** Stannard has jusfc 
come back from the place where he found yon in hiding. 
He broaght back with him your confession, your declaration 
of repentance and promise of reformation. Why have yoa 
come back?*' 

Heriot drew himself up and set his lips tightly, as if he were 
trying to control himself. 

^' I have come back to clear my honor and my name-— to 
clear yours. I have come back to unmask the vilest scoundrel 
that ever drew breath. I made no confession, sent no mea- 
sage to youl It is true he found me; but it was only on 
the day I saw him that I learned from an old newspaper the 
charge that had been brought against me." 

A cry of amazement, and indeed of incredulity, rose from 
most of the listeners. 

The earl stared at him. 

** You did not know — '* 

*^ Ho," sdd Heriot; ** I left England on the morning after 
the murder. I saw no paper — heard nothing of it from any 
one. Do you think that I should have remained skulking out 
of sight, like the villain some of you thought me, if I had 
known? Why should you tMnk me such a cur, sir? I am 
your sonl" 

For the first time the deep voice trembled with other than 
that of anger. 

The earl trembled. 

" My Gk)dl" he cried, " what am I to do?'' 

** Believe me," responded Heriot. ** Deal cut oommon 
instioe to mel Bam I ever Us^ \a ^jonS ^^^S^xs^ 
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faults — ^and God knows they are many^ and black em 
have I ever tried to make myself out better than I amP^' 

*' No, nol" sobbed Lady Janet ** He's speakmg the 
truthl Believe him, Edmundl You must believe him!'* 

** What am I to think?'' exclaimed the earl, with out- 
stretched arms, and looking from Stannard to Heriot Stan- 
nard was slowly recovering from his condition of stupor, but 
there was something about his face which startled the earL 
*^ You say you know nothing about this murder?" said the 
earl. ^^Are you aware of the weight of evidence against 
you?" 

** Yes," said Heriot " I have read it in the papers, and 
that man has told me." 

** And yet you say you know nothing of it?" demanded the 
earl. 

** Nol" replied Heriot, " I never said so. I know who 
committed the murder as well as if 1 had witnessed it" 

Again the cry arose from the frightened women* The ead 
drew back a step. 

** Who was it?" he demanded, almost inaudibly. 

Heriot raised his hand and pointed to Stannard Marshbank. 

** There he stands!" he said in a low voice. 

There was an intense silence, and it seemed as if eyeiy 
person was holding his breath, as he gazed at Stannard Marsli- 
oank. 

** Stannard!" exclaimed the earL ** Stannard!" 

At the sound of his name Stannard drew himself up, and 
passed his hand across his face, and smiled with a ^lastly 
attempt at scornful surprise and denial. 

** Stannard!" repeated the earl. ** I can not believe it!" 

** And yet," said Heriot, bitterly, ** you believe rne capable 
of the crime!" 

** The evidence! The evidence a^inst you," said the earL 
^' You had quarreled with Balph Forst^r about the jrirl — 
there was motive, apparent motHre! There was no evmence 
against him — there was no motivel Why should Staimaid 
have desired to kill the man?" 

^^ Ask him," said Heriot, grimly. 

Stannard Marshbank moved away from the plana He was 
beginning to be capable of speech. 

*^ This has lasted long enough!" he sdd. He tried to speak 
steadily, a^ \ with the grave and injured mannsr cdC a man 



who is overwhehned bj an wiv^mV. ^^m uxi^-iMeftAiJII, aiccusation. 
** J can not understand wYv^j li^ncA, %\iCi\3l^\sK^^i5as^ >(fea i^s^ 
9f otmuLg back to Englauei W aSM& ^Joa eDNq|^>aa3tii^\sa^ 
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upon my shoulders. The absurdity of such a oonrse Lord 
Averleign has clearly shown. Heriot must be mad, sir, or he 
would never have said the things he has said.'' 

There was an intense silence. Even Heriot did not speak^ 
but stood with folded arms, his eyes fixed upon Stannard. 

" If," continued Stannard in the same monotonous voice— 
** if Heriot is possessed of common humanity, if he has th^ 
least pity or consideration for vou, for all connected with 
him, he will attempt to escape while there is jet time." 

Lady Janet's grasp tightened upon Heriot's arm. 

** Oh, gol Go, dearl" she murmured. ^* And yet — Oh, 
I don't know what to say, what to thinki" 

Heriot drew her closer to Imn. 

** Be calm," he said to her, gently. " Don't be afraid. 1 
fihall not go. You would not have me go?" 

Stannara moistened his lips. 

^'Such utter recklessness is selfish, criminal!" he said, 
huskily. ** If Heriot will not think of his own safety, and our 
feelings, I, at least, will not nermit myself to forget them!" 
He took a few steps forwara, then looked round. '^ I will 
say nothing at the present moment of the absurd charge he 
has leveled against me. I will not lower myself by declaring 
its utter falseness, its utter groundlessness. Some accusations 
are so ridiculous on the very face of them, as to be unworthy 
of deniaL This is one of them. I was in bed at the time A 
the murder. I saw no one after I left White Got. But I will 
not stoop to defend myself. I have a more serious task before 
me — to attempt, at least, to save from arrest one who, though 
he has wronsed me, is still the son of my benefactor — my own 
cousin." He moved toward the door, and motioned the earl 
to open it. 

^^1 will get a carria^ and pair, take what steps I can to 
aid your escape." He did not look at Heriot, though he 
addressed him. 

"Stand where you are!" sfud Heriot, sternly. "Don't 
venture to come within my reach, or I'll not shower for 
myself. If I spare you, it will be for the sake of another!" 

Stannard's manner changed instantly. From the suave and 
sadly injured man, he became transformed into a malignant 
and furious foe. His lips parted over his clinched teeth, like 
those of a dog about to bite; he raised his clinched hand, and 
shook it furiously. 

" Enough of this foolery!" he snaTVefli* *^^i ^j^^ss^Rfc >b6» 

exbausted. Yon have come back at 'jotmc \iBfi&. ^^w^ ^^^^*^\ 

^ocaaed too at 0;^ murder whicki ^oq. 'sorasi^ ^5Ksa5sssi«^»^ 
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Let a jury decide between us! There is enough eri^oe t| 
hang Yoa, and hanged yon shall be if yon remain herel" 

I^y Janet uttered a cry of terror, and it was echoed by 
all the other women save £va« who stood like a statue, her 
eyes fixed on Heriot's face. 

^' Oh, gol Oo, Heriot!'' gasped Lady Janet, ** if only fox 
a time." 

** Grol' cried Lord Averleig^h. 

** Do not be afraid, sir," s^ Heriot, '* I stay!" 

** I give YOU two minutes to decide I Leave the house, or 
I summon the police to arrest youl" 

Heriot's patience broke down. He took one step forward, 
and gripping Stannard, flung him against the walL The 
women shrieked, the men ran forwani. The two Wilsons 
caught Heriot's arms. He shook them off as easily as if they 
were children. ^ 

*^ For 6od*8 sake, obn't let any one touch me!" he said. 
^* For I am scarcely master of myself, and I shall do him an 
injury! As that villain said, let a jury decide between us. I 
am innocent If vou want to hold any one, hold that viper 
therel Keep vour neel upon him until the police come. I've 
borne enougnf I'd have spared him for — ^the sake of — " He 
did not look in the direction of Eva, but she covered her eyes 
with her hand. *^ But there is an end to every man's endur- 
ance, and mine has been reached. I stay and meet this 
charge!" 

Stannard, still leaning against the wall, bit his lip and 
smiled sardonically. 

" He is guilty!*' he gasped. " There is no evidence — " 
Before he could complete tne sentence, there was a knock at 
the door. The earl set his back against it, and held the 
handle. 

** My God!" he said. '' What am I to do?" 

Heriot turned upon him swiftly. 

** Open the door, sir!" he said. ^^ I am not afraidi I give 
myself up. I meet this charge!" 

The earl hesitated. After all, he was a father. The sight 
of his son had aroused, who shall say what feelings of j)atemal 
love! Heriot's manly bearing, the clear ring of nis voice, Uie 
brave flash of his eyes, had gone straight to the old man's 
heart. They had recalled to him the handsome, fearless boy 
of old. All the past — ^the years of folly and dissipation.^ the 
years ot trouble and anxtev^ — ^v^x\ m^^ out.^ This care- 
worn man, who, notwit\i8\«n&\x\^ VJaa OMa^^\Bi.^'»^»rWs>^ 
mg over tLz head« bore hixusetVL V\>sft %» ix^ajDi. ^»\sM^>a«D\ 
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•* Heriotr he easpei 

Heriot went to nim^ and took his hand from the handle of 
iledoor. 

^^ Fatherl'' he said, and what a world of meanmg there was 
in the simple woidl " Unlock the doorl*' 

The earl drew himself np with the pnde and the hanteur 
of one descended from a race that knew no fear^ from a race 
that faced death, that had counted death nothing, wealth, 
rank, the world's ^ood opinion, when set in the balance 
against honor. He looked fall into Heriot's eyes, then un* 
locked the door. 

There entered Mr. Jones and Grace. 

Heriot did not move, bat Stannard shrank along the wall 
two or three paces. 

Mr. Jones closed the door and locked it, and bowed to the 
earL 

" Good-evening, my lord,'* he said, quite quietly, but with 
a very grave countenance. ** Having discovered that Lord 
Fayne had come home, I have ventured to bring this young 
lad^ to ask him to be so good as release her from a promise 
which he exacted from her just before he left England.*' 

Every eye was turned upon Grace. She was very pale, and 
stood modestly, with downcast eyes; but there was about her 
pretty lips that expression of determination which has been 
remarked more than once in the course of this narrative. 

" Will you release her from that promise. Lord Fayne P* 
asked Mr. Jones, solemnly. 

Heriot looked at Grace as she stood with clasped hands and 
bent head. Even at this moment his chivalrous nature shrunk 
from accepting a sacrifice from a woman. 

" I may as well say,*' remarked Mr. Jones, looking hard at 
the ceilinff, " that I merelj ask this as a matter of form, and 
because she insists upon it. I have enough information tc 
render this young lady's evidence unnecessary; but she 
stands upon her promise, and so I ask you to release her. Lord 
Payne.** 

Heriot went forward and took Grace's hand. 

** Forgive me, Gracel** he said; " 1 fear you must speak 
■ow.** 

She looked np at him with a strangely pathetic expression. 

" Thank you, my lord,** said Mr. Jones, gravely. " Per- 
haps it will simplify matters if I ask Miss Warner a few ques- 
tions. They will be DMnful ones to anav^ct*, W\.'\K\s5^'^^jrc>s5^^ 
k not; the one to fihrinK from a duty, and ttiva Va ^^KAjsascLOiia^'^ 
He turned to Qrace with infinite xeavieoX. aaA eoosa^^s^ssiw 
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** Mi£S9 Wsmer, when yon went to White Got ibafc nS^ k 
nnmask a yillain^ who was it?'' 

Oraoe raised her ejes and looked^ not at Stannard Marsh- 
bank, bat jost over his head. 

*^ Mr. Marshbank,'' she said, and though her yoioe was IotTj 
it was distinctly heard by alL 

That peculiar murmar which indicates an intense excitement 
rose from the spectators. I 

*^ Thank you," said Mr. Jones. ** I may say, for the ! 
benefit of any person who might be inclined to doubt this | 
statement^ that 1 have full evidence to prove that Mr. Marsh- | 
bank 7vas the person Miss Warner was in search of.'' ' 

*' It's a lier' exclaimed Stannard; but his white face and 
downcast eyes rendered the denial utterly worthless. 

*' On the night of the murder," continued Mr. Jones, a'* 
ooclly as if Stannard had not spoken, ** you were talking witL 
Lord Fayne not very far from the oottaffep You heaid^ K 
believe, the sound of a gun — this was at luuf past eleven?" 

" Yes," said Grace. 

** Now," said Mr. Jones, " you can account for your knowl- 
edge of Lord Fayne, and your agitation when you saw him at 
White Got, when you went there in company with Balph 
Porster. You had met him before, I believe?" 

"Yes," said Grace, falterin^ly. "Li London. He had 
saved me from starvation. He had helped me — and Johnnie^ 
He had been a true friend to us — ^that was alL I did not 
know his right name. I was surprised to see him at White 
Cot." 

From the other end of the room rose a deep sigh. It came 
from Eva. A sigh of relief— of remorse. 

The earl stepped forward and laid his hand upon Heriot'8 
shoulder. 

** Forgive me, Heriotl" he said, brokenly. 

Heriot took his hand and grasped it. 

Stannard had leaned against the wall like a man in a dream; 
but at this point he made a ^gantic effort at self-command. 

" All this," he said, huskily, " is worth nothingi Who will 
believe the word of a worthless woman? The question still 
is — who murdered Balph Forster? The evidence is all against 
Heriot—" 

** Not all," broke in Mr. Jones, oniet^. ** Ton forset the 

Hnks, Mr. Marshbank. " He glancea round the room. ^* They 

make the wrist-holes ot \»\iQ «Vm:\j& \x^ \axi^ nowadays. One 

€t tiie pair of links whicYi t\vem\«^^x«t^wft^^&\^TBiaLQ\5L'«^w^ 

e^ Oltb& quarry, ib© otiiei: 1^ eacee8Ri^»«a.%B«sBtoD^^^as!a^ 
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Uii> meefh tatmd, strangely enough, jnst inside the diiiimey 
of yonr oedroom, Mr. Marahbank. There is the pair oom- 
|dete!'' and he held out his hand. 

Stannard Marshbank seemed to collapse; his hands latt 
against the wall, as if seeking something to graEfp Bt} his &ee 
was livid; big drops of sweat stood npon his brow. 

** While in Mr. Marshbank's room I was goilty of a small 
felony. I stole one of his dress shoes. Thej corresponded 
with the marks, not only npon the edge of the diff, bat at the 
bottom of the qnarrv, close beside uie spot where ^ mur- 
dered man was foan<l." 

Some one screamed, and a cry of ** She's fidntedP' road 
from one of the girl's lips. Eva bad fallen to the ground. 

Heriot sprung forward, and, kneeling beside her, raised bar 
in his arms. 

The attention of every one was instantly transferred froa 
the detected criminal to the lifeless girL 

Stannard Marshbank saw his opportunity and seized iL 
Gliding stealthily along by the wall, he reached the dooc, 
Grace and Mr. Jones mid hurried toward Eva with the rasL 
Stannard opened the door, took out the ke^, and, passing 
tiirough, locked the door from the outside, shpped (lie key ill 
his pocbst, and swiftly crossed into the halt 
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Fob a moment or two, in the consternation and excite- 
ment caused by Eva's sudden fainting and fall, none of those 
who gathered round noticed, or thought it strange, that 
Heriot Fayne should have been the person to spring to her and 
litt her in his arms. 

He held her against his breast, his face bent over her with 
the tenderest anxieigr, and when Mr. Winsdale laid a nervous 
hsjid ipon lus arm, ne almost shook it off, and looked fiercely 
at that gentleman as if Eva belonged to him — Heriot 

But Lady Janet's voice recalled him to himseU. 

*^ Lay her on the sofa, Heriot," he said, almost calmly; f?r 
Eva's sudden illness had distracted her mind for a moment 
from the terrible trouble of Heriot's presence and denuncia- 
tion of Stannard. 

Heriot did as he was bidden, but stood dose bedde Ibe 
oouch, as if he had the right to watch, o^^x bist, «&&. ^s^ '^\iii 
iad completely forgotten ma own dan^t. 
Sf& cpened her ayes preaentlvt aj^ ^<^^ ^ijkuAl. ^^^sqsd^^'^^i^ 
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tefaigly upon tfiie cdlent gronp; then they mc' Heriot's^ boA 
% faint ciy rose from her lipe^ and a faintar £nfih sDmng 'jB 
ker cheek; then she closed her ejer agauL 

Hariot drew a long bieatiL 

^^ I will ^t her home. Lady Janet,' saad Mr. WLasdale in 
a shaky voice; ** this has been a terrible scene for my poor 
girl — ^it has been almost enough to kill herl Yes,'' he mnr- 
mared, brokenly, " we will go home." 

** In a little while," said Lady Janef;. ** Sh& must go to 
my room and rest nntU she gets stron^r. My poor chilal" 

All the women were eager to assist ner; bnt Era seemed i^ 
din^ to Lady Janet, as a dan^hter clings to a mother. 

The earl went to open the door for theoL 

** It is locked!" he exclaimed* 

Then they all remembered Stannard, whom they bad qniio 
forgotten. 

^^He has gone!" cried one of the Wilsons. '^ He has gone 
away, and locked the door on the other side I" 

*^ Unlock the doorl" cried the earL 

<< There is no key, my lordl" shonted the bntler from th^ 
balL 

Heriot went round qnickly throoffh the window, and, 
letting his shoulder against the door, broke it onen; then be 
stood aside to let them pass, and his eyes foUowea Eva ud the 
stairs. As she reached the landing, she tnmed her nead 
slowly and heavilv, and their eyes met She was hidden from 
him a moment after, and with a sigh he entered the drawing*- 
room. 

Orace had disappeared; but Mr. Jones stood talking to the 
earl, and he now came ap to Heriot, and very qidetly and 
lespectf ally said: / 

^ I am afraid I mnst do my dnty. Lord Fayne; I hold this 
warrant for your apprehenmon, and I most ezecnte it. I 
aiast arrest youl" 

** Oh, come — ^yon knowl" blurted out Harry, whose im- 
pulsive heart was overcharged with admin^on for Heriot. 
^* He didn't do it, you know! It was that fellow Marsb 
bank!" 

Mr. Jones smiled ei him gravely. 

^^ I have no warrant against Mr. Marshbank— « ^jave 
a^inst Lord Fayne — I must do my duty and arrest him. He 
Will be able f;o prove his innocence, I iicpe ai^ trust; but ] 
must take him to Newton There is HO ottior oomse. w^ 
loidl" 

2210 earl bowed his Ivsadi 



''So yoat iatff tSrY' said H^riot, quietly; '*I am quite 
leady to go wherever yoa please." 

*^ Bat what about the other fellowP' indignantly broke in 
file irrepresmble Harry. ** Do yon mean to sar that yon are 
going to stand qaietly hy and let him set awayr' 

** Shut up I" «*owIed Gerry, under his voice. 

^* Don't oe a&aid, sir/' said Mr. Jones; ** Mr. Marshbank 
will not get very far. He will make for the Victoria Docks; 
and I have a man waiting there for him. Lord Fayne and I 
will now go on to Newton, my lord; but perhaps I might 

S;gest tlmt he should have something to eat '^mA dnnk 
ore he goesP' 

'' I donnb want anything," said Heriot 

But the earl drew Henot's arm through his own, and led 
bim into the dining-room, the rest mechanicsJly following. 
Some food and wine were hurriedly placed upon tiie table; 
and it was a touching sight to see the father waiting with hie 
own hands upon his son, and pressing him to eat and drink. 
With a trembling hand he gently forced Heriot into a diair^ 
«nd filled his plate and pour^ out his wine, holding the glass 
imtil Heriot took it. 

Heriot's eyes were moist, and he could not speak for a time; 
but he looked at his father, and the look spoke volumes. 

The earl stood close beside his chair, and rested his hand 
upon Heriot's shoulder, and once he touched his hair lovingly 
and pityingly. 

'^ Come out of it!'' said Gerry in a broken whiq)er; and the 
other men went into the hall, and left the father and son 
alone. 

<< And you have forfprea me, fatherP^ said Heriot in a low 
Toioe. 

*^ There is nothing to forgive, my boy/' said the earl, 
almost inaudibly. 

*' Nothing!'' said Heriot '* Have you formtten all th^ 
trouble and apziety and disgrace my past folly has caused 
you?" 

" Yes," said the earl, with deep emotion. " I have for- 
gotten it. This ibst you ^ve done has wiped it from m" 
memory!" 

Heriot could not speak. 

" F!it." said the earl, " why did you do itP Why did you 
sacrifice yourself, and allow us all to think that you ^ero 
guilty of that poor girl's betrayal? Why did you stand silent 
under the accusation? Why md you not d*"'^^^'"-'" ^^-^^Moa*^ 
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Heriot looked np at him, then straight before him. 
'^ Oan't you guess^ father?'' he said in a low voioe. ^ I S& 
not do it for his cake, bat for hers.'' 
" Hers — ^Eva'sP* exclaimed the earL 

** Yes,'' said Heriot; ** she loved him — she was to be his 
wife. She would have for^yen him and married him, though 
the knowledge of his yillamy would have made her wretched 
for life. He pleaded with me that night to screen him, and I 
consented. I was a fooL But when a man loves as I Ioyo 
her he loses his wits.'' 

The earl sunk into a chair and bent forward, his eyes fixed 
on Heriot's face. 

" You— love— Eva WinsdaleF" 

" Yes," said Heriot, gravely. ** I have loved her ever dnce 
I first saw her. It was for her sake that I left the old life 
and tried to lead a better one. 1 had gone down to White 
Oct that night to tell her that I loved her — to ask her to be 
my wife. But it was too late— Stfuinard Marshbank had won 
her. I didn't care very much what happened to me when I 
learned that *' 

The earl looked at him with mingled amazement and pity. 

" If — ^if you had only come first, Heriot! How cruellV we 
hftve all been deceived — ^Eva more cruelly than any of us. 
They say that a good woman instinctively eiirinics from a bad 
man; and yet she cared for him I Now that he is unmasked, 
it seems incredible that she should ever have brought herself 
to love him!" 

Heriot leaned his hand upon his head. 

*^ It does," he said, with a sigh. ** But there it is! He is 
an insinuating devil, and she as innocent and unsuspecting as 
a child. If we could only have spared her this terrible expos- 
are of the real character of the man she loves!" 

^' She must bear her burden," said the earl^ solemnly. 
** Bat my heart bleeds for her." 

There was a pauses then the earl lud his hand npoD 
Heriot's affectionately. 

^* But you come first in my thoughts, my boy I Tell me 
what I can do? We must meet this charge, and yon must 
have every assistance in doing so. I — I will set the verv best 
counsel; every thing «hall be done that can be done. It will 
not be long before they let you come back to us. You won't 
go away again, Heriox?" he ^d<^) almost piteoualy. 
^^Nq, father." mad aeno\., '' \L^au8]>s^ xbi^ WQ^\»i3i.\a 
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He regretted that he had spoken the words whea he saw the 
sffect they produced upon the earL 

" Don't he distressed, father,'* he said. " I'm hoping, 
of coarse, that I shall be able to prove my innocence; bat we . 
mast prepare for the worst Stannard is a canning devil; the 
evidence is strong against me — *' 

The earl began to tremble; then suddenly, by a great efiortj, 
he mastered his emotion. 

** I pat my trust in God's justice, Heriot," he said. 

The other men re-entered the room, and Mr. Jones signifi- 
cantly looked at his watch. 

Heriot rose. 

^* I am quite ready,'' he said; ^* and I am much obliged to 
you for waiting so long. Good-bye, father I No — ^good« 
liight." - 

" I'm coming with you as far as — ^as they will let me." 

*^ And if you'll let us have another carriage we'll come^ 
too," burst out Harry. 

The earl looked at the lad gratefully, and Mr. Jones nodded 
approvingly. 

A few minutes afterward the scared butler announced the 
carriages, and they all went into the hall. 

Lady Janet was standing there. She was very pale, but she 
had evidently summoned ^1 her woman's courage to her aid, 
and she did not allow herself to break down as Heriot put his 
arm round her and kissed her. 

^^ Good-bye!" he said; ^^ I shall come back like a bad penny 
directly. Aunt Janet, and worry you just as I used when I was 
a kid." Then in a whisper he asked: " How is she?" 

*^ Better; quite sensible now. She wanted to send a mes- 
sage to you, I think; but she did not get any further than 
' Tell hhn— ' " 

Mr. Jones looked at his watch again; and Heriot, gently 
putting Lady Janet's arms from about hiis neck, walked besidfr 
nim to the carriage. The hall had filled with servants, who 
stood silently but sympathetically watching the departure of 
Heriot and ius father. They would have liked to have uttered 
a cheer — to have given expression in any way to their affection 
for their master, and tneir admiration of, and belief in 
Heriot — ^but they did not know how to do it. And perhaps, 
after all, their respectful silence was more eloquent and im* 
pressive than any speech-making or cheering would have been. 

The party reached the prison, and HftA5i\» «dAl\jks^ ^s^;:^^ 
h^b were received by the govemoT, ^Yio \i»fiL\5««CL ^^"^^^^ 
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and wiu* i^rtie delicacy he refrained from ntterinff 9 inffi tf 
oondolenoe, but himself oondaoted Heriot to a cenwhldi haft 
6een made pb comfortable as the time and prison rules woaU 
permit The earl looked round with a shudder. 

** It breaks my heart to leare you here, HeriotI If tfasf 
would only let me stay with you I'' 

** Tou can remain fcr two hours. Lord Ayerleigh/' said the 
ffoyemor, quietly* ^* I will send in some refreshments and 
Bghts. There is a good fire, as you see.**' 

Heriot would haye tried to persuade his &ther to return 
home at once, but he knew, by his own heart, how loath tb9 
old man was to part from him. 

They sat bedde the prison fire for more than the two honra^ 
and during that time fieriot managed to teU Lord Ayerleigh 
agreat aeaL 

It was a wonderful story, and Lord Ayerleigh listened 
one listens to a narratiye upon which hangs Uie issues of ', 
and death. He had always oeen conscious of a yague distrust 
of Stannard, eyen when that gentleman's words and actions 
had appeared to be most yirtuons and praiseworthy; now, in 
the light of Heriot's reyelations, he saw Stannard in his true 
oolors, and maryeled that he could haye oyer been deceiyed. 

Father and son almost forgot the trouble and danger h^oig- 
inff oyer them as they sat and talked with that mutual con- 
fidence which was bom of a loye which had been, so to spea^ 
dammed back by the barrier of Heriot's past folly, but which 
now flowed uninterruptedly. The earl's eyes grew moist as 
Heriot told him of the Fletchers and little Lily, and how the 
child had clung to him when he left, and imploi^ him not to 
leave her. 

** I must see those people," said the earl, with an air of 
determination, ^* if I have to go all the way to South America. 
But perhaps we can persuade thorn to come oyer to Englmkt 
and pay us a visit when this trouble is oyer." 

Heriot started slightly. 

" Y-es, father," he said, trying to speak oheerfally; "but 
we m'lst be prepared for the worst, you know. We have to 
deal Tith a man who is about as clever as they make them, 
with a hear<^^ of atone, and as uuscrupulous ap the devu him- 
sell I may be convicted, if not of murder, or manslaughter! 
Bat we won't think of that to-night; we'll try \ai look on the 
VTJffht side.'* 

There was a knock at tVie Aocyc, «a\d ofter an unneoess8i| 
tambling at the bolts waflL ^s^^oft ^gs^^scoist Vsffdn^mioAL 
Mddtd H^iftoanUy» 
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^ I most go, Heriofc/' said Lord Averleiffh. "^ I most goP' 
Tbe two men gripped hands. ^* Bat tnoogh I leave yoti 
here, I hare got yon back in my heart again, though, as I 
think you know, you have never been really absent from it*' 

They parted at last, and the door clanged to, and Heriot 
threw himself upon his pallet. He ought to have ^eA has 
mind upon his defense^ but he could Hunk, of nothing and no 
(me but Eva. 

It was only natural that she should faint under the shock 
of hearing tne accusation against Stannard, the man she was 
to have married next mornmg; but what had she meant by 
the look which she had cast upon Heriot as she stood at the 
top of the stdrs? The expression in her eyes haunted him 
imtil he fell asleep; it followed him even then, and ho 
dreamed of her. 

Mr. Winsdale took Eva home. Of the two he was, out- 
wardly, the more distressed and agitated, for the effects of her 
swoon had produced on her a kind of stupor. 

** What on earth are we to doP" he exclaimed; and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that he was thinking principally of 
himself. *^ Whichever way it may turn out, we shall suffer. 
The scandal, the infuny of the thing will cling to us for lifet 
Lord Fayne's story may be true, or it may not. AH I can sav 
is that it sounds as ghastly improbable as a sensational novel. 
No man could be such a double-dyed villain as he makes Stan- 
nard Marshbank to be. And — and if StdJinard gets the worst 
of it, we are still in his power* He holds the mortgage over 
every stick and stone we possess, and he's not likely to have 
much mercyl*' 

Eva was lying on a couch, her face hidden on her arm. 

" I — ^wish you'd say something, Eva,*' he said, petulantly. 
'* You've not opened your lips, so far as 1 know, since Lord 
Payne appeared. It's all very well, but you can't forget that 
you were to have married Stannard to-morrow morning, and 
that he hasn't been proved guilty jeL It's true that the 
inspector and the girl are against lum, but what is their evi> 
dence compared with the mass of evidence against Heriot 
Fayne? Of course I know, my dear child, how terribly you 
must be suffering, and that you must be quite overwhelmed 
by the dreadful scene you have gone through. But Stannard 
was to have been your husband to-morrow morning, and I 
should almost have thought that you would have behoved him. 
in preference to Lord Fayne, and gv\eix^ «''^<:3SF»fi8isxi%iL ^s^>a\ 
m word or two, to that belifiL'' 
Mm nieed ber iMdOfSL 
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''!)• joa belieye him innooezit, fafcherP*' she mU im A 
irtiisper. 

Mr. Winsdale paced np and down the room. 

'' I am not his engaged wife>'' he said. ** And I've no rigfaft 
to judge between him and Lord Fa^e; all I say is^ that end 
story is as good as the other nntil it is proved.'' 

Eva rose and went toward the door, slowly and heavily. 

** Were von looking at the two men^ father?" she asked. 
** Did you near their voices?" 

Mr. Winsdale made a gesture of impatience and irrltatioiL 

'^My dear child, you talk like a woman— as yon are. 
Wooldn't yon be overwhelmed and confused if yon were sad- 
denlv charged as Stannard Marshbank was? I'm inclined to 
tiiinK tihat most men woold look exactly as he looked, under 
the circumstances." 

** Why has he gone? Why did he not remain?'^ said Ev% 
with her hand upon the door. 

Mr. Winsdale Dit his lips. 

^* I imagine he went to secure Lord Fayne's arrest But 
we will not talk about it any more to-night, my dear Eva. 
Oo to bed and try to rest. But don't forget how vou stuid 
to Stannard Mardibank, and don't try him in your heart, and 
find him guilty!" 

** I have already tried him,'' said Ev& " He is goQtyl'' 
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The next morning the news of Heriot Favne's return and 
arrest was flashed all over England; one might almost say aU 
over the world, and it was speedily supplemented by the 
intelligence that Mr. Stannard Marshbank, M. P., Lord 
Fayne's cousin, had mysteriously disappeared. 

If ot only Averleigh and its neighborhood, but the whole 

country was in a state of intense excitement The Averleigh 

mystery was about to be clearer^ up. As none of those who 

were present at the scene in the Court drawing-room had dis- 

dosea a word that had been spoken, the outside world was 

still firmly convinced of Heriot Fayne's ffuilt, and excited 

groups gathered^ abooi tibe prison and at me comers of the 

streets in Newton eagerly disdnssmg the murder, and asking 

each other why the accused had returned and given himseS 

op. It was hoped that tiiQ Qx^mm«>VI\oxi\^^l<^'E^ \3d& TOA^dstrates 

would take place that mon&vg, «wiSL %.\kc\^ ^stw^^s^^S^^ 

VI ear^tMom ontode the oo\tt\rTQSwtt»v «BaL%%aP««^^ ^«8«»^ 
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MintmAiit arose when they were mf ormed thab tbe examinap 
mm would not take place for some days. 

Mr. Jones> as he went to and fro between his office and the 
prison^ was waylaid and besieged by excited and enrions per- 
8onS; some of them of social importance, and plied with ques- 
tions; bat that gentleman, who appeared as calm and 
nnruffled as it nothing of any consequence were happening, 
dexterously parried his interrogators, and like the court cham- 
berlain in the poem, " Smiling, put the question by." 

He was playing a difficult game agamst an opponent as 
skillful as nimseS, but if he felt any anxiety, he displayed 
none, and he somewhat exasperated the crowd by cheerfully 
whistling as he passed through it. 

But he was anxious. He was waiting for a telegram, saying 
that Staunard Marshbank had been arrested in London, ana 
was being brought back. In the afternoon a telem*am arrived, 
but its contents dealt Mr. Jones a heavy blow. It stated that 
Btannard Marshbank had not gone down to the docks to em- 
bark for South America, and that, though search was being 
made for him, he had not been found. For reasons of his 
own, Mr. Jones had not desired to arrest Stannard until he 
had got to London. He wanted to give that gentleman time 
to realize his position, and he also wanted to postpone the 
exa.mination of Loi*d Fayne. 

He went to the prison and had an interview with Heriot. 

Heriot was loolang all the better for his night's rest, and 
greeted Mr. Jones in a manner which gratified that gentle* 
man. 

*^ I'm glad to see you looking so well, my lord,'' he said. 
" Tcu don't look like— like— '' 

** Like a guilty man!'' said Heriot. ** WeHy Vm not, yoa 
see I" 

** Just so," said Mr. Jones. 

** My father, who has just left me, tells me that Stannard 
Varshbank has not yet been found." 

" No, he hasn't,' assented Mr. Jones. ** I've arranged to 
have him arrested in London. I'd given him the tip how to 
get away — that was when I thought you were quite safe. I'd 
no idea you were coming back. I meant to let him get clear 
off before I fixed the murder on him. You see, I wanted to 
save the family the scandaL" 

** I quite understand," said Heriot, ** and I am sure we are 
!ill very grateful to you; but wlq Ymw^ iwi ^Dsau^^^^s^a^ 
mutid, and decided to arrest him?^' 
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'' Baoonide he declined to avail himself of the cbanoi I 
offered hiin> and set ns at defianoe. I had ffone a long ww 
out of the path of my duty. Lord Fayne : I had ran the nsk cit 
being disffraoed and Kicked oat of tne force: bat Mr. McuHsh- 
bank decBned to seize his opportanity. So there was nothing 
for it bat his arrest I made sare that he woald go straiglS 
io the yessel that sailed this afternoon. He hasn^t done sa 
It doesn't matter. We shall have him^ if not to-day» to-mor^ 
row; if not to-morrow> the day after; for I needn't tell ^oa 
that he's not likely to ^t off as yoa did: only one man m » 
thoosand sacceeds m domg that^ and as yoa are the one man^ 
the ayerage has been passed." 

'' I see/' said Heriot ** Do yoa happen to haye any tobacco 
with yoa?" 

Mr. Jones promptly i)rodaced his poach> and watched 
ITeriot admiringly as he leisarely filled his pipe. 

** An examination will have to take place to-morrow/' he 
sud. ** I shall only prove the arrest and ask for a remand. 
Yoa don't mind a little delay, do yoa? I am afrsid it's not 
oyer comfortable here." 

" On the contrary, it's qaite laxarioas/' said Heriot " 1 
have slept in many a roagher place, and many a harder bed*'' 

" Lord Fayne, yoa are a brick — ^I beg year pardonl" 

Heriot smiled. 

*^ This ansolicited testimonial is extremely gratifying," he 
said, gravely, bat with a twinkle in his eyes. 

** I beg year pardon, my lord," said Mr. Jones a^ain. ** H 
the evidence against yoa were twice as strong as it is, I shoold 
know yoa were innocent I know a guilty man when I see 
him, however admirable an actor he may be." 

Heriot threw himself npon the bed and sighed. 

^' I'm innocent enoagh, Mr. Jones," he said; ** bat I've 
got to prove it, and I may find it difficalt." 

** Yoa leave it to me, my lord," said Mr. Jones as he went 
out. ''I'll send you in some cigars and tobacco" he 
added, poking his head round the door. 

When it was known the next morning that tbe examination 
would take place that day, an immense moo besieged the 
court-house, which was the usual pokj hole, badly lighted, 
vilely ventilated, and altogether unsmtable for its purpose: 
and the space allotted to the public could not by any possl- 
bility hold a hundredth part of the crowd eager to gsip a^jnia- 
eion 
Ac ihe hoar appointed, lYie covm-Vj m^'^\&\»x>b^»^^^ ^^!?^ 
Bench. Iund aWi^ ^« ^^'^ %His»!i^ ^aDH»i^ >ia\wii 
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Vb l^JBce Just beneftUi the dock in wluch his aoa-mie heir to 
fiifi historic tiUe— most stond. The well of Qob conrt vat 
filled witb. solicitors and counsel^ amongst them the eminaofc 
one whom the earl had engaged. Every inch of the availabld 
space was occapied. 

When Heriot was led in, a buzz and mormur of excitement 
rose from the packed throng. Every eye was turned upon 
him, and every one was impressed by his manly bearings by 
his calmness, and the quiet dignity with which he answered 
to his name, and glanced round the court. 

The proceedings were quite formaL Mr. Jones proved the 
arrest 

" You say that Lord Fayne gave himself up?" said the 
diairman. ^* That he came of his own free will from a 
oountry with which we have no extradition treatyP*' 

'^ Quite so,'' said Mr. Jones, blandly. 

A murmur of surprise rose from the audience. 

A stately gentleman in an irreproachable wis rose from the 
well of the court It was the eminent counsel from London* 

'* I appear for Lord Fayne," he said in weary accents. Mo 
one can be more weary and lymphatic than your famous 
counsel — until the moment for action has arrived* ** I assent 
to the proposition for a remand. I have a fall answer to the 
charge against my client" 

The court emptied. Heriot was taken back to the celL 
The earl accompanied him. 

" Where is Stannard?" he asked* 

Heriot shrugged his shoulders. 

'^ How is she?" he said, as if the condition of ESva were at 
more importance than his own life or Stannard's whereaboutSL 

*' Your Aunt Janet saw her this morning. She is bearing 
up wonderfully; but she would say nothing of — of anything 
connected with this affair. Janet could get no glimpse cA her 
mind." 

Heriot sighed* 

They tolked together for some time, ^ing over the whole 
ground; but the mther was thinking of ms son, the son think* 
mfi^f the woman he loved. 

The adjourned examination was fixed for the next day but 
one. The delay distressed the earl, but Heriot made light 
of it 

** It's all rig^t, father," he said; ** justice mus^ be dene, 
ibgmgh the skies MIV* 

JBg wg waflrfqg m and down tbft o^ 
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*' I wish I oonld send a message to her, bat I can nob 
Stannard Marshbank is her af^oed husband — all bv 
fiionghts most be oentered in him/' 

The earl sighed. 

** Yea/* he assented, knitting his brows; ** bat I cim not 
imderstajid how she can still beUeve in him.'' 

Heriot tamed his face away. 

*^ That is a greater mystery than the Averleigh marder^ 
lather/' he said. ^^ Go now; I can't bear yoa to remain in 
this place; I've alwa^ a feeling that the prison taint will 
ding to yoo. It's a pity that a man's folly should bring pun- 
ishment upon those be loves as well as upon himself." 



But where was Stannard Marshbank? 

With the key of the drawing-room in his pocket he passed 
through the hall, takk^ up his hat and coat on his way, and 
went mto the night His head was burnings the rest of him 
cold as ice. He was too clever not to i^ize the peril in 
which he stood. There might be time yet for him to escape. 
Mr. Jones had already shown him a way. 

He went round to the stables, and as quietly as possible 
told the coachman to get out a do^-cart 

** I have been summoned to London on important busi* 
ness," he said. ^^ I think I can catch a train at Layford." 

The man, quite un8usi)icious, got the dog-cart ready, and 
drove Stannard to the station. 

He was luck^ enough to catch the express, and in due course 
found himself m London. 

He went to a hotel, had a bath, and tried to eat Bomd 
breakfast. Then, mth only one thought — that of escape — ^in 
his mind, he ordered a cab to take him to the dock& 

But on the way he set himself to work to review the situa- 
tion. 

He was tolerably calm by this time, and, his acute brain 
sharpened by his peril, he was able to wei^h all the pros and 
cons. After all, how did he stand? There was nothing 
against him except Grace's testimony, the matter of the link, 
and the shoe-prints. 

As set against that was the evidence which told against 
Heriot 

Before he had got half-way to the docks, where he had in- 
tended to secure his passage to a land of safety, he had 
decided not to fly, but to return and face the music. 

Jiecdop. or aoxoe other ovxtlandish place« m^ to good 
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enoa^ far Heriot Vajne, but would be worse than deatih tv 
Stannard Marshbank. 

No, he had been a fool to flyl He would go back and dare 
Heriot to do his worst; he would appear and give evidence 
against him> and help to hang him I 

He stopped the cabman and told him to driye back to the 
hotel. Notwithstanding his resolution, he felt shaky and 
nervous. He had not slept either in the train or at the hotel; 
he would try and get a little sleep uow* He could onlv do it 
with the aid of a narcotic, and he took a liberal dose of cfaloraL 

He slept late into the next morning; then he rose with a 
racking headache, and had a bath. He tried to eat and drink, 
but it was a failure. His skin was dry and hot; his toi^u^ 
was parched and shrunk; his eyes were like balls of fire. Tl^ 
wiuter eyed him curiously, and did not seem at all surprised 
when he pushed his plate away from him, and ordered brandy 
and soda. 

He got up from the table, and in so doing caught sight at 
himself in one of the long mirrors which ^omS the over- 
decorated room. 

He scarcelv recognized himself. He had purchased a suit 
cf clothes — ^for he had come away in evening dress. Thev 
were not a narticularlv good fit, and he looked thin ima 
shrunken in tnem; his face was gray and drawn. He started 
at the reflection of himself, and tried to force a smile. 

Then he thought of Eva. This was to have been his mar* 
riage morning I The thought sent a rush of blood to his hag> 
ga^ face. 

Was he going to throw up the game? Was he going tc 
surrender herP 

He swore between his clinched teeth, and, turning to the 
waiter, fiercely asked for a ^' Bradshaw/' 

He had to wait nearly two hours before he could get a 
train, and this, he found, would only land him at Layford 
Junction. Averleigh was only a small station on the branch. 

He spent those two hours wandering about the streets, fox 
he could not remain in his room. He wandered about like a 
man in a dream, the chloral and the brandy he had taken 
fighting between them for the possession of him. 

The passers-by glanced at him curiously, and once a police- 
man stopped in his measured tramp and looked at him attent- 
ively, for Stannard had all the appearance of a man bidf 
drunk. 

He went to the terminus, and in a mechanical fashion pm> 
jliased the usual papers md magazfnea with, vrbick tti^^idar 
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nary passenger endeayora to while away the tedionsDeBB of a 
long joomey; then he shrunk into a comer and tried to read; 
but the type danced wildly up and down the page; the sen- 
tenceSy even when he saw them, conyeyed no meaning. He 
flung the magazine away from him with a curse, and &ied to 
sleep, but it was a failure. 

He had purchased a bottle of chloral before he started, and 
he coold not resist the temptation to take a dose. He fell 
asleep — the drugged sleep which brings rest neither to the 
weary body nor me weary brain. 

In that mockery of slumber he enacted the murder of Ralph 
Forster; he saw £ya looking at him with horror and loath- 
Img; he saw a crowded court; heard the judge pronouncing 
sentence. 

Little wonder that when he got out at Layford he was in a 
semi-unconscious condition, in imch the present and the past 
were mixed in hideous confusion. 

At that hour of the night no yehides were in waitingat the 
station; he could only reach the court on foot But he 
meant to reach it if he had to crawl to it on his hands and 
knee& He would set Heriot Fayne, that cursed detectiye, 
eyerybody, at defiance. 

He stood at the bottom of the station steps and looked 
round him ffiddily. A porter passed him, and glanced at 
him curiously. Stannara walked on a few paces. The cold 
night air reyiyed and sharpened his heayy brain. He began 
to reyiew all the circumstances in his fayor; tried to lay the 
flattering unction of his personality to his soul. He was 
Stannard Marshbank, a Member of Parliament, a man a^nst 
whose name no one had yentured to brine a charge— until last 
night What had he to fear? Gertainly, not anything such 
a well-known bad character as Heriot Fayne could say against 
him. 

The ni^ht was cold; there was a slight frost, and with it a 
mist whioi was gradually growing thicker. It was not, how- 
eyer, too dense lor Stannard to see his way. It was a long 
way to the Gourt, but he was not sorry that it was so; it 
would giye him time to pull himself together, to perfect his 
plans. 

He walked on, striying at eyery mile to dear his bn^n of 
the fumes of the chloral which still obsctired it The mist 

Srew thicker, bul he could still see his way, imd in due time 
e reached the edge of the moor. 

Here, as was omy natural, the mist was at its densest F3 
'miaed and looked Mund hixa douhtfullf. Ko plaoa is 
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oonf n^^ tiian a wide-stretching moor enyeloped as this moor 
WAB to-Di^ht. 

He Ughted a match, but it only served to show him the 
density of the white vapor which stretched like a sheet of woci 
before him, around him. He was conf onnded for a moment, 
bat he flang the match from him and set his '.jeth. The 
moor had to oe crossed, and he mast cross it 

He walked on in what he imagined to be the direction of the 
Court, and he continued walking for what he thought a period 
extending over half an hour, but which really covered only 
half that time. 

He had eaten nothing since the dinner at the Court; he had 
taken large doses of chloral; he was beginning to feel light- 
headed and heavy-limbed. A terrible depression got hold 
upon him; he heard voices above him in the mist; now Eva's, 
then Grace's, and, lastly, Balph Forster's. Piiantom faces 
frew out of the vapor, faces which gradually merged into the 
blood-stained one of the murdered man. 

The cursed moor seemed haunted! He tried to laugh off 
his fears, but the lau^h sounded in his own ears like that of a 
mocking devil. Buddenly he saw a light glimmering through 
the white haze. With an effort he dispelled the phantoms, 
and forced his trembling legs in the direction of the friendly 
beacon. 

It disappeared. The vanishing of the li^ht impressed him 
in his overstrained condition as something terriblo and 
ominous. He stood for a moment, his hands pressed to hia 
eyes; then he called out aloud. 

There came no response to his appeal. The phantoms 
gathered round him a^ain, floated about his head; voices 
rang in his ears; the voice of Ralph Forster uttering the words 
which the murdered man spoke before the fatal sho^ was fired. 

With a hoarse cry he staggered on. Suddenly the ground 
seemed to give way beneath his trembling feet; he felt him* 
self falling, and uttered one despfdring £riek which pierced 
the mist like a knife. 

Then all was silent again* 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

The mist was still hanging over the moor but not so 
thicidy as on the preceding night, when, next morning, Mr* 
Jones was crossing to the Warners' cottage. 

He was goJiig to tell Ga»oe that tb^ qayyaaaoal ^Tt wKwifew^ 
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woald take place at twelve o'clock, and that she wovU 
probably be called as a witness Ixy one side or the otl^r. 

As he came ap to the edge of the qnariy, he mechanically 
looked into it It was a matter of habit with him, and he 
had so often stood and stared i^ the place in which the body 
of Balph Forster had been foa7.d> that it was quite impossible 
that ' he should pass along the brink of the quany without 
gazing into its depths. 

As he did so this morning, he started slightly, and bendius 
down, stared hard ; for he fancied he saw somethmjg that looked 
like a body lying almost on the exact spot which had beeu 
occupied by the murdered man. 

** Of course it's fancy/' he said to himselL " I'm like the 
old woman who looked under her bed eyery night for twenty 
years, and at last was so firmly convinced that she saw some 
one, that she went into a fit" 

But as he stared, the mist was rolling away, and, with a 
start and an exclamation, he realized that there was indeed 
something lying in the hollow beneath him. fle descended 
the very track down which Stannard had gone in pursuit of 
Balph Forster, and discovered that the something was no 
other than Stannard Marshbank himself. 

He was Iving perfectly still, with one arm\ doubled under 
him, his white &ce flecked with blood, which had trickled 
from a wound on his head. He might have been the ghost 
of the murdered man, so near the spot he was lyW, so similar 
was his appearance. ^v 

For the first time in his life, Mr. Jones was startl^ out of 
his presence of mind. How had the man come there?) Surely 
never had poetical justice been more complete I ( 

He recovered himself after a moment or two, aiid blew a 
shrill call on his police- whistle; then he raised the heail of the 
unconscious man, and felt his heart It was still bbating* 
but very faintly. Mr. Jones got some water in his hat and 
bathed the blood-stained forehead, and forced a little brandy 
from a flask through the clinched teeth. He had scarcely 
done so before he heard shouting above him, and the village 
constable and two farm-laborers came stumbling down the 
track, and stood staring^ at the prostrate man. 

^^ Quick!'' s^d Mr. Jones; '^there's not a moment to lose. 
Pull yourselves together." For the men were overwhelmed 
bv the presence of the lifeless man and the awescmie place. 
'^We must carry him to the nearest house; the Warners' 
cottage/* 

Tbev lifted tbeii buxd<&ii %<bTiV!Li»9i3Q& ^iss«Y« end <»rafaUf 
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earned it across the moor to the cottage. Graoe and Mrs. 
Warner had seen them commg^ and met them at the gate^ 
Both were terribly frightened; and Qraoe uttered a cry 'is aiie 
recognized Stannard. 

There was no time to ask or answer questions; Stannard 
was taken upstairs, and one of the men sent for Doctor W^ 

SOIL 

^' How did it happen f asked Graoe, as she and her mother 
and Mr. Jones stood beside the bed and looked down at the 
death-' .ke jbce lying there. 

She was trembling, and there were tears in her eyes; for she 
was a woman, and she had once loved the man* 

Mr. Jones shook his head. 

** I don't know: I haven't the least idea. I found him lying 
at the bottom of the quarry, o uite close to the plac&-^'' 

Orace understood and shudaered. 

** It is Fate!" she murmured. 

** Well, I don't believe in Fate as a rule," swd Mr. Jonee, 
sravely. ''But this does look as if there was something 

Doctor Watscm arrived very shortly afterward, and made hie 
examination. 

'' Will he dieP' asked Mr. Jones. 

''Does tiie earl knowP^' asked Doctor Watson* "Toa'd 
better send for him." 

Warner was dispatched to the Court, «id Lord Averleigh 
came m> on horseoack. He was greatly shocked, and could 
aay notni^ for a time, then in faltering accents, he said: 

** Miss Winsdale should know." 

^ " There will be no need to send," said Mr. Jones. " The 
men who helped me to carry him here will have spread it all 
over the place long before this." 

Doctor Watson continued to use restoratives, and presently 
the white lips twitdied, and Stannard opened Ub eyes. 

'^ Is he consciousP^ whispered the earL 

Stannard answered for lumself by turning his eyes on Lord 
Averleigh. 

" Where am If" he asked in the dull voice of a man who 
has passed beyond the power of emotion. Then he saw Oraoe^ 
and he smiled faintly. '^I remember. I lost my way. 
Where did you find me?" 

All of them slirnnk from telling hiuL 

He looked at them strangely. 

^ I flee/' ho said in the same monotonous votoii ^Imuk 
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have fallen over the qnarrr- *' The e,vdvl oornddeiite did not 
Bdem to strike him. 

The earl bent over him. 

*^ Are yon in any pain?'' he asked. 

** Not in the least/' said Stannard> calmly. 

*^ Barely that is a good sign?" 8ud the earl to WatonL 

He shook his head solemnly. 

*' He has jost injured his spine/' he said; '' he can leel 
nothing." 

He spoke in a Toice too low for Stannard to hear, but lit 
was watching the doctor's Ups, and, as calmly and impassiTely 
as before, he said: 

" Am I about to die?" 

Doctor Watson was silent for a moment, then he said tli» 
one awful word: 

" Yesl" 

Stannard's face was distorted for an instant by a look of 
dread and horror; then he said: 

** Thanks. I thought so; I once saw a man taH, as I must 
baye fallen, in the huntii^-field. He was in no pain; he 
eould not move, just as I can not moye. I'm going to die!" 

There was silence foi a minute or two; ilien & bbSLi 

** Have you told Eva? She will be very glad." 

As he asked the question, Eva and Mr. Winsdale entered 
the room. She went and stood at the head of the bed, her 
hands clasped tightly, her jbce almost as white as the dying 
man's. 

^^ It was very good of you to come,'' he said, his eras turn- 
ing to her, as if he only saw her indistinctly. ** Wbere is 
Heriot?" 

They did not answer. 

" I see," he said. " They have arrested Mm?" 

He looked at Mr. Jones, with a smile half smister, half 
defiant. 

'^ If I were to die without saying anything he woold be in a 
bad way, would he not?" 

** He would," replied Mr. Jones, gravely. 

**Yes, I know," said Stannara. "Even if a luiy 
acquitted him, most people would persst in thinking him 
guilty." *^ 

Mr. Jones inclL.jd his head. 

** So it rests with me/' said Stannard. He looked at Eva^ 
and then at Lord Averleigh, as if undecided whether to speak 
or remain silent Neither juord Averleigh nor Eva uttered a 

voni It seemed to thsm tba^ Heriot^ gpod name^ periu^ 
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hb fetj BC^ lay in fhe feeble pahn of the dying man. Would 
he carry his malignant hatred oeyond the grave? 

Stannard watcued them with a caricus expression on his 
white face; then he tamed his eyes to Mr. Jones. 

'* Get oat year note-book/' he said. ** Last night> if any 
one had told me that I woald do what I am going to do, 
make a full confession^ like a melo-dramatic villain on the 
stage, I shoald have laughed him to scorn. But I was aliye 
then, and now I am as good as dead, am I not, doctor? And, 
strange to stay '' — ^he seemed to be speaking; more to himself 
than to them — ** I do not seem to care what happens now* 
After me the delnge. I know by that I am dyine, for if there 
was the slightest chance for me '' — ^his eyes Bashed upon 
Eva's face — ** I would hang a dozen innocent men rather tnan 
lose yon. For I have loved you, Eva. I donbt whether 
Heriot can love yoa more than I have done.'' 

He smiled bitterly as he paused. 

'^ Would he have committed murder for yoar sake? Woold 
he have risked his good name and repute, even, to win you? 
I think not. I have done all this and more. I killed I^ph 
Forsterl'' He spoke the words without a sign of remorse or 
even regret; it was as if he had said he had walked across thi9 
moor or taken a ride in the park. 

Eva uttered a faint cry, but none of the others exclaimed^ 
and Mr. Jones wrote steadily. 

*^ It was not manslaughter," said Stannard in the same duU^ 
toneless voice. ^^ I attacked him first, sprung on him from 
behind. The fellow had dared t-o threaten me with exposurel 
I hated him; I wanted to kill him — and I did! I thrust him 
over the ed^, and I went down afterward and shot him with 
fhe ^n which he must have taken from Heriot I had seen 
Henot just before this, and had asked him not to expose me. 
Forster had overheard u& I was in his power: he had to die." 

The utter absenpe of emotion increased the horror Irit bv 
the hearers. 

^* It was I who took Grace away from home. It was About 
the only folly I ever committed, and it has worked my ruin* 
But for that I should have been your husband to-dav, Eva, 
and an honor^^ and respected man — because a successful one. 
I dropped the j/.eeve^linK while the struggle was taking place, 
and 1 hid the other in the chimney of my bedroom. That 
and the foot-prints, and this, my ^ last dying confesaon^' will 
be sufficient to clear Heriot. Is that all yoa waofcP' 

«« Xtni is aU»'' said JllPuteieai^ 
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^^ixan I shall beclad if yon will leave me to die in peae«# ' 
said Stannard. ** mm long have I got, doctor?^' 

As the others left the room, the doctor felt Stonnard's 
poise* 

** Try and keep qniet/' he said* 

** I was not aware that I had made any particnlar ndse/' 
said Stannard* '* Is the room getting darkr Draw the onr- 
ains back." 

The doctor made a pretense of doing so, though they were 
2ar back already. 

There was a long edlence; then Stannard opened his eye% 
and staring into vacancy, gasped: 

"Evar 

It was his last word, and spoken almost with his last 
breath; for a minute or two afterward. Doctor Watson drew 
the sheet over the now placid face and the cnrtains across the 
windoWo 



Long before the hour fixed for the examination, a larger 
crowd than even that which had collected on the preceding 
day besieged the oonrt. The dingy room was crammed 
almost to suffocation, and the eminent counsel had to fight 
his way through the mob at the imminent peril of his silk 
gown. 

Everybody was talking of the strange discoverv of Mr. 
Marshbank at the bottom of the quarry; and all kinds of sen- 
sational stories were passing from lip to lip. Even the magis- 
trates on the Bench were excited and agitated, and the calmest 
man in the room, singularly enough, was the prisoner in the 
dock. Heriot, secluded in his cell, was the only person who had 
heard nothing of the accident He stood np in the dock,.and 
met the intense gaze of the excited crowd with that calmness 
%nd sang-froid which always distinguibned him in moments of 
peril or crisis. Lord Averleigh tried to get near him, but he 
could not make his way; and Heriot wa/^ed his luuid and 
smiled bravely and encouragingly. 

Mr. Jones battled across the court to the counsel; and the 
spectators eagerly watched the two, as tiiey whispered 
together, and noticed that the barrister seemed startled and 
surprised, and that he bent over to the counsel for the prose- 
cution and whispered hurriedly 

By the expression of their faces, and scraps of their convert 
sation, it was evident that Hetiot had become very popular 
with tbe GTOwd. He waft u^^taia and heir ot their owa iw- 
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iJMlar eftrl, his good looks and his xxumly bearing won their 
sympathy; then, again, many of theia|bpa made ms acquaint- 
ance as the pleasant, good-natured filRler, who had played 
and sang for their amasement, had sat beside theii hearths, 
and had won the hearts of their children. 

^* Him commit a murder!'' a woman was heard to exclaim. 
*• Why, he wouldn't hurt a flyl Didn't he carry dur little 
Willie when he hurt his leg? 1 don't believe it, whatever they 
may bring against, him I" And she expressed very correctlj 
and general feeling. 

Ihe chairman of the magistrates coughed slightly, the 
ushei' called for silence, and the counsel for the prosecution 
rose. He looked very grave, and made an elaborate business 
of arranging his brief. 

*^ Your worships will be surprised to hear that I do not 
Intend to proceed with the case against Lord Fayne." 

A murmur ran round the crowded court, and the usher 
cried, ^^ Silence I" Heriot started slightly, and his tanned 
face colored. What did it mean? 

Amidst an intense silence, counsel for the prosecution oon* 
tmued; and now his voice was very solenm: 

** Since the last examination, your worships, an event has 
occurred which has cleared up wbat has been called a mystery 
of the Averleigh murder. At all times, we trust, earthly 
justice, mylord, is guided by an Almighty Hand, but in some 
eases that Hand is seen so plainly that we have but to humbly 
follow its direction. It Has, my lord, drawn aside the veil 
frhich shrouded this tragedy; it has cleared away the mist 
which obscured the truth respecting it, and throum which we 
were but blindly groping, with every desire to do the right, 
but with that possibility which attends all human efforts, of 
perpetrating the wrong. Against the gentleman who stands 
m the dock, against Lord fayne, there was, my lerd, a mass 
at evidence which seemed to point conclusively to his guilt. 
That evidence it would have been my duty to place before 
vou. But, my lord, since I stood before vou last. Providence 
has swept away the value of that evidence, and provided 
other which transfers the guHt from Lord Fayne to an un- 
happy man who has now passed before a more dread, and yet^ 
we trust, a more merciful Judge than any earthly one." 

His words were listened to amidst a silence which was 
almost painful in its intensity. For the first time Heriot's 
face went white. He looked from side to aide in amazem«n<^ 
and at last sought his father's face. 
^!'WtetisitP' he said* 
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A ory rose from the crowd; ihey surged from edfle to dtkt 
tbe naher and the police^ with some difficolt^^ oompeUed 
sQenoe, and the clerk called Mr. Jones into the witnesp-box. 

He told his story admirably, though no one guessed how 
mach it cost him to maintain the ooomess and composure on 
which he prlaad himseU. It was a story so remarkable, so 
dramatic, that its effect upon the listeners was to produce 
something like stupor. 

Not for one moment had any one suspected the real 
criminal; and as the real character of Stannard Marshbank 
was reycNEded in a masterly, yet merciful way by Mr. Jonee^ 
the listeners looked at each other in dull amazement 

Stannard Marshbank seemed to them to have been the very 
last man in the world to commit the crime, to have been 
ffuilty of even a folly or a weakness! When Mr. Jones had 
finished, the counsel for the defense rose. 

^^ I have no questions to put, m^r lord,'' he said. ** But I 
should like to say, for my own satisfaction, and for that o( 
Lord Fayne's friends, that we have never for one moment, 
whatever the evidence may have been, believed him to have 
been ffuilty of this crime. '^ 

A ^out of approval greeted his words. The chairman held 
up his hand for silence. 

** Lord Fayne,'' he said, '^ we dismiss the case; and 
"while, as is our duty, we acquit you, we desire to express our 
sympathy with you for the grief and anxiety which this charge 
must have caused you.'' 

The moment the last word had left his lips the court rang 
with a tremendous roar. It was too loud, too confused for a 
dieer; it was the pent-up excitement finding expression in a 
wild outburst, in which me shrill treble of the women mingled 
with the roar of the men. As if by one impulse, the crowd 
swayed and surged toward the dock, shouting Ueriot's name, 
and extending their hands in a vain attempt to grasp his. 
Even the magistrates on the Bench were moved. Tears were 
running down Lord Averleigh's cheeks as the chairman leaned 
over and grasped his hand. 

Heriot stood, very white, his lips trembling, confused, 
bewildered, scarcely oanfldona <rf what was going on a«,ni.d 
joun. 

His innocence was proved. Stannard had confessed; was 
dead! Was it all a dream? And should he wake presently 
and find himself in his bed at the Lone Hut? 
^ Soddeo]^^ two 8^«ii lellowB, one a keeper^ and the otl^ 
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ifei:iCi-labQrer on the estate, shouldered their way toward the 
dock. 

*^ You come out of that, my loiill" cried one of them^ and 
ihev seized Ueriot, and lifted him bodily out of the dock. 

This action afforded the crowd the liveliest gratification. 
They pressed round Heriot, and he would inevitably have 
been borne to the ground but that the two men formed a 
kind of body-guard, and carried him into the open air. 

His appearance was greeted by a loud roar from th<^ 
immense crowd collected outside the court-house. Heriot 
stood, confused still, for the moment, then he remembered the 
d^d man, and, standing on the top step, he raised his hand. 

^*' Thank you, my friendsl'' he said. *^ Yon are glad that 
I am a free man once more, and that my innocence is proved, 
and 80 am L But we have both forgotten that he who did the 
deed lies dead; that there are still some whose hearts are 
heavy. Do not let us forget them! Let us ^o home quietly^ 
and show our sympathy as true friends and neighbors.'^ 

An English crowd is quick to catch the note of a true sent!* 
ment. There was one cheer more for Lord Fayne and his 
fether, and then the crowd be^an to disperse. 

Mr. Jones, who seemed to have the power of thinking foi 
everybody, had ordered a carriage to be in readiness, and, as 
it drew up close to the steps, he got Lord Averleigh and 
Heriot in. The earl was too much shaken to speak, but hf9 
got hold of Heriot's hand, and did not release it until the/ 
reached the Court, and Lady Janet, who had been informed 
of Heriot's acquittal, took complete possession of him. The 
three sat talking as calmly as possible of the scene which had 
just been enacted; then Heriot rose. 

" Will you come with me, father?" he said. 

The earl did not need to ask whither, and the two men 

valked across the moor, the father leaning on his son's arm, 

:o look at the dead man who had work^ them such dire 

wrong, but whom, both men oould say with truth, they had 

forgiven. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

Eva and her father left Averleigh the next nKxming. 

Lady Janet had spent several hours with Eva on the preced- 
ing night; but of wnat had passed between the two women she 
never spoked. Lord Averleigh had also gone to White Got, 
and haa seen Mr. Winsdale, and had sent his lofi9 to jiv% 
Imt neitber dxl bo eipeak of his "-"^ ' 
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Heriot AiA not know what to da He longed, with a Ibn^ 
inff bejond deeciiDtion, to go straight to her, but somethinf; 
held him back. She had been betrothed to Stannard Marsh* 
bank. She most have loved him, at one time^ at any ratew 
He felt as if he dared not intrude upon her grief, as if the 
^ht of him must inevitably render her distress more poignant 
He stood out of sight, and watched the carriage take them to 
the station, for he dared not go and see them otL Then he 
went back to the Court, a free man, it is true, the most 
popular man in the county, but the most restless, and almost 
md unhappiest 

When Stannard Marshbank had been buried, the earl triod 
to persuade Heriot to eo abroad, though his presence was 
an unspeakable joy to Iiady Janet and himself. But Heriot 
vefused. 

** 1 have been away too long, &ther," he said; '* my plaoa 
is by your side, and I shall stay.'* 

I%> he remained, filling the place which belonged to him, 
and doing his duty as the son and heir. 

Every day increased his popularity, and every dav strength- 
ened the respect with which the people regarded him. It 
seemed almost incredible that this grave young nuul could be 
the same Heriot Fayne with whose wild and reckless douin 
all London had amused itself. How and again a touch of tM 
old buoyancy and reckless spirit would make itself felt; when, 
for instance, he was takmg a particularly high piece of 
timber — for he was now Master of the Hounds— or when ho 
was beguiled into playing football with the boys on the 
green — ^for he not seldom joined in their sports uid amuse- 
ments. 

At these times there would come into his eyes the flash of 
li^ht, into his voice the ringing tone which belonged to Coster 
Dick; but these flashes of the old spirit were not frequent. 
He did not mope or avoid society, but he spent a good many 
hours striding about the country, or in the solitude of his own 
room. From thence the sweet strains of his violin would 
float to Lady Janet's boudoir, and she would sigh and shake 
her head — and think of Eva. 

For some weeks Eva's name was not mentioned. None of 
them could bring themselves to speak of her, though she was 
ever in their thoughts; but one day Lady Janet remarked, 
f^teringly, in the presence of the two men, that she had 
heard from Mr. Winsdale. Heriot started sl%htly, bat did 
not raise his eyes ima his plate. Xhe ead glaooed af 
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^ How i£ she— how are they?" he asked, lookmg down al 

**MT. Wmsdale says he thinks Etb is better,'' said Ladf 
Jhnet m a low voioe. 

Heriot looked the question, '* Has she been HIP" 

** She has been very Ul/* said Lady Janet, tremnlonslj^ 
'^ and Mr. Winsdale has been very anxioos; but he hopes tmjt 
the change will do her good. They are at Ouchy/' 

Nothing more was said until Ileriot had left tha rooib, 
which he did very soon; then Lord Averleigh said: 

** How long is this to go on^ Janet? He is simply wearing 
out his heart for her.'* 

The tears came into Lad\r Janet's eyes. 

** I know!*' she said; " but what can we do? If he were it 
go to Eva now she would not see him; she would send him 
away forever.*' 

The weeks passed^ and one day Lord Averleigh received a 
letter from Stannard's solicitor^ Would Lord Averleigh, aa 
Mr. Marshbank's next of kin, kindly wind up Mr. Marsh* 
kmk's affairs? His papers were at Lord Averleigh's disposal 

" I will go,*' said Heriot. 

He went up to town, and the papers were placed before 
him. They revealed the fact that Stannard had for vears been 
dabbling, under an assumed name, in stocks and shares, and 
that he was a comparatively wealthy man. This did not 
interest Heriot very much, but two documents amongst the 
heap startled and bewildered him. One was the report of the 
mining expert, the other was the mortgage on Mn Winsdale^S 
property. 

The lawyer watched him gravely as he examined them* 

** You were not aware of this. Lord Payne?" he said 

" No," said Heriot 

^^ There is something remarkable about those papers," said 
ihe lawyer, gravely. "* I know the Winsdale property; that 
mortgage more tlian covers its whole value. He conld have 
sold Mr. Winsdale up and beggared him at siz monthaf 
notice." 

Heriot nodded. 

*' About that report," continued the lawyer; "it's very 
extraordinary, but 1 know Robinson, and I met Um the other 
day. i was mentioning that I had it amongst my papercf, and 
he swore — he is a nervous, excitable man— that he never 

five it; in short, that some of the numerals had been altered, 
showed him the report, but he stuck to his assertion. He 
savs that he laade a memorandaai in baa ootBmcsGaikM^VMdi^ 
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and thai lie distinctly remembers telling Mr. Manshbank fluA 
the specimens were worthless. No one could have altered 
that report bat Mr. Marshbank, and why shonld he do it?" 

" I d?n't know/' said Heriot; " but FU thmk it over." 

He thought it oyer as he went back to the Go" % and l» 
and the earl discussed it for hours. At last Henot saw th^ 
whole thing. 

^^ I see it nowr' he exclaimed. '' He had Winsdale in hiE 
power! He altered the report and led Winsdale into exploit* 
mg the mine, then, when ruin threatened, he got him to 
execute this mortgage — '' 

** But I gaye Stannard a check to coyer any loss Mr. Wins* 
dale may haye sustained,'' said Lord Ayerleigh* 

Heriot smiled grimly. 

'^ Which poor Stannard pocketed. Don't you see. Ear," he 
continued, with an agitation which arose from a sudden hope, 
'* that Stanmud held Mr. Winsdale under his thumb, that he 
could dictate his own terms, that Eya would do anything to 
saye her father?" 

The earl sprung to his feet 

** Gtood heayens — ^how blind we haye been, Heriot!" h^ 
exclaimed. ** We might haye known that a girl so pure an<i 
high-minded as Eya could not haye cared for Stannard! Whaii 
is to be done?" 

They were in the library. Heriot caught up a Oontinentai 
*'Bradshaw." 

** If you'll ovder the dog-cart, I think I can catch the 
train," he said. 



Ouchy is a charming place at all times; but it is neyer per- 
haps more charming and beautiful than in the early spring. 
The mountain-tops are still coyered with snow, which mdeed 
runs down in places to the yery yerge of the lake. The lake 
itself is at this time of the year at its yery bluest — and what a 
wonderful blue it is! The sun catches the snow and is 
reflected in the water; the houses seem to bask in a warm 
glow. One almost fancies that the ^pes haye already 
formed and are glowing yellow on the Teaness yines. At no 
other time of the year do the lateen sails of the boats look 
whiter or more bira-Iike; at no other time of the year does a 

frofounder peace brood oyer the loyely ^aJlcty which lies 
eneath the Dent du Midi. 

Ouchy is a place to dream in. Perhaps Eya was dreammff 
^BA yiynmJTiflr ^g q| |ft pat imdcg tbft limoa flp the nwand inoJcfla 
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9t the steamboat which paffed its way across the blise ezpanat^ 
of water from Geneva. For months past she had watched 
that steamer with a listless indifference. At l^is time of the 
year its decks are not crowded with English and American 
tourists; only persons with bnsiness to transac^ at Oachy, 
Lausanne, or Yevey, ^tronize it; stolid Germans, elert 
Swiss, and now and again a restless Frendmian, traveling in 
fidlks or wine, alone ** trouble the bark.'' 

On this morning Eva was alone; her father had gone up to 
the cafS at Lausanne to read the English paper and smoKC a 
Swiss cigar. She had recovered from her serious illness, but 
was still looking pale and wan, but so beautiful that the Swiss 

S'rl who keeps the restaurant which does so brisk a trade in 
le tourist season eyed her with an admiration which would 
have been embarrassmg if Eva had been conscious of it. 

The steamer puffed up to the pier, and the passengers 
landed. Eva watched them listlessly, but suddenly the 
crimson flooded her face, and her hand closed spasmodically 
over the sunshade which the brilliant sun had made necessary. 

Was she dreaming— or was this stalwart man — 

He came toward her, his eyes fixed upon her face, his color 
ooming and going. He raised his hat, and had got hold at 
her hand almost betore she knew it 

" Evar' he said. 

She tried to rise, but she could not He still held her 
hand — and as if it belonged to him. 

She fought hard for composure. She had scarcely glanced 
at him, and now she looked stnught at the blue lake stretch- 
ing before her. She had never expected to see him again; s?ie 
bm thought of him daily; she had areamed of him ni^tly; bat 
that he should be sitting beside her had seemed the wilaest o£ 
JmprobabilitieB. 

" Where is yomr fatherP* he asked; for one must say some- 
thing. 

** At hjasaxsye,** stie nid. 

There was a pause; then she remembered that he must have 
eome from somewiiere, that he must be tired — perhaps 
hungry. 

'* Have you come from England^ she sdd. 

** Tes,'' he said; '^ I came straight <m to Geneva. I didn't 
wait for the train to Lausanne; it would have made me two 
hours later.'' 

She might have asked why he was traveling in such a des- 
perate hurry, but she did not Instead she said: 

^^WilllMicoaieiiptotbehonel— itisnotf9ar% QcwAmil 
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yoa would rather like te go to the ch&teaa; it ii laiger tliiMf 
oursP* 

*' I will so with yon, if yon please/' he said. 

They walked dde by side np the steep street to a little hotel 
nestling, all green ana white, baloony and gable, amongst the 
trees and vines. 

Eva had a book with her; he took it ont of her hand and 
carried it, as a matter of course. She stopped haU-way np 
the hill and caught her breath, for she was not quite skong 
yet, and, besides, his sudden appearance had set her heart 
beating wildly; he took her hand and drew her aniL withki 
his, bUSo as a matter of course. In fact, there was a certain 

J niet ifesolute masterfulness about him whidi half frightened 
er. 

She led him into a pnetty little mttinff-room, opening on to 
the balcony, and oyerlootdns the blue Idee. 

** Shall I get you someudns?'' she said, trying to speak 
with conyentional repose; ** fatner will be back du^tly.'' 

** No, thanks,^' said Heriot; ** I will wait untU he comes 
back.'' 

This self-inyitation misht haye struck Eya as rather cool, to 
say the least of it; but she did not appear to notice it, and, 
taking off her hat, stood with downcast eyes, as if not kiiow- 
ing what to say. But it seemed as if Heriot knew what to 
say, and he began at once: 

^^* You don't ask me why I haye come,'' he said, quietly. . 

The color came and went in Eya's face, and the fingers I 
which smoothed the ribbons of her hat trembled. | 

" Why haye you come?*' she said. [ 

He looked at her with all a loyer's eagerness, but held him* 
self well in hand. 

'^ I came because I haye something to say to yoo," he said* . 

•* Won't you sit down?' ' 

She shook her head; but, all the same, sunk obediently into 
a chair. Heriot seated himself on the other side of the table, 
with his arms stretehed across It, his eyes fixed on hers. 

** I should haye come before, but I didn't know that I had 
any right to do so until just two days a^o; then I started at 
onbe, Ind here I am." 

It was an unnecessary piece of information, for he was quite 
large enough to be seen. 

^ I'ye come to tell you that I loye yon, and toask yon to be 
mywife." 

jBro'fllnoe grevbot» then went yeiy pale» Sbe Inlf lON^ 
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V 

but smk down again, and tamed her face from him, with a 
kind of prond humility. 

** You have no right — " 

** I beg your paraon," he said, firmly, but gently. ** I 
haye the ri^ht to tell you that I love you; I have the right to 
ask you to be my wife; though I know that I am not worthy 
of vou/' 

" Have you forgotten — " she faltered. 

'* I have forgotten nothing," he said in exactly the same 
tcma 

— '* That only a few months ago I was to have been the wife 

Her voice broke, but she struggled for composure. 

— *^ That his actions have covered me with shame and ren- 
dered my name a by-word?'* 

** I have forgotten nothing," he repeated. ** More, I hftve 
discovered the secret of your engagement to—'' 

He would not speak Stannard's name. 

She started, ana her hands clasped each other in her lap, and 
writhed. 

'^ Yes," he said, ** if anything could have made me love you 
more, worship you more devotedly, this knowledge would 
have caused me to do sa But you were wrong, Eval No 
woman has a ri^ht to make such a sacrifice as you were about 
to make— no fother has a right to exact it!" 

He got up, and, going round to her, knelt at her side, and 
took both her hands. 

'^ Eva, though I seem to scold you, my heart is full of pride 
in you. Where is there another woman who would have done 
wliafc you were prepared to do— even for a father?" 

The tears were in her eyes now. She tried to draw her 
Iiands away, but he held them tightly. 

** And now there shall be no more of that We will never 
speak of it again — ^never. It shall be buried from this mo- 
ment And now, Eva, what will you say to me? Will you 
send me away, and render the rest of my life wretched? and 
not only mine, but the dear old father at home, who loves us 
both — ^who longs to claim vou as his daughter? If yon lof e 
me, don't send me away.'' 

" Yes — ^for your own sake," came from her lips, brokenly. 

** Then I refuse to go/* he said. " For my own sake, 1 
mtend to remain by your side till Death parts us." 

She tried once more to draw her hands from his, but be pal 
them round his neck, and drawing her towaid faim^ Idawd fm 
pQssioDiBiitely . 
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Bar held Bank igjop hJB nh—Hur; her faoe wi hiMi 
his breast She was shaken bj diorl» mnok aobi^ and emry 
now and then her arms tiriitened rooM him* and die mor- 
mnred inarticolate words A lore and joj. 

Mr. Winsdale coming in with his liffht and jn?enile iter 
found them thus. He stopped on the mresbold, staring wita 
natoral amazement, and would have retreated on tiptoe, bnt 
Era became aware of his presence, and with a cry started to 
knr fesi, and fled past him, yery narrowly aT<Mding ImockiDg 
him downnstairs. Mr. Winsdale still stared at the remaining 
knrer. 

** Qooi Lordr' he exdaimed. 

'' Just so," said Heriot, his face flowing with lo«« and hap- 
yineas. '' Tm afraid I've rather tfuceai joa by sorpriseP*' 

** Surprise is a mild word,'^ said itr. Winsdale, looking 
iwnid the room as if he yet scarcely realised Heriot's pres- 
ence. ** I didn't know— 1 didn't escpeet-*- What on earth 
does it all mean?'' 

<< It means that I hare just asked Ewm to be aqr wite^ und 
tiiat she has consented — with your permission.'' 

Mr. Winsdale dropped into a ohair. 

" My dear fellow—^' 

*' I came on other business, too,'' said Qeriot '* My falhef 
wUbBi me to give you these." 

He laid the report and the mortgage open the taUe. Mb 
Winsdale looked at them, and changed color. 

*^ The report had been altered— you wfU gness with what 
motive." 

Mr. Winsdale fludied angrily. 

'* Great HeayenI Is it posriUe a man oodd be such e 
villain? I see it all now." 

Heriot took the two papers, and placed them on the top «f 

'' Have yon got a match?" he said. '' Thanks." 

He set fire to the documents, and the two men watched 
Ihem in silence, until only a little heap of black ash remained. 

Mr. Winsdale was the first to speak. 

'' How can I thank youP" he faltered. 

** By persnadinff Eva to marry me as aoon as posribls^^ 
aaid Henot, with ousinees-like promptitude. 

** My dear fellow," responded Mr. Winsdale^ with a candor 
as remarkable as any which he had ever displayed* '^ you maf 
eannt upon me* Eva's happiness is the omy itamft tbme to 
fire for, and I am sue— fifmY0 sure— that it will oe sala in 
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ue wae oonsiderate enon^ to remember that be had left a 
dgarette case— *^ rather a valuable one, my dear Vame ''— 4A 
flie eafff and he begged Heriot to ezcoBe him whiie he wenb 
back to fetch it So that when Eva ventared down again she 
found Heriot al(me; and as Mr. Wmadale did not retcnm, they 
had their Inndi together alone. 

Perha()8 it was tocaose they f eh lonely that, when the little 
Swiss maid had left the room^ they sat so dose together. 

Perhaps^ also, it was because these two had eaten so man} 
meals in sorrow and bitterness that this frugal repast seemed 
to them an Olympian feast, which the gods themselves might 
envy. Not that Eva eat much, but Heriot was hungry, 
though in love; and the part whi(^ Eva most enjoyed in tfae 
feast was the waiting upon this great, biff, mdf-famished 
lover, who had travefod poet-haste across me Continent to 
take her, almost by force of arms, to his heart 

After lunch, and she had rolled up a cigarette for him, and 
was sitting on the floor at his knee, Henot drew a ring from 
his pocket 

'^Hold up your hand,'' he said. 

Eva obeyed, as she would have obeyed any command of hiew 
and he slipped an engi^ement-rinff upon her finser. 

** Tou Drought it with youP" me said, a little startled fagr 
his " previousness. '* 

** Yes,'' he said. '' It seems rather cool, doesn't itP Bat 
you see I had missed you once already by sheer folly, and I 
didn't mean to do so again. I shouldn't have taken * No ' 
for an answer; not because I was sure of your love, dearest^ 
but because I was sure that mine would win it sooner or later. 
Do you like the ring?" 

'^Yes," she said, and as she spoke she drew something 
from some hiding-place, and held it up to him. *' And I wiu 
give you this one in exchange." 

It was the little turqnois ring. Heriot uttered an exclama 
tion of delighted surprise. 

^* He miut have stolen itf' 

'^ Yes," she said, gravely. ** But I give it back to yoa 
BOW, Heriot— and the life yon saved that momingP' 

m m m m m m m 

Grace and Johnnw went back to town. They had been 
much missed by their fashionable patrons, and Grace found 
quite a pile of letters offering her engagements. They ix)6k 
va> liie old life as if there had been no break in it Bat 
CTraoe mm dteii ray tho^ghtftiU iif JboqgjhtCol aod 
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minded that sometdmes she failed to answer Johimie when be 
asked her a question. 

It wasn't always necessary to answer him, for Johnnk was 
wont to ramble on about Averleigh^ and the Warners, and 
Mr. Jones in a self -communing fi^ion. He t^ed most of 
Mr. Jones, for whom he had a very warm affection; and some- 
how Grace never seemed bored by the frequent allusions %9 
that gentleman. 

Nor was she, I think, very much surprised when, on retniB* 
iug one afternoon from an *^ At Home,'' she found Mr, Jones 
seated bolt upright on a chair awaiting them. 

** Is — is anything the matter?'' asked Grace, with a such 
den pallor, which disappeared as suddenly as it had come. 

^' ^o," said Mr. Jones, holding her hand for quite an un* 
necessary time. ** At least there is something very much tht 
matter. Don't be alarmed; it's only with me." 

*^ I am very sorry," said Grace. ** Is there anything I can 
do to help you?" 

" Yes, there is," said Mr. Jones. ** Johnnie, would yo« 
mind going down to the front door and waiting for a boy with 
a box? I told him to bring it after me. It's some primroses 
and yiolets from Averleigh Park. 1 thought you'd like to 
haye them." 

Johnnie hastened out of the room, and felt his way down- 
stairs, and for some reason best known to himself, laughed 
joyously but quietly as he went 

" The fact is. Miss Grace," s^d Mr. Jones, " I'ye come up 
€Q business connected with you. But as I'ye also come up 
on business of my own, perhaps you'll let me mention that 
jfirst" 

^' Certainly," said Grace, as she poked up the fire and pro- 
ceeded to lay the cloth for tea. ^* 1 hope it's pleasant busi- 
ness." 

That depends upon you. Miss Grace." 
Upon me?" exclaimed Grace, flushing a rosy red, and 
then tummg pale. 

" Yes," said Mr. Jones. " I'ye come up to ask if you'd 
haye any objections to marrying me?" 

Grace looked at him, then turned away. 

" I hope you hayen't," said Mr. Jones, " beoanse you are 
the only woman I haye oyer wanted to marry, and the only 
one I eyer shalL I'm a yery lonely man, and quite 
recently — ^in fact, to be exact, since the day I had the honor 
And pleoBQie of pa;ring jpu mv first yisit— I liaro felttluifcl 
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oooicm^ Gndure my loneliness any longer — ^thafc is, if yoaHl 
consent to share it ^' ^-^ 

'^ Yon ask me after — after all that has happened?'' she 
fidterecL 

** Yes,*' he said, simnlv, and that was alL If he had said 
another word it is yery liKely he would haye lost her; but that 
simple^ manly ** Yes ^' went straight to Grace's heart. 

*^And now/' said Mr. Jones, luter an interyal, which had 
been occupied by certain details which need not be set down, 
*' for the other business. Don't you speak, my dear, until 
I'ye finished; then, if you approye of wmit I sussest, just nod 
your head. It seems '' — ^with a little cough — ^^mat a certain 
person, who died accidentally the other day, left a rather large 
sum of money behind him. Now, Lord Ayerleigh thinks th^ 
money ought to come to you, but for once I diwigree with his 
lordship — who is about the finest specimen of an old English 
gentleman that eyer drew breath. His lordship and I dis- 
agree, /think the money ought to ^o to a big charity; say, 
the Police Orphanage. Ik) yoa think I'm riffht?'' 

Orace nodaed, and wiped tiie tears from her eyes; and, it 
may be mentioned, she also kissed Mr. Jones of her own 
accord. 

** There's no boy there," said Johnnie, coming in, after 
flbufiiing his feet noisily outside the door. 

" Eh? Ah, no, Johnnie!" said Mr. Jones. " I quite for- 
got that I left them at the hoteL You and I will go and fetch 
them. And, I say, Johnnie, what's your opinion about wed- 
ding-cake? Do you like almonds in the sagar — that white 
stuff on the top, you know— or not?" 

Johnnie understood, and feeling his way to Grace, put hia 
arm round her neck. 

** I'm going to lose you, Grace, my sister," he said, with a 
in his throat. 

Oh, no, you're not, Johnnie, my boy!" said Mr. Jones, 
cheerily. '^ That's where you make a mistake; you're not 
going to lose a sister, but to gain a brother! Comb on Wo'A 
go am sample that cake, and hurry back to teaf' 
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